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BOOK III. 

Op Words. 



CHAP. VII. 

Of particles. 
SECT. 

] . Particles connect parts^ 
or whole sentences to- 

f ether, 
n them consists the art 
of well spealdng. 
3j 4. They show what relation 
the mind gives to its own 
thoughts. 

5. Instance in But* 

6. This matter but lightly 
touched here. 

CHAP. VIIL 

Of abstract and concrete terms. 

SECT. 

1. Abstract terms not predi- 
cable one of another^ and 
why. 

2. They show the difference 
of our ideas. 

CHAP. IX. 

Of the imperfection of words. 

SECT. 

1. Words are used for re- 
cording and communicat- 
ing our thoughts. 

2. Any words will serve for 
recording. 

3. Communication by words, 
civil or philosophical. 



4. The imperfection of words 
is the doubtf ulniess of their 
signification. 

5. Causes of their imperfec- 
tion. 

6. The names of mixed modiss 
doubtful : first, because 
the ideas they stand for> 
are so complex. 

7* Secondly, because they 

haveuno standards. 
8. Propriety not a sufficient 

remedy. 
9» The way of learning these 
names contributes also to 
their doubtfulness. 
10. Hence unavoidable obscu- 
rity in ancient authors. 
] 1. Names of substances, of 

doubtful signification. 
12. Names of substances re- 
ferred, first, to real es- 
sences, that cannot be 
known. 
13, 14. Secondly, to co-existing 
qualities, which are known 
but imperfectly. 

15. With this imperfection 
they may serve for civil, 
but not well for philoso- 
phical use. 

1 6. Instance, liquor of the 
, nerves. 

17* Instance, gold. 
18. The names of simple ideas^ 
the least doubtfuL 
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19. And next to them, simple 
modes. 

20. The most dmiblful^ are 
the names of very com- 
pounded mixed modes and 
substances. 

21. Why this imperfection 
charged upon Vords. 

22, 23. This should teach us mo- 
deration in imposing our 
own sense of old authors. 



CHAP. X. 

Of the abuse of words. 

SECT. 

1. Abuse of words. 
2, S. First, words without any, 
or without clear ideas. 

4. Occasioned by learning 
names, before the ideas 
they belong to. 

5. Secondly, ai^leady appli- 
cation of thera. 

6. Thirdly, affected obscu- 
rity, by wrong applica- 
tion. 

7« Logic and dispute have 
much contributed to this. 

8. Calling it subtilty. 

g. This learning very little 
benefits society. 

10. But destroys the instru- 
ments of knowledge and 
communication. 

11. As useful as to confound 
the sound of the letters. 

12. This art has perplexed re- 
ligion and justice. 

13. And ought not to pass for 
leamifig. 

14. Fourthty, taking them for 
things. 

. 15. Instance in matter. 
1 is. This makes errours lasting. 

17. Fifthly, setting them for 
what they cannot signify. 

18. V. g. putting them for the 
real essences of substance.'^ 

, , 19. Hence we think every 
change of our ideas in sub- 



stances, not to change the 
species. 
IfO. The cause of this abuse, 
a supposition of nature*s 
working always regularly. 

21. This abuse contains two 
false suppositions. 

22. Sixthly, a supposition that 
words have a certain and 
evident signification. 

23. The ends of language : 
first, to convey our ideas. 

24. Secondly, to do it with 
quickness. 

25. Thirdly, therewith to 
convey the knowledge of 
things. 

26-31. How mens words fail in 
all these. 

32. How in substances. 

33. How in modes and rela- 
tions. 

34. Seventhly, figurative 
speech also an abuse of 
language. 

CHAP. XI. 

Of the remedies of the foregoing 
imperfections and abuses. 

SECT. 

1. They are worth seeking. 

2. Are not easy. 

3. But yet necessary to phi- 
losophy. 

4. Misuse ofwotdB, the cause 
of great errours. 

5. Obstinacy. 

6. And wrangling. 

7. Instance, bat and bird. 

8. First remedy, to use no 
word without an idea. 

9« Secondly, to have distinct 
ideas annexed to them in 
modes. 

10. And distinct and con- 
formable in substances. 

11. Thirdly, propriety. 

12. Fourthly, to make known 
their meaning. 

13. And that thi^ ways. 



THE CO 

14hFinif ia simple ideas by 
synonymous tenns^ or 
diQwing. 

15. Secondly^ in mixed modes 
liy definidoB. 

16. Morality capable of de- 
monstration. 

17* Definitions can make mo- 
ral discourses dear. 

18. And is the only way. 

19* Thirdly, in substances, 
by showing and defin- 
ing. 

2h Ideas at the leading quali- 
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ties of substaafiesy' are 
best got hy showing. 
^2. The liobas of their powers, 
best by definition. 

23. A reflection on the know« 

ledge of spirits. 

24. Ideas also of substances 

must be conformable to 
things. 

25. Not easy to be made. 

26. Fifthly, hy constancy in 
their signification. 

27* When the variation is to 
be expUtmed* 



BOOK IV. 
Of Knowledge and Opinion. 



CHAP. I. 

Of knowledge in general. 

SECT. 

1. Our knowledge conversant 
about our ideas. 

2. Knowledge is the percep- 
tion of the agreement, 
or disagreement, of two 
ideas. 

3. This agreement fourfold. 

4. First, of identity, or di- 
versity. 

5. Secondly, relation. 

6. Thirdly, of co-existence. 

7. Fourthly, of real existence. 

8. Knowl^lge actual or ha- 
bituaL 

9. Habitual knowledge, two* 
fold. 



CHAP. 11. 

Of the degrees of our knowledge. 

SECT. 

1. Intuitive. 

2. Demonstrative. 

3. Depends on proofs. 

4. But not so easy. 



5. Not without precedent 
doubt*. 

6. Not so clear. 

7. Each step must have in* 
tuitive evidence. 

8. Hence the mistake ex pr»- 
cognitis & prseconcessis. 

9* Demonstration not limit- 
ed to quantity. 
10-13. Why it has been so thought. 

14. Sensitive knowledge of 
particular existence. 

15. Knowledge not always 
clear, where the ideas are 
so. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the extent of humsm know* 
ledge. 

SECT. 

1. First, no farther than we 
have ideas. 

2. Secondly, no farther than 
we can perceive their 
agreement or disagree- 
ment. 

3. Thirdly, intuitive know- 
ledge extends itself not to 
all the relations of all our 
ideas. 
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4. Fourthly^ not demonstra- 
tive knowledge. 

5.Fifthly> gensitive know- 
ledge> narrower than ei- 
ther. 

6. Sixthly, our knowledge, 
therefore, narrower than 
our ideas. 

7. How far our knowledge 
reaches. 

8« First, our knowledge of 
identity and diversity, as 
far as our ideas. 

9. Secondly, of co-existence, 
a very Httle way. 

10. Because the connexion be- 
tween most simple ideas 
is unknown. 

11. Especially of secondary 
qualities. 

12-14. And farther, because all 
connexion between any se- 
condary and primary qua- 
lities is undiscoverable. 

15. Of repugnancy to co-exist, 
larger. 

16. Of the co-existence of 
powers, a very little 
way. 

. 17« Of spirits yet narrower. 
18. Thirdly, of other rela- 
tions, it is not easy to say 
how far. Morality capa- 
ble of demonstration. 
19* Two things have made 
moral ideas thought in- 
capable of demonstration. 
Their complexedness and 
want of sensible represen- 
tations. 

20. Remedies of those difficul- 
ties. 

21. Fourthly, of real exist- 
ence; we have an intui- 
tive knowledge of our 
own, demonstrative of 
God's, sensitive of some 
few other things. 

22. Our ignorance great. 

23.- First, one cause of it, want 
of ideas, either such as we 
have no conception of, or 



such as particularly we 
have not. 

24. Because of their remote- 
ness, or, 

25. Because of their minute- 
ness. 

26. Hence no science of bo- 
dies. 

27* Much less of spirits. 

28. Secondly, want of a dis- 
coverable connexion, be- 
tween ideas we have. 

29* Instances. 

30. Thirdly, want of tracing 
our ideas. 

31. Extent in respect of uni- 
versality. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the reality of our knowledge. 

SECT. 

1. Objection, knowledge 
placed in ideas, may Be 
all bare vision. 
2, 3. Answer, not so, where 
ideas agree with things. 

4. As, first, al^ simple ideas 
do. 

5. Secondly, all complex 
ideas, except of substances. 

6. Hence the reality of ma- 
thematical knowledge. 

7. And of moral. 

8. Existence not required to 
make it real. 

9. Nor will it be less true, 
or certain, because moral 
ideas are of our own mak- 
ing and naming. 

10. Mis-naming £sturbs not 
the certainty of the know- 
ledge. 

11. Ideas of substances have 
their archetypes without 
us. 

12. So far as they agree with 
these, so far. our know- 
ledge concerning them is 
reaL 
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'13. In our inquiries about sub- 
stances^ we must consider 
ideas^ and not confine our 
thoughts to namcs^ or 
species supposed set out 
by names. 
14^ 15. Objection against a change- 
ling being something be- 
tween man and beast an- 
swered. 

16. Monsters. 

17. Words and species. 

18. Recapitulation. 

CHAP. V. 

Of truth in general. 

SECT. 

1. What truth is. 

2. A right joinings or sepa- 
rating of signs^ i. e. ideas 
of words. 

3. Which make mental, or 
verbal propositions. 

4. Mental propositions are 
very hard to be treated of. 

5. Being nothing but joining, 
or separating ideas, with- 
out words. 

6. When mental propositions 
contain real truth, and 
when verbal. 

7. Objection against verbal 
truth, that thus it may be 
all chimerical. 

8. Answered, real truth is 
about ideas agreeing to 
things. 

9. Falsehood is the joining of 
names, otherwise than 
their ideas agree. 

10. General propositions to be 
treated of more at large. 

11. Moral and metaphysical 
truth. 

CHAP. VI. 

Of universal propositions, their 
truth and certaintv. 

¥ 

SECT. 

1. Treating of words, neces- 
sary to knowledge. 



2. General truths hardly to 
be understood, but in ver- 
bal propositions. 

3. Certainty two-fold, of 
truth, and of knowledge. 

4. No proposition can be 
known to be true, where 
the essence of each species 
mentioned, is not known. 

5. This more particularly 
concerns substances. 

6. The truth of few universal 
propositions concerning 
substances, is to be known. 

7. Because, co-existence of 
ideas in few cases is to be 
known. 

8, 9- Instance in gold. 
10. As far as any such co-ex- 
istence can be known, so 
far universal propositions 
may be certain. But this 
will go but a little way, 
because, 
11,12. The qualities, which make 
our complex ideas of sub- 
stances, depend mostly on 
external, remote, and un- 
perceived causes. 

13. Judgment may reach far- 
ther, but that is not know- 
ledge. 

14. What is requisite for our 
knowledge of substances. 

1 5. Whilst our ideas of sub- 
stances contain not their 
real constitutions, we can 
make but few general, 
certain propositions con- 
cerning them. 

16. Wherein lies the general 
certainty of propositions. 



CHAP. VII. 

Of maxims. 

SECT. 

1. They are self-evident. 

2. Wherein that self-evidence 
consists. 

3. Self-evidence not peculiar 
to received axioms. 
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#• Firsts BM to identity and 
diversity^ all propositions 
are equdly self-evident 

5. Secondly^ in co-existence^ 
we have few self-evident 
TOopositions. 

& Thirdly^ in other relations 
we may have. 

7* Fourthly^ concerning real 
lsiQ«tence> we have none. 

8. These axioms do not much 
influence our other know- 
ledge. 

9.Beceuuie they are not the 

truths the first known. 
10. Because on than the other 
parts of our knowledge do 
not depend. 
ILWhat use these general 
maxims have. 

12. Maxims^ if care he not 
taken in the use of words^ 
may prove contradictions. 

13. Instance in vacuum. 

14. They p^pove not the exist- 
ence of things without us. 

15. Their application danger- 
ous ahout complex ideas. 

1&-18. Instance in man. 

19. Little use of these maxims^ 
, in proofii^ where we have 

clear and distinct ideas. 

20. Their use dangerous^ 
where our ideas are con- 
fused. 



CHAP. VIII. 
Of trifling propositions. 

SECT. 

1. Some propositions bring 
no increase to our know- 
ledge. 
2y 3. As, firsts identical propo- 
sitions. 

4. Secondly^ when a part of 
any complex idea is pre- 
dicated of the whole. 

5. As part of the definition 
of the term defined. 

6. Instance^ man and paltry. 



7. For this teaches but the 
significaticm of words. 

8. But no real knowledge. 

9. General propositions^ con- 
cerning substances^ are 
often trifling. 

10. And why. 

11. Thirdly^ using words va- 
rioudy, u trifling with 
them. 

12. Marks of verbal proposi- 
tions. First, predication 
in abstract. 

13. Secondly, a part of the 
definilion« predicated of 
any term. 

CHAP. IX. 
Of our knowledge of existence. 

SECT. 

1. General, certain proposi- 
tions concern not exist- 
ence. 

2. A threefold knowledge of 
existence. 

3. Our knowled^ of our own 
existence, is mtuitive. 

CHAP. X. 

Of the existence of t God. 

SECT. 

1. We are capable of know- 
ing certainly that there is 
aGod. 

2. Man knows that he hifti- 
8^1f is. 

3. He knows also, that no- 
thing cannot produce a 
being, therefore something 
eternal. 

4. That eternal being must 
be most powerful. 

5. And most knowing. 

6. And therefore God. 

7. Our idea of a most perfect 
being, not the sole proof 
of a God. 

8. Something from eternity. 

9. Two sorts of beings, co- 
gitative and incogitative. 
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10« Incogitative being cannot 
produce a cogitative. 
11, 12. Therefore there has been 
an eternal wisdom. 

13. Whether material, or no. 

14. Not material, first, because 
every particle of matter is 
not cogitative. 

15. Secondly, one particle a- 
lone of matter cannot be 
cogitative. 

16. Thirdly, a system of in- 
cogitative matter cannot 
be cogitative. 

1 7' Whether in motion or at 
rest. 
18, 19* Matter not co-eternal with 
an eternal mind. 



CHAP. XI. 

Of the knowledge of the existence 
of other things. 

SECT. 

1. Is to be had only by sen- 
sation. 

2. Instance, whiteness of this 
paper. 

S. This, though not so cer- 
tain as demonstration, vet 
may be called knowledge, 
and proves the existence 
of things without us. 

4. First, because we cannot 
have them but by the in- 
lets of the senses. 

5. Secondly, because an idea 
from actual sensation^ and 
another from memory, are 
very distinct perceptions. 

6. Thirdly, pleasure or pain, 
which accompanies actual 
sensation, accompanies not 
the returning of those 
ideas, without the external 
objects. 

7. Fourthly, our senses assist 
one another's testimony of 
the existence oi outward 
things. 



8. This certainty is as great 
as our condition needs. 

p. But reaches no farther 
than actual sensation. 

10. Folly to expect demon- 
stration in every thing. 

11. Past existence is known 
by memory. 

12. The existence of spirits 
not knowable. 

13. Particularpropositions con- 
cerning existence are 
knowable. 

14. And general propositions 
concerning abstract ideas* 



CHAP. XII. 

Of the improvement of our 
knowledge. 

SECT. 

1 . Knowledge is not from 
maxims. 

2. (The occasion of that opi- 
nion.) 

3. But from the comparing 
clear and distinct ideas. 

4. Dangerous to build upon 
precarious principles. 

5. This no certain way to 
truth. 

6. But to compare clear, 
complete ideas under stea- 
dy names. 

7. The true method of ad- 
vancing knowledge, is by 
considering our abstract 
ideas. 

8. By which, morality, also, 
may be made clearer. 

9. But knowledge of bodies 
is to be improved only by 
experience. 

10. This may procure us con- 
venience, not science. 

11. We are fitted for moral 
knowledge, and natural 
improvements. 

12. But must beware of hypo- 
theses and wrong princi- 
ples. 
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IS. The true use of hypothe- 
ses. 

14. Clear and distinct ideas^ 
with settled names^ and 
the finding of those^ which 
show, their agreement or 
disagreement^ are the 
ways to enlarge our know- 
ledge. 

15. Mathematics an instance 
of it. 



CHAP. xni. 

Some other considerations con- 
cerning our knowledge. 

SECT. 

1. Our knowledge partly ne- 
cessary^ partly voluntary. 

2. The application volun- 
tary ; but we know as 
things are> not as we 
please. 

3* Instances in number^ and 
in natural religion. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Of judgment. 

SECT. 

1. Our knowledge being 
shorty we want something 
else. 

2. What use to be made of 
this twilight estat-e. 

3. Judgment supplies the 
want of knowledge. 

4i Judgment is the presum- 
ing things to be so^ with- 
out perceiving it. 



CHAP. XV. 

Of probability. 

SECT. 

1. Probability is the appear- 
ance of agreement^ upon 
fallible proofs. 

2. It is to supply the want of 
knowledge. 



3. Being that> which makes 
us presume things to be 
true, before we know 
them to be so. 

4. The grounds of probabi- 
lity are two; conformity 
with our own experience, 
or the testimony of others 
experience. 

5. In this all the arguments, 
pn) and con^ ought to be 
examined, before we come 
to a judgment. 

6. They being capable of 
great variety. , 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of the degrees of assent. 

SECT. . 

1. Our assent ought to be re- 
, gulated by the grounds of 

probability. 

2. These cannot be always 
actually in view, and then 
we must content ourselves 
with the remembrance, 
that we once saw ground 
for such a degree of as- 
sent. 

3. The ill consequence of 
this, if our former judg- 
ment were not rightly 
made. 

4. The right use of it, is 
mutual charity and for- 
bearance. 

5. Probability is either of 
matter of fact, or specula- 
tion. 

6. The concurrent experi- 
ence of all other men with 
ours pn)duces assurance 
approaching to know- 
ledge. 

7« Unquestionable testimony 
and experience for the 
most part produce confi- 
dence. 

8. Fair testimonv, and the 
nature of the thing indif- 
ferent, produces also con- 
fident belief. 
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9. Experience and testimonies 
clt^hing^ infinitely vary 
the degrees of probability. 

10. Traditional testimonies^ 
the farther removed, the 
less their proof. 

11. Yet history is of great use. 

12. In things which sense can- 
not discover, analogy is 
the great rule of probabi- 
Hty. 

13. One case, where contrary 
experience lessens not the 
testimony. 

14. The bare testimony of re- 
velation is the highest cer- 
tainty. 



15. The next is demonsti^tion 
by reasoning. 

16. To supply the narrowness 
of this, we have nothing 
but judgment upon pro- 
bable reasoning. 

17* Intuition, demonstration^ 

judgment. 
18. Consequences of words, 

and consequences of ideas. 
19* Four sorts of arguments : 

first, ad verecundiam. 

20. Secondly, ad ignorantiam. 

21. Thirdly, ad hominem. 

22. Fourthly, ad judicium. 

23. Above, contrary, and ac- 
cording to reason. 

24. Reason and faith not op- 
posite. 



CHAP. XVII. 
Of reason. 



CHAP. XVIII. 



SECT. 



1. Various significations of Of faith and reason, and their dls- 



the word reason. 

2. Wherein reasoning con- 
sists. 

3. Its four parts.- 

4. Syllogism, not the great 
instrument of reason. 

5. Helps little in demonstra- 
tion, less in probability. 

6. Serves not to increase our 
knowledge, but fence with 
it. 

7. Other helps should be 
sought. 

8. We reason about particu- 
lars. 

9. First, reason fails us for 
want of ideas. 

10. Secondly, because of ob- 
scure and imperfect ideas. 

1 1 . Thirdly, for want of inter- 
mediate ideas. 

12. Fourthly,because of wrong 
principles. 

13. Fifthly, because of doubt- 
ful terms. 

14. Our highest degree of 
knowledge is intuitive, 
without reasoning. 



tmct provmces. 

SECT. 

1. Necessary to know their 
boundaries. 

2. Faith and reason what, as 
contra-distinguished. 

3. No new simple idea can 
be conveyed by traditional 
revelation. 

4. Traditional revelation may 
make us know proposi- 
tions, knowable also by 
reason, but not with the 
same certainty that reason 
doth. 

5» Revelation cannot be ad- 
mitted against the clear 
evidence of reason. 

6. Traditional revelation 
much less. 

7. Things above reason. 

8. Or not contrary to reason, 
if revealed, are matter of 
faith. 

9. Revelation in matters 
where reason cannot judge, 
or but probably, ought to 
be hearkened to. 
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10. In matters^ where reason 
can afford certain know- 
ledge^ that is to be heark- 
ened to. 

11. If the boundaries be not 
set between faith and rea« 
son> no enthusiasm^ or ex- 
travagancy in religion, can 
be contradicted. 

CHAP. XIX- 

Of enthusiasm. 

SECT. 

1. Love of truth necessary. 

2. A forwardness to dictate, 
from whence. 

S. Force of enthusiasm. 

4. Reason and revelation. 

5. Rise of enthusiasm. 
6, 7. Enthusiasm. 

8, 9. Enthusiasm mistaken for 
seeing and feeling. 

10. Enthusiasm, how to be- 
discovered. 

11. Enthusiasm fails of evi- 
dence, that the proposition 
is from God. 

12. Firmness of persuasion, no 
proof that any proposition 
18 fix)m God. 

IS. Light in the mind, what. 
14. Revdation must be judged 
of by reason. 
' 15, 16. Belief, no proof of reve- 
lation. 

CHAP. XX. 
Of wrong assent, or errour. 

SECT. 

1. Causes of errour* 



2. First, want of proofs. 

3. Obj. What shall become 
of those who want them, 
answered. 

4. People hindered from in- 
quiry. 

5. Secondly, want of skill to 
use them. 

6. Thirdly, want of will to 
use them. 

7. Fourthly, wrong measures 
of probability ; whereof, 

8-^10. First, doubtful proposi- 
tions, taken for principles. 

11. Secondly, received hypo- 
theses. 

12. Thirdly, predominant pas- 
sions. 

13. The means of evading 
probabilities, 1st, supposed 
fallacy. 

14. 2dly, supposed arguments 
for the contrary. 

15. What probabilities deter- 
mine the assent. 

16. Where it is in our power 
to suspend it. 

17. Fourthly, authority. 

18. Men not in so many er- 
rours, as is imagined. 



CHAP. XXI. 

Of the division of the sciences. 

SECT. 

1. Three sorts. 

2. First, Physica. 

3. Secondly, Practica. 

4. Thirdly, l^nfJ^uinm* . 

5. This is the first division of 
th«. objects of knowledge. 



OF 



HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 



BOOK III. CHAP. VII. 



Of Particles. 

^ 1. Besides words which are names of p ^ i 
ideas in the mind, there are a great many connect 
others that are made use of, to signify the parts, or 
connexion that the mind gives to ideas, or whole sen- 
propositions, one with another. The mind, ^^^ ^^ 
in communicating its thoughts to others, 
does not only need signs of the ideas it has then before 
it, but others also, to show or intimate some particular 
action of its own, at that time, relating to those ideas. 
This it does several ways ; as is, and is not, are the 
general marks of the mind, affirming or denying. But 
besides affirmation or negation, without which there is 
in words no truth or falsehood, the mind does, in declar- 
ing its sentiments to others, connect not only the parts 
of propositions, but whole sentences one to another, 
with their several relations and dependencies, to make a 
coherent discourse. 

§2. The words, whereby it signifies j^ them con- 
what connexion it gives to the several affirm- sists the art 
ations and negations, that it unites in one of well- 
continued reasoning or narration, are gene- speaking. 
X'ally called particles; and it is in the right use of these, 
that more particularly consists the clearness and beauty 
of a good style. To think well, it \s pot enough that ^ 

YOL, II. ^3 
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man has ideas clear and distinct in his thoughts, nor 
that he observes the agreement or disagreement of some 
of them ; but he must think in train, and observe the 
dependence of his thoughts and reasonings upon one 
another. And to express well such methodical and ra- 
tional thoughts, he must have words to show what con- 
nexion, restriction, distinction, opposition, emphasis, &c. 
he gives to each respective part of his discourse. To 
mistake in any of these, is to puzzle, instead of inform- 
ing his hearer; and therefore it is that those words 
which are not truly by themselves the names of any 
ideas, are of such constant and indispensable use in lan- 
guage, and do much contribute to men's well expressing 
themselves. 

^, , § 3. This part of grammar has been per- 

what rela- ^^P^ ^s much neglected, as some others 
tion the over-diligently cultivated. It is easy for men 
mind gives to write, one after another, of cases and 
thouehter genders, moods and tenses, gerunds and su- 
pines : in these, and the like, there has been 
great diligence used ; and particles themselves, in some 
languages, have been, with great show of exactness, 
ranked into their several orders. But though preposi- 
tions and conjunctions, &c. are names well known in 
grammar, arid the particles contained under them care- 
fully ranked into their distinct subdivisions ; yet he who 
would show the right use of particles, and what signifi- 
cancy and force they have, must take a little more pains, 
enter into his own thoughts, and observe nicely the se- 
veral postures of his mind in discoursing. 

§ 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of these 
words, to render them, as is usual in dictionaries, by 
words of another tongue which come nearest to their 
signification ; for what is meant by them is commonly 
as hard to be understood in one, as another language. 
They are all marks of some action, or intimation of the 
mind ; and therefore to understand them rightly, the 
several views, postures, stands, turns, limitations, and 
exceptions, and several other thoughts of the mind, for 
which we have either none, or very deficient names, are 
diligently to be studied. Of these there is a great va- 
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riety, much exceeding the number of particles that most 
languages have to express them by ; and therefore it it 
not to be wondered that most of these particles have di- 
vers, and sometimes almost opposite significations. la 
the Hebrew tongue there is a particle consisting of but 
one single letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I 
remember, seventy, I am sure above fifty several signi« 
fications. 

§ 5. But is a particle, none more fa- 
miliar in our language ; and he that says it ^^l^^^ ^ 
is a discretive conjunction, and that it an- 
swers sed in Latin, or viais in French, thinks he has 
sufficiently explained it. But it seems to me to inti- 
mate several relations the mind gives to the several 
propositions or parts of them, which it joins by this mo- 
nosyllable. 

First, " but to say no more :" here it intimates a stop 
of the mind in the course it was going, before it came 
quite to the end of it. 

Secondly, " I saw but two plants : " here it shows, 
that the mind limits the sense to what is expressed^ 
with a negation of all other. 

Thirdly, " you pray ; but it is not that God would 
bring you to the true religion." 

Fourthly, " but that he would confirm you in your 
own.** The first of these Buts intimates a supposition 
in the mind of something otherwise than it should be ; 
the latter shows, that the mind makes a direct opposi« 
tion between that, and what goes before it. 

Fifthly, " all animals have sense ; but a dog is an 
animal : " here it signifies little more, but that the latter 
proposition is joined to the former, as the minor of a 
syllogism. 

§ 6. To these, I doubt not, might be rj^:^ ^ 
added a great many other significations of but lightly 
this particle, if it were my business to ex- touched 
mine it in its full latitude, and consider it ^®^' 
in all the places it is to be found : which if one should 
do, I doul3t, whether in all those manners it is made 
use of, it would deserve the title of discretive, which 
grammarians give to it, But I intend not here a full 

b3 
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explication of this sort of signs. The instances I have 
given in this one, may give occasion to reflect on their 
use and force in language, and lead us into the contem- 
plation of several actions of our minds in discoursing, 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by these 
particles ; some whereof constantly, and others in cer- 
tain constructions, have the sense of a whole sentence 
contained in them. 



Abstract 
terms not 



CHAP. VIIL 

Of Abstract and Concrete Tenns. 

§ 1. The ordinary words of language, 
and our common use of them, would have 
predicable giveu/ US light into the nature of our ideas, 
one of an- if they had been but considered with atten- 
other, and ^j^j^ rpj^^ ^^j^ j^ ^^ j^^g j^^^^ shown, has a 

power to abstract its ideas, and so they 
become essences, general essences, whereby the sorts 
of things are distinguished. Now each abstract idea 
being distinct, so that of any two the one can never 
be the other, the mind will, by its intuitive know- 
ledge, perceive their difference ; and therefore in pro- 
positions no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed one 
of another. This we see in the common use of language, 
which permits not any two abstract words, or names of 
abstract ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For how 
near of kin soever they may seem to be, and how certain 
soever it is, that man is an animal, or rational, or white, 
yet every one at first hearing perceives the falsehood of ' 
these propositions; humanity is animality, or rational- 
ity, or whiteness : and this is as evident, as any of the 
most allowed maxims. All our affirmations then are 
only inconcrete, which is the affirming, not one abstract 
idea to be another, but one abstract idea to be joined to 
another ; which abstract ideas, in substances, may be of 
imy soj't ; iq ^11 the rest, are little else but of relations ; 
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and in substances, the most frequent are of powers; 
V, g. " a man is white/* signifies, that the thing that 
has the essence of a man, has also in it the essence of 
whiteness, which is nothitig but a power to produce the 
idea of whiteness in one, whose eyes can discover ordi- 
nary objects : or " a man is rational," signifies that the 
same thing that hath the essence of a man, hath also in 
it the essence of rationality, i. e. a power of reasoning. 
§ 2. This distinction of names shows us j^ ^^^^ 
also the difference of our ideas : for if we the differ- 
observe them, we shall find that our simple ence of our 
ideas have all abstract, as well as concrete ^^^^ 
names ; the one whereof is (to speak the language of 
grammarians) a substantive, the other an adjective ; as 
whiteness, white, sweetness, sweet. The like also holds 
in our ideas of modes and relations ; as justice, just ; 
equality, equal ; only with this difference, that some of 
the concrete names of relations, amongst men chiefly, 
are substantives ; as paternitas, pater ; whereof it were 
easy to render a reason. But as to our ide^^s of sub- 
stances, we have very few en* no abstract names at alL 
For though the schools have introduced animalitas, hu- 
manitas, corporietas, and some others ; yet they hold no 
proportion with that infinite number of names of sub- 
stances, to which they never were ridiculous enough to 
attempt the coining of abstract ones : and those few that 
the schools forged, and put into the mouths of their 
scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
use, or obtain the licence of public approbation. Which 
seems to me at least to intimate the confession of all 
mankind, that they have no ideas oF the real essences of 
substances, since they have not names for such ideas : 
which no doubt they would have had, had not their 
consciousness to themselves of their ignorance of them 
kept them from so idle an attempt. And therefore 
though they had ideas enough to distinguish gold from 
a stone, and metal from wood ; yet they but timorously 
ventured on such terms, as aurietas and saxietas, metal- 
lietas and lignietas, or the like names, which should 
pretend to signify the real essences of those substances, 
whereof they knew they had no ideas. And indeed it. 
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was only the doctrine of substantial forms, and the con- 
fidence of mistaken pretenders to a knowledge that they 
had not, which first coined, and then introduced ani-* 
malitas, and humanitas, and the like; which yet went 
very little farther than their own schools, and could never 
get to be current amongst understanding men. Indeed, 
humanitas was a word familiar amongst the Romans, 
but in a far different sense, and stood not for the abstract 
essence of any substance ; but was the abstracted name 
of a mode^ and its concrete humanus, not homo. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the Imperfection of JVords. 

Words are ^ ^* FROM ^hat has been said in the 

used for re- foregoing chapters, it is easy to perceive 

cording and What imperfection there is in language, and 

commum- |jq^ ^j^g ygj,y nature of words makes it al- 

Sou^dits!^ most unavoidable for many of them to be 
doubtful and uncertain in their significa- 
tions. To examine the perfection or imperfection of 
words, it is necessary first to consider their use and end : 
for as they are more or less fitted to attain that, so they 
are more or less perfect. We have, in the former part of 
this discourse, often upon occasion mentioned a double 
use of words. 

First, one for the recording of our own thoughts. 
Secondly, the other for the communicating of our 
thoughts to others. 
• ^ 2. As to the first of these, for the re- 

^^^fio. ^^o'-di"^ «"' o^n thoughts for the help of 
recording. our own memories, whereby, as it were, we 

talk to ourselves, any words will serve the 
turn. For since sounds are voluntary and indifferent 
signs of any ideas, a man may use what words he pleases, 
to signify his own ideas to himself: and there will be 
no imperfection in them, if he constantly use the same 
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sign for the same idea ; for then he cannot fail of having 
his meaning understood, wherein consists the right use 
and perfection of language. 

§ 3. Secondly, as to communication of communi-i 
words, that too has a double use. cation by 

I. Civil. words civil 

II. Philosophical. ''LS'''^ 
First, by their civil use, I mean such a ^ ^ ' 

communication of thoughts and ideas by words, a$ may 
serve for the upholding common conversation and com? 
merce, about the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of ci- 
vil life, in the societies of men one amongst another. 

Secondly, by the philosophical use of words, I mean 
such an use of them, as may serve to convey the precise 
notions of things, and to express, in general proposir 
tions, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind 
may rest upon, and be satisfied with, in its search after 
true knowledge. These two uses are very distinct ; and 
a great deal less exactness wiU serve in the one than in 
the other, as we shall see in what follows. 

§ 4. The chief end of language in com- rp^ . 
munication being to be understood, words fectionof " 
serve not well for that end, neither in civil words is the 
nor philosophical discourse, when any word doubtfulness 
does not excite in the hearer the same idea ^-IJ^J^'^ 

!•!• i/»«i » t o 1 niiication. 

which it stands for m the mmd oi the speaker. 
Now since sounds have no natural connexion with our 
ideas, but have all their signification from the arbitrary 
imposition of men, the doubtfulness and uncertainty of 
their signification, which is the imperfection we here are 
speaking of, has its cause more in the ideas they stand 
for, than in any incapacity there is in one sound more 
than in another, to signify any idea : for in that regard 
they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes doubtfulness and uncertainty 
in the signification of some more than other words, is 
the difference of ideas they stand for. 

^ 5. Words having naturally no significa- 
tion, the idea which each stands for must be Causes of 
learned and retained by those who would {^^j^^^^'^" 
exchange thoughts, and hold intelligible dis- 
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uniting them without any rule or pattern, it cannot be 
but that the signification of the name that stands for 
such voluntary collections should be often various in the 
minds of different men, who have scarce any standing 
rule to regulate themselves and their notions by, in such 
arbitrary ideas. 

Ptoprietynot § S« ^t is true, common use, that is the 
a sufficient rule of propriety, may be supposed here to 
remedy. afford some aid, to settle the signification of 
language ; and it cannot be denied^ but that in some 
measure it does. Common use regulates the meaning of 
words pretty well for common conversation ; but nobody 
having an authority to establish the precise signification 
of woi*ds, nor determined to what ideas any one shall 
annex them, common use is not sufficient to adjust them 
to philosophical discourses ; there being scarce any name 
of any very con^plex idea (to say nothing of others) which 
in common use has not a great latitude, and which keep- 
ing within the bounds of propriety, may not be made 
the sign of far different ideas. Besides, the rule and 
measure of pi;opriety itself being no where established, 
it is often matter of dispute whether this or that way of 
using a word be propriety of speech or no. From all 
which it is evident, that the names of such kind of very 
complex ideas are naturally liable to this imperfection, 
to be of doubtful and uncertain signification ; and even 
in men that have a mind to understand one another, do 
not always stand for the same idea in speaker and hearer. 
Though the names glory and gratitude be the same in 
every man's mouth through a whole country, yet the 
complex collective idea, which every one thinks on, or 
intends by that name, is apparently very different in men 
using the same language. 
ntx. n § 9. The way also wherein the names of 

1 he way ot .j j ji«mi jj 

leamine mixed modes are ordinarily learned, does 
these names not a little contribute to the doubtfulness of 
contributes their signification. For if we will observe 
^*\tfu^eM ^^^ children learn languages, we shall find 

that to make them understand what the 
names of simple ideas, or substances, stand for, people 
ordinarily show them the thing, whereof they would 
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have them have the idea ; and then repeat to them the 
name that stands for it, as white, sweet, milk, sugar» 
cat, dog. But as for mixed modes, especially the most 
material of them, moral words, the sounds are usually, 
learned first ; and then to know what complex idea^ 
they stand for, they are either beholden to the explica- 
tion of others, or (which happens for the most part) are 
left to their own observation and industry ; which being 
little laid out in the search of the true and precise mean^ 
ing of names, these moral words are in most men's(^ 
mouths little more than bare sounds ; or when they have 
any, it is for the most part but a very loose and unde^ 
termined, and consequently obscure and confused signi^ 
fication. And even those themselves who have with 
more attention settled their notions, do yet hardly avoid 
the inconvenience, to have them stand for complex 
ideas, different from those which other, even intelligent 
and studious men, make them the signs of. Where shall 
one find any, either controversial debate, or familiar 
discourse, concerning honour, faith, grace, religion^ 
church, &c. wherein it is not easy to observe the diffe* 
rent notions men have of them ? which is nothing but 
this, thj^t they are not agreed in the signification of those 
words, nor have in their minds the same complex ideas 
which they make them stand for: and so all the contests 
that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of 
a sound. And hence we see, that in the interpretation 
of laws, whether divine or human, there is no end ; 
comments beget comments, and explications make new 
matter for explications ; and of limiting, distinguishing, 
varying the signification of these moral words, there ia 
no end. These ideas of men's making are, by men still 
having the same power, multiplied in infinitum. Many 
a man who was pretty well satisfied of the meaning of a 
text of scripture, or clause in the code at first reading, 
has by consulting commentators quite lost the sense of 
it, and by these elucidations given rise or increase to his 
doubts, and drawn obscurity upon the place. I say not 
this, that I think commentaries needless ; but to show 
how uncertain the names of mixed modes naturally are, 
even in the mouths of those who had both the intention 
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and the faculty of speaking as clearly as language was 
capable to express their thoughts. 
Hence una- ^ ^^' ^^at obscurity this has unavoid- 
vtridable ob- ably brought upon the writings of men, who 
gcurityin have lived in remote ages and different 
ancient au- countries, it will be needless to take notice ; 

since the numerous volumes of learned men, 
employing their thoughts that way, are proofs more 
than enough to show what attention, study, sagacity, and 
reasoning are required, to find out the true meaning of 
ancient authors. But there being no writings we have 
any great concernment to be very solicitous about the 
meaning of, but those that contain either truths we are 
required to believe, or laws we are to obey, and draw in- 
conveniencies on us when we mistake or transgress, we 
may be less anxious about the sense of other authors ; 
who writing but their own opinions, we are under no 
greater necessity to know them, than they to know ours. 
Our good or evil depending not on their decrees, we 
may safely be ignorant of their notions : and therefore, 
in the reading of them, if they do not use their words 
with a due clearness and perspicuity, we may lay them 
aside, and, without any injury done them, resolve thus 
with ourselves, 

*' Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi." 
Names of § 11. If the signification of the names of 

substances of mixed modes are uncertain, because there 
doubtful sig. i3g pQ real standards existing in nature, to 

^ ^°^* which those ideas are referred, and by which 
they may be adjusted ; the names of substances are of a 
doubtful signification, for a contrary reason, viz. because 
the ideas they stand for are supposed conformable to the 
reality of things, and are referred to standards made by 
nature. In our ideas of substances we have not the 
liberty, as in mixed modes, to frame what combinations 
we think fit, to be the characteristical notes to rank and 
denominate things by. In these we must follow nature, 
suit our complex ideas to real existences, and regulate 
the significationof their names by the things themselves, 
if we will have our names to be signs of them, and stand 
for them. Here, it is true, we have patterns to follow ; 
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but patteras that will make the signification of their 
names very uncertain : for names must be of a very un- 
steady and various meaning, if the ideas they stand for 
be referred to standards without us, that either cannot 
be known at all, or can be known but imperfectly and 
uncertainly. 

^12. The names of substances have, as ^^^^ ^f 
has been shown, a double reference in their substances 

ordinary use. referred. 

First, sometimes they are made to stand ^' ^^ ^^ 

ft 1 ^1* * ' n A* * ij essences taat 

for, and so their signification is supposed to cannot be 
agree to the real constitution of things, known. 
from which all their properties flow, and 
in which they all centre. But this real constitution, or 
(as it is apt to be called) essence being utterly unknown 
to us, any sound that is put to stand for it, must be very 
uncertain in its application ; and it will be impossible 
to know what things are, or ought to be called a horse,, 
or anatomy, when those words are put for real essences^ 
that we have no ideas of at all. And therefore, in this 
supposition, the names of substances being referred to 
standards that cannot be known, their significations can 
never be adjusted and established by those standards. 

§ 13. Secondly, the simple ideas that are rp 
found to co-exist in substances being that iJting quali- 
which their names immediately signify, these ties, which 
as united in the several sorts of things, are are known 
the proper standards to which their names f^J^^^' 
are referred, and by which their significa- 
tions may be best rectified. But neither will these 
archetypes so well serve to this purpose, as to leave these 
names without very various and uncertain significations. 
Because these simple ideas that co-exist, and are united 
in the same subject, being very numerous, and having 
all an equal right to go into the complex specific idea, 
which the specific name is to stand for ; men, though 
they propose to themselves the very same subject to con- 
sider, yet frame very different ideas about it ; and so 
the name they use for it unavoidably comes to have, ia 
several men, very different significations. The simple 
qualities which make up the complex ide^si being mos^ 
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of them powers, in relation to changes, which they are 
apt to make in, of receive from other bodies, are almost 
infinite. He that shall but observe what a great variety 
of alterations any one of the baser metals is apt to re- 
ceive from the different application only of fire ; and how 
much a greater'number of changes any of them will 
receive in the hands of a chemist, by the application of 
other bodies ; will not think it strange that I count the 
properties of any sort of bodies not easy to be collected, 
and completely known by the ways of inquiry, which 
our faculties are capable of. They being therefore at 
least so many, that no man can know the precise and 
definite number, they are differently discovered by dif- 
ferent men, according to their various skill, attention, 
and ways of handling ; who therefore cannot choose but 
have different ideas of the same substance, and therefore 
make the signification of its common name very various 
and uncertain. For the complex ideas of substances 
being made up of such simple ones as are supposed to 
co-exist in nature, every one has a right to put into his 
complex idea those qualities he has found to be united 
together. For though in the substance of gold one sa- 
tisfies himself with colour and weight, yet another thinks 
solubility in aq. regia as necessary to be joined with that 
colour in his idea of gold, as any one does its fusibility ; 
solubility in aq. regia being a quality as constantly 
joined with its colour and weight, as fusibility, or any 
other ; others put into it ductility or fixedness, &c. as 
they have been taught by tradition or experience. Who 
of all these has established the right signification of the 
word gold ? or who shall be the judge to determine ? 
Each has its standard in nature, which he appeals to, 
and with reason thinks he has the same right to 
put into his complex idea, signified by the word gold, 
those qualities which upon trial he has found united ; as 
another, who was not so well examined, has to leave 
them out ; or a third, who has made other trials, has to 
put in others. For the union in nature of these quali- 
ties being the true ground of their union in one com- 
plex idea, who can say, one of them has more reason to 
be put in, or left out, than another ? From hence it will 
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always unavoidably follow, that the complex ideas of 
substances, in men using the same name for them, Will 
be very various ; and so the significations of those nam^ 
very uncertain. 

^14. Besides, there is scarcfe any parti- 3. Toco-ex-* 
cular thing existing, which, in some of its isting quali- 
simple ideas, does not communicate with a are known 
greater, and in others a less number of pai'- butimper- 
ticular beings : who shall determine in this fectly. 
case which are those that are to make up the precis^ 
collection that is to be signified by the specific name ; or 
can with any just authority prescribe, which obvious or 
common qualities are to be left out ; or which more se- 
cret, or more particular, are to be put into the significa- 
tion of the name of any substance ? All which together 
seldom or never fail to produce that various and doubt- 
ful signification in the names of substances, which causes 
such uncertainty, disputes, or mistakes, when we come 
to a philosophical use of them . 

§ 15. It is true, as to civil and common with this 
conversation, the general names of sub- imperfection 
stances, regulated in their ordinary signifi- *^®y ™*y 
cation by some obvious qualities, (asi by the ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
shape and figure in things of known seminal weU for phi- 
propagation, and in other substances, for losophical 
the most part by colour, joined with some "*^ 
other sensible qualities) do well enough to design the 
things men would be understood to speak of: atid so 
they usually conceive well enough the substances meant 
by the word gold, or apple, to distinguish the one fk'om 
the other. But in philosophical inquiries and debates, 
where general truths are to be established, and conse- 
quences drawn from positions laid down ; there the 
precise signification of the names of substances will be 
found, not only not to be well established, but also very 
hard to be so. For example, he that shall make mal- 
leableness, or a certain degree of fixedness, a part of his 
complex idea of gold, may make propositions concern- 
ing gold, and draw consequences from them, that will 
truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in such a sig- 
nification ; bat yet such as another man can never be 
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forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, who 
makes not malleableness, or the same degree of fixed- 
ness, part of that complex idea, that the name gold, iu 
his use of it, stands for. 

. ^ § 16. This is a natural, and almost un- 

Kquor. * avoidable imperfection in almost all the 
names of substances, in all languages what- 
soever which men will easily find, when once passing 
from confused or loose notions, they come to more strict 
and close inquiries. For then they will be convinced 
how doubtful and obscure those words are in their sig- 
j)ification, which in ordinary use appeared very clear 
and determined, I was once in a meeting of very 
learned and ingenious physicians, where by chance there 
arose a question, whether any liquor passed through the 
filaments of the nerves. The debate having been ma- 
naged a good while, by variety of arguments on both 
sides^ I (who had been used to suspect, that the great- 
est part of disputes was more about the signification of 
words than a real difference in the conception of things) 
desired, that before they went any farther on in this dis- 
pute, they Would first examine, and establish amongst 
them, what the word liquor signified. They at first 
were a little surprised at the proposal ; and had they 
teen persons less ingenious, they might perhaps have 
taken it for a very frivolous .or extravagant one : since 
there was no one there that thought not himself to un- 
derstand very perfectly what the word liquor stood foi- ; 
which I think too none of the most perplexed names of 
substances. However, they were pleased to comply 
with my motion, and upon examination found, that the 
signification of that word was not so settled and certain 
as they had all imagined ; but that each of them made 
it a sign of a different complex idea. This made them 
perceive that the main of their dispute was about the 
signification of that term ; and that they differed very 
little in their opinions, concerning some fluid and sub- 
tile matter, passing through the conduits of the nerves ; 
though it was not so easy to agree whether it was to be 
called liquor or no, a thing which, when considered, they 
thought it npt worth the contending about. 
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§ 17» How much this is the case, in the Instance; 
greatest part of disputes that men are en- go^d. 
gaged so hotlj in^ I shall perhaps have an occasion in 
another place to take notice. Let us only here consider 
little more exactly the fore-mentioned instance of the 
word gold, and we shall see how hard it is precisely to 
determine its signification. I think all agree to make it 
stand for a body of a certain yellow shining colour; 
which being the idea to which children have annexed 
that name, the shining yellow part of a peacock's tail is 
properly to them gold. Others finding fusibility joined 
with that yellow colour in certain parcels of matter, 
make of that combination a complex idea, to which they 
give the name gold to denote a sort of substances ; and 
so exclude from being gold all such yellow shining bo- 
dies, as by fire will be reduced to ashes ; and admit to 
be of that species, or to be comprehended under that 
name gold, only such substances as having that shining 
yellow colour will by fire be reduced to fusion, and not 
to ashes; Another by the same reason adds the weight, 
which being a quality, as straitly joined with that co- 
lour, as its fusibility, he thinks has the same reason to 
be joined in its idea^ and to be signified by its name : 
and therefore the other made up of body, of such a co- 
lour and fusibility, to be imperfect ; and so on of all the 
rest : wherein no one can show a reason why some of 
the inseparable qualities, that are always united in nature, 
should be put into the nominal essence, and others left 
out : or why the word gold, signifying that sort of body 
the ring on his finger is made of, should determine that 
sort rather by its colour, weight, and fusibility, than by 
its colour, weight, and solubility in aq. regia : siqce the 
disserving it by that liquor is as inseparable from it as 
the fusion by fire ; and they are both of them nothing 
but the relation which that substance has to two other 
bodies, which have a power to operate differently upon 
it. For by what right is it that fusibility comes to be a 
part of the essence signified by the word gold, and solu- 
bility but a property of it ? or why is its colour part of 
the essence, and its malleableness but a property ? That 
which I mean is this, Tba^ thes^ being all but propev» 

YOL. XI, C 
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ties depending^ on its real constitution, and ilothing but 
powers, either active or passive, in reference to other 
bodies : no one has authority to determine the signifi- 
cation of the word gold (as referred to such a body ex- 
isting in nature) more to one collection of ideas to be 
found in that body than to another : whereby the signi- 
fication of that name must unavoidably be very uncer- 
tain ; since, as has been said, several people observe se- 
veral properties in the same substance ; and, I think, I 
may say nobody j*' all. And therefore we have but 
very imperfect descriptions of things, and words have 
very uncertain significations. 

Thenamesof § 18. From what has been said, it is easy 
simple ideas to observe what has been before remarked, 
the least viz. That the names of simple ideas are, of 
doubtful. ^12 others, the least liable to mistakes, and 
that for these reasons. First, because the ideas they 
stand for, being each but one single perception, are 
much easier got, and more clearly retained, than the 
more complex ones, and therefore are not liable to the 
uncertainty which usually attends those compounded 
ones of substances and mixed modes, in which the pre- 
cise number of simple ideas, that make them up, are 
not easily agi'eed, and so readily kept in the mind. 
And secondly, because they are never referred to any 
other essence, but barely that perception they imme- 
diately signify : which reference is that which renders 
the signification of the names of substances naturally so 
perplexed, and gives occasion to so many disputes. 
Men that do not perversely use their words, or on pur- 
pose set themselves to cavil, seldom mistake in any lan- 
guage, which they are acquainted with, the use and sig- 
nification of the names of simple ideas : white and sweet, 
yellow and bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with 
them, which every one precisely comprehends, or easily 
perceives he is ignorant of, and seeks to be informed. 
But what precise collection of simple ideas modesty or 
frugality stand for in another's use, is not so certainly 
known. And however we are apt to think we well 
enough know what is meant by gold or iron ; yet the 
prepise complex idea, others make them the signs of, 
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is not so certain : and I believe it is very seldom that, 
in speaker and hearer, they stand for exactly the same 
collection. Which must needs produce mistakes and 
disputes, when they are made use of in discourses, 
wherein men have to do with universal propositions, 
and would settle in their minds universal truths, and 
consider the consequences that follow from them. 

§ 19. By the same rule, the names of 
simple modes are, next to those of simple ^^ ^^^ ^ 
ideas, least liable to doubt and uncertainty, m^g.^""^ ^ 
especially those of figure and number, of 
which men have so clear and distinct ideas. WTio ever, 
that had a mind to understand them, mistook the ordi- 
nary meaning of seven, or a triangle? And in general 
the least compounded ideas in every kind have the least 
dubious names. 

^ 20. Mixed modes therefore, that are -pj^^ ^^^^ 
made up but of a few and obvious simple doubtful are 
ideas, have usually names of no very uncer*^ the names of 
tain signification. But the names of mixed ^^^ T^^ 
modes, which comprehend a great number ^ed 
of simple ideas, are commonly of a very modes and 
doubtful and undetermined meaning, as has substances. 
been shown. The names of substances being annexed 
to ideas that are neither the real essences nor exact re- 
presentations of the patterns they are referred to, are 
liable yet to greater imperfection and uncertainty, espe-» 
cially when we come to a philosophical use of them. 

^ ^1.- The great disorder that happens wbythis 
in our names of substances, proceeding for imperfection 
the most part from our want of knowledge, charged 
and inability to penetrate into their real "po^^ words. 
constitutions, it may probably be wondered, why I charge 
this as an impei^fection rather upon our words than un« 
derstandings. This exception has so much appearance 
of justice, that I think myself obliged to give a reason 
why I have followed this method. I must confess then, 
that when I first began this discourse of the understand- 
ing, and a good while after, I had not the least thought 
that any consideration of words was at all necessary to it* 
But when having passed over the original and composi^ 

c2! 
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tion of our ideas, I began to examine the extent and 
certainty of our knowledge, I found it had so near a con-*^ 
nexion with words, that, unless their force and manner 
of signification were first well observed, there could be 
very little said clearly and pertinently concerning know^- 
ledge ; which being conversant about truth, had con- 
stantly to do with propositions. And though it termi- 
nated in things, yet it was for the most part so much by 
the intervention of words, that they seemed scarce sepa- 
rable from our general knowledge. At least they inter- 
pose themselves so much between our understandings 
and the truth which it would contemplate and appre-* 
hend, that like the medium through which visible 
objects pass, their obscurity and disorder do not seldom 
cast a mist before our eyes, and impose upon our un-i 
derstandings. If we consider, in the fallacies men put 
upon themselves as well as others, and the mistakes in 
men's disputes and notions, how great a part is owing 
to words, and their uncertain or mistaken significations^ 
we shall have reason to think this no small obstacle in 
the way to knowledge; which, I conclude, we are the 
more carefully to be warned of, because it has been so 
far from being taken notice of as an inconvenience, that 
the arts of improving it have been made the business of 
mea's study ; and obtained the reputation of learning: 
and subtilty, as we shall see in the following chapter- 
But I am apt to imagine, that were the imperfections^ 
of language, as the instrument of knowledge, more 
thoroughly weighed, a great many of the controversies 
that make such a noise in the world, would of them-» 
selves cease ; and the way to knowledge, and perhaps 
peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does, 
m,^. 1. ^n ^ 22. Sure I am, that the sis^nification 

This should r. ' J • 11 1 J j« 

teach us mo. ^^ ^^^^^ »« ^^ languages depending very 
deration, in much on the thoughts, notions, and ideas 
imposing our of him that uses them, must unavoidably be 
^T ^^^^ ^^ of great uncertainty to men of the same Ian* 

old authors. » . x rr.i-« • -j ^ • 

guage and country. 1 his is so evident m 
the Greek authors, that he that shall peruse their writings 
will find in almost every one of them a distinct language, 
though ik^ game words. But when tp this natural dif* 
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iiculty in every country there shall be added di^el^nt 
countries and remote ages^ wherein the speakers antl 
writers had very different notions, tempers, customs, 
ornaments and figures of speech, &c. every one of which 
influenced the signification of their words then, though 
to us now they are lost and unknown ; it would become 
us to be charitable one to another in our interpretations 
or misunderstanding of those ancient writings : which 
though of great concernment to be understood, are 
liable to the unavoidable diflSculties of speech, which (if 
we except the names of simple ideas, and some very 
obvious things) is not capable, without a constant de- 
fining the terms, of conveying the sense and intention 
of the speaker, without any manner of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, to the hearer. And in discourses of religion, 
law^ and morality, as they are matters of the highest 
concernment, so there will be the greatest difiiculty. 

^ 28. The volumes of interpreters and commenta- 
tors on the old and new Testament are but too manifest 
proofs of this. Though every thing said in the text be 
infallibly true, yet the reader may be, nay caiinot choose 
but be very fallible in the understanding of it. Nor is 
it to be wondered, that the will of God, when clo^thed 
in words, should be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, 
which unavoidably attends that sort of conveyance; 
when even his Son, whilst cloathed in flesh, was subject 
to all the frailties and inconveniencies of human nature, 
sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his goodness 
that he hath spread before all the world such legiUe 
characters of his works and providence, and given all 
mankind so sufficient a light of reason, that they to 
whom this written word never came, could not (when- 
ever they set themselves to search) either doubt of the 
being of a God, or of the obedience due to him. Since 
then the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very 
intelligible to all mankind, and seldom come to be con^ 
troverted; and other revealed truths, which are con- 
veyed to us by books and languages, are liable to the 
Gopmon and natural obscurities and difficulties incident 
to words; methinks it would become us to be more 
jrmrefui and diligent in observing the former, and less 
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magisterial, positive, and imperious, in imposing our 
own sense and interpretations of the latter. 



CHAP. X. 



Of the Abuse of Words. 

Abuse of § 1. Besides the imperfection that is na- 

words. turally in language, and the obscurity and 

confusion that is so hard to be avoided in the use of 
words, there are several wilful faults and neglects which 
men are guilty of in this way of communication, where- 
by they render these signs less clear and distinct in their 
signification, than naturally they need to be. 

First Words ^ ^* ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ kind, the first and 
without any, iHost palpable abuse is, the using of words 
or without without clear and distinct ideas ; or, which 
dear ideas, jg ^orse, signs without any thing signified. 
Of these there are two sorts : 

!• One may observe, in all languages, certain words, 
that if they be examined. Will be found, in their first 
original and their appropriated use, not to stand for any 
tjlear and distinct ideas. These, for the most part, the 
•several sects of philosophy and religion have introduced. 
Por their authors, or promoters, either affecting some, 
thing singular and out of the way of common apprehen- 
sions, or to support some strange opinions, or cover 
some weakness of their hypothesis, seldom fail to coin 
new words, and such as, when they come to be examined, 
may justly be called insignificant terms. For having 
either had no determinate collection of ideas annexed 
to them, when they were first invented ; or at least such 
as, if well examined, will be found inconsistent ; it is no 
wonder if afterwards, in the vulgar use of the same 
party, they remain empty sounds, with little or no' sig- 
nification, amongst those who think it enough to have 
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them often in their mouths, as the distinguishing cha- 
racters of their church, or school, without much trou- 
bling their heads to examine what are the precise ideas 
they stand for. I shall not need here to heap up in- 
stances ; every man's reading and conversation will suf- 
ficiently furnish him ; or if he wants to be better stored, 
the great mint-masters of this kind of terms, I mean 
the school-men and metaphysicians (under which, I 
think, the disputing natural and moral philosophers of 
these latter ages may be comprehended) have where- 
withal abundantly to content him. 

§ 3. 11. Others there be, who extend this abuse yet 
farther, who take so little care to lay by words, which 
in their primary notation have scarce any clear and dis- 
tinct ideas which they are annexed to, that by an un- 
pardonable negligence they familiarly use words, which 
the propriety of language has affixed to very important 
ideas, without any distinct meaning at all. Wisdom, 
glory, grace, &c. are words frequent enough in every 
man's mouth ; but if a great many of those who use 
them, should be asked what they mean by them, they 
would be at a stand, and not know what to answer : a 
plain proof, that though they have learned those sounds, 
and have them ready at their tongue's end, yet there are 
no determined ideas laid up in their minds, which are to 
be expressed to others by them. 

§ 4. Men having been accustomed from Occasioned 
their cradles to learn words, which are easily ^7 learning 
got and retained, before they knew, or had ^^TSi^''''^ 
framed the complex ideas, to which they they belong 
were annexed, or which were to be found to. 
in the things they were thought to stand for; they usually 
continue to do so all their lives ; and without taking 
the pains necessary to settle in their minds determined 
ideas, they use their words for such unsteady and con- 
fused notions as they have, contenting themselves with 
the same words other people use : as if their very sound 
necessarily carried with it constantly the same meaning. 
This, though men make a shift with, in the ordinary 
occurrences of life, where they find it necessary to be 
understood, and therefore they make signs till they are- 
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so ; yet this iilsignificancy in their words, when thej 
come to reason concerning either their tenets or interest, 
manifestly fills their discourse with abundance o£ empty 
unintelligible noise aiid jargon, . especially in moral mat* 
ters, Where the words for the most part standing for 
arbitrary and numerous collections of ideas, not regu* 
larly and permanently united in nature, their bare sounds 
are often only thought on, or at least very obscure atid 
uncertain notiotis annexed to them. Men take the 
words they find in use amongst their neighbours ; and 
that they may not seem ignorant what they stand for, 
use them confidently, without much troubling their 
heads about a certain fixed meaning ; whereby, besides 
the ease of it, they obtain this advantage, that as in such 
discourses they seldom are in the right, so they are as 
seldom to be convinced that they are in the Wrong ; it 
being all one to go about to draw those men out of their 
mistakes, who have no settled notions, as to dispossess a 
vagrant of his habitation, who has no settled abode. 
This I guess to be so ; and every one may observe in 
himself and others, whether it be or no. 

§ 5. Secondly, another great abuse of 
fflmli^tion^ words is inconstancy in the use of them, 
rf them. It is hard to find a discourse written of any 
subject, especially of controversy, wherein 
one shall not observe, if he read with attention, the same 
words (and those commonly the most material in the 
discourse, and upon which the argument turns) used 
sometimes for one collection of simple ideas, and some- 
times for another : which is a perfect abuse of language. 
Words being intended for signs of my ideas, to make 
them known to others, not by any natural signification, 
but by a voluntary imposition, it is plain cheat and 
abuse, when I make them stand sometimes for one thing, 
and sometimes for another *, the wilful doing whereof^ 
can be imputed to nothing but great folly, or greater 
dishonesty. And a man, in his accounts with another, 
may, with as much fairness, make the characters of num- 
bers stand sometimes for one, and sometimes for another 
collection of units (v. g. this character 3 stands some-' 
times for tbree^ aometimes for four, and sono^times fw 
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eight) as ill his discourse, or reasoning*, make the satfie 
words stand for different collections of simple ideas. If 
men should do so in their reckonings, I wonder Who 
Would have to do with them ? One who would speak 
thus, in the affairs and business of the world, and call 8 
sometime seven, and sometimes nine, as best serred his 
advantage, would presently have clapped upon him one 
of the two names men are commonly disgusted with< 
And yet in arguings and learned contests, the same soit 
of proceedings passes commonly for wit and learnitig i 
but to me it appears a greater dishonesty, than the mis^^ 
placing of counters in the casting up a debt ; and the 
cheat the gi'eater, by how much truth is of greater coii^ 
cemment and value than money. 

^ 6. Thirdly, another abuse of language ^ Affe<*ted 
is an affected obscurity, by either, applying obscurity by 
old words to new and unusual significations^ wron^ ap- 
or introducing new and ambiguous terms^ plicdtion. 
without defining either ; or else putting them so toge- 
ther, as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though 
the Peripatetic philosophy has been most emiUent in 
this way, yet other sects have not been wholly clear <tf 
it. There ai'e scarce any of them that are not cumberM 
with some difficulties (such is the imperfectioh of humaU 
knowledge) which they have been fain to cover with 
obscurity of terms, and to confound the signification of 
words, which, like a mist before people's eyes-, mighf 
hinder their weak parts from being discovered, l^hat 
body and extension, in common use, stand fbr two did<' 
tinct ideas, is plain to any one that will but reflect a 
little* For were their signification precisely the satiie^ 
it would be projier, and as intelligible to say, the body 
of an extension, as the extension of a body ; and yd^ 
there are those who find it necessary to confound thei^ 
signification. To this abuse^ and the mischiefs of con^ 
founding the signification of words, logick and the li- 
beral sciences, as they have been handled in the school 
have given reputation ; and the admired art of disput- 
ing hath added much to the natural imperfection of 
languages^ whilst it has been made use of and fitted td 
per ple& the significati^ ^ W(>ras, more than to discover 
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the knowledge and truth of things : and he that will 
look into that sort of learned writings, will find the 
words there much more obscure, uncertain, and unde- 
termined in their meaning, than they are in ordinary 
conversation. 

Logick and ^ 7. This is unavoidably to be so, where 
dispute have jjig^'s parts and learning are estimated by 

mucu con™ » o i^ 

tributed to tlieir skill in disputing. And if reputation 
this. and reward shall attend these conquests, 

which depend mostly on the fineness and niceties of 
words, it is no wonder if the wit of man, so employed, 
should perplex, involve, and subtilize the signification 
of sounds, so as never to want something to say, in op- 
posing or defending any question ; the victory being ad- 
judged not to him who had truth on his side, but the last 
word in the dispute.. 

§ 8. This, though a very useless skill, and 
C^ng it ^Yi2i^ ^jjj^jj J ^j^jjj^ ^j jj^^ ^ opposite to the 

suDtilty. ^ , - , - _ *^^ 1 , . 1 

ways of knowledge, hath yet passed hitherto 
under the laudable and esteemed names of subtilty and 
acuteness : and has had the applause of the schools, and 
encouragement of one part of the learned men of the 
world. And no wonder, since the philosophers of old 
(the disputing and wrangling philosophers I mean, 
such as Lucian wittily and with reason taxes) and 
the schoolmen since, aiming at glory and esteem for 
their great and universal knowledge, easier a great 
deal to be pretended to than really acquired, found 
this a good expedient to cover their ignorance with 
a curious and inexplicable web of peiplexed words, 
and procure to themselves the admiration of others 
by unintelligible terms, the apter to produce won- 
der, because they could not be undei*stood: whilst 
it appears in all history, that these profound doc- 
tors were no wiser, nor more useful than their neigh- 
bours; and brought but small advantage to human 
life, or the societies whei'ein they lived : unless the 
coining of new words, where they produced no new 
things to apply them to, or the perplexing or ob- 
scuring the signification of old ones, and so bringing 
all things into question and dispute^ were a thing pro- 
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fitable to the life of man, or worthy commendation and 
reward. 

§ 9. For notwithstanding these learned xhisleam- 
disputants, these all-knowing doctors, it was mg very lit- 
to the unscholastic statesman, that the go- tie benefits 
vernments of the world owed their peace, «^®*y* 
defence, and liberties ; and from the illiterate and con- 
temned mechanick (a name of disgrace) that they re- 
ceived the improvements of useful arts. Nevertheless, 
this artificial ignorance, and learned gibberish, prevailed 
mightily in these last ages, by the interest and artifice 
of those who found no easier way to that pitch of autho- 
rity and dominion they have attained, than by amusing 
the men of business and ignorant with hard words, or 
employing the ingenious and idle in intricate disputes 
about unintelligible terms, and holding them perpetu- 
ally entangled in that endless labyrinth. Besides, there 
is no such way to gain admittance, or give defence to 
strange and absurd doctrines, as to guard them round 
about with legions of obscure, doubtful, and undefined 
words : which yet make these retreats more like the 
dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortresses of 
fair warriors ; which if it be hard to get them out of, 
it is not for the strength that is in them, but the briars 
and thorns, and the obscurity of the thickets they are 
beset with. For untruth being unacceptable to the 
mind of man, there is no other defence left for absurdity^ 
but obscurity. 

& 10. Thus learned ijscnorance, and this ,> , , , 

_J n ^ . . ® . .^. ' o But destroy* 

art of keeping, even inquisitive men, irom ^he instru* 
true knowledge, hath been propagated in mentsof 
the world, and hath much perplexed whilst knowledge 
it pretended to inform the understanding. ^tiOT^"^*^" 
For we see that other well-meaning and 
wise men, whose education and paits had not acquired 
that acuteness, could intelligibly express themselves to 
one another ; and in its plain use make a benefit of lan- 
guage. But though unlearned men well enough under- 
stood the words white and black, &c. and had constant 
notions of the ideas signified by those words ; yet there 
were philosophers found, who had learning and subtiltjr 
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enough to prove^ that snow was black ; i. e. to prove, 
that white was black. Whereby they had the advantage 
to destroy the instruments and means of discourse, con- 
versation, instruction, and society ; whilst with great art 
and subtilty they did no more but perplex and confound 
the signification of words, and thereby render language 
less useful, than the real defects of it had made it ; a gift, 
which the illiterate bad not attained to. 
AsuBefiilas § 11. These learned men did equally in* 
to confound struct men's understandings^ and profit their 
the sound of liy^g^ ^g ^q ^^q should alter the signification 
the letters. ^^ k^oWn characters, and, by a subtle device 
of learning, far surpassing the capacity of the illiterate) 
dull, and vulgar, should in his writing, show that he 
could put A for B, and D for £, &c. to the no small ad-^ 
miration and benefit of his reader : it being as senseless 
to put black, which is a word agreed on to stand for one 
sensible idea, to put it> I say, for another, or the con- 
trary idea, i. e. to call snow black, as to put this mark 
A, which is a character agreed on to stand for one mo- 
dification of sound, made by. a certain motion of the or-> 
gans of speech, for B ; which is agreed on to stand for 
another modification of sound, made by another certain 
mode of the organs of speech* 

This art has § 12. Nor hath this mischief stopped in 
perplexed logical niceties, or curious empty specula- 
reliponand tlous; it hath invaded the great concem- 
ju ice. ments of human life and society, obscured 

and perplexed the material truths of law and divinity ; 
brought confusion, disorder, and uncertainty into the 
affairs of mankind ; and if not destroyed, yet in a great 
measure rendered useless, these two great rules, rehgion 
and justice. What have the greatest part of the com-* 
ments and disputes upon the laws of God and man served 
lor, but to make the meaning more doubtful, and per- 
plex the sen^e? What have been the effect of those 
multiplied curious distinctions and acute niceties, but 
obscurity and uncertainty, leaving the words more un- 
intelligible, atid the reader more at a loss ? How else 
eomes it to pass that princes, speaking or Writing to 
their servants^ in their oi'dinary commands, are easily^ 
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understood ; speaking to their people, in their laws, arer 
not so ? And, as I remarked before, doth it not pften. 
happen, that a man of an ordinary capacity very weljL 
understands a text or a law that he reads^ till he ^on^ 
suits an expositor, or goes to counsel ; who, by that time 
he hath done explaining them, makes the words signify 
either nothing at all, or what he pleases. 

§ 13. Whether any by interests of these And ought 
professions have occasioned this, I will not not to p^ .. 
here examine; but I leave it to be consider- ^^^ learning, 
ed, whether it would not be well for mankind, who$^ 
concernment it is to know things as they are, and to dp 
what they ought, and not to spend their lives in talkinff 
about them^ or tossing words to and fro; whether it 
would not be well, I say, that the use of words were madi^ 
plain and direct, and that language, which was given \^% 
for the improvement of knowledge and bond of societyji 
should not be employed to darken truth, and unsettle 
people's rights ; to raise mists, and render unintelljgibte 
both morality and religion ? Or that at least, if this wilt 
happen, it should not be thought learning or knowledge 
to do so ? 

§ 14a Fourthly^ another great abuse of 4. Taking 
words is, the taking them for things. This them for 
though it in some degree concerns all names ^^^&' 
in general, yet more particularly affects those of suIk 
stances. To this abuse those men are mast sut^ect, who 
most confine their thoughts to any one system, and give 
themselves up into a firm belief of the perfection of any 
received hypothesis ; whereby they comq to be persuad** 
ed, that the terms of that sect are so suited to the nature 
of things, that they perfectly correspond with their real 
existence. Who is there, that has been bred up in th(5 
Peripatetic philosophy, who does not think the ten 
names, under which are ranked the ten predicament^ 
to be exactly conformable to the nature of things ? Who 
is there of that school, that is not persuaded, that subr 
stantial forms, vegetative souls, abhorrence of a vacuum, 
intentional species, &c. are something real? These 
words men have learned from their very entrance upon 

knQ9^1e(%^; and have found th^ir m^stersi and p^yst^QUf 
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lay great stress upon them ; and therefore they cannot 
quit the opinion, that they are conformable to nature, 
and are the representations of something that really 
exists. The Platonists have their soul of the world, and 
the Epicureans their endeavour towards motion in their 
atoms when at rest. There is scarce any sect in philo- 
sophy has not a distinct set of terms, that others under- 
stand not ; but yet this gibberish, which, in the weak- 
ness of human understanding, serves so well to palliate 
men's ignorance, and cover their errors, comes, by fa- 
miliar use amongst those of the same tribe, to seem the 
most important part of language, and of all other the 
terms the most significant. And should aerial and aethe- 
rial vehicles come once, by the prevalency of that doc- 
trine, to be generally received any where, no doubt 
those terms would make impressions on men's minds, so 
as to establish them in the persuasion of the reality of 
such things, as much as Peripatetic forms and inten- 
tional species have heretofore done. 
Instance in ^15. How much names taken for things 
matter. are apt to mislead the understanding, the 

attentive reading of philosophical writers would abun^ 
dantly discover ; and that, perhaps, in words little sus- 
pected of any such misuse. I shall instance in one 
only, and that a very familiar one : how many intricate 
disputes have there been about matter, as if there were 
some such thing really in nature, distinct from body ; 
as it is evident the word matter stands for an idea 
distinct from the idea of body ? For if the ideas 
these two terms stood for were precisely the same, they 
might indifferently, in all places, be put for one another. 
But we see, that though it be proper to say, there is 
one matter of all bodies, one cannot say there is one 
body of all matters : we familiarly say, one body is big- 
ger than another ; but it sounds harsh (and I think is 
never used) to say one matter is bigger than another. 
Whence comes this then ? viz. from hence, that though 
matter and body be not really distinct, but wherever 
there is the one there is the other ; yet matter and body 
stand for two different conceptions, whereof the one is 
Incomplete, and but a part of the other. For body 
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stands for a solid extended figured substance, whereof 
matter is but a partial and more confused conception, 
it seeming to me to be used for the substance and soli- 
ditj of body, without taking in its extension and figure: 
and therefore it is that speaking of matter, we speak of 
it always as one, because in truth it expressly contains 
nothing but the idea of a solid substance, which is every 
where the same, every where uniform. This being our 
idea of matter, we no more conceive or speak of diffe- 
rent matters in the world, than we do of different soli- 
dities ; though we both conceive and speak of different 
bodies, because extension and figure are capable of va« 
riation. But since solidity cannot exist without exten- 
sion and figure, the taking matter to be the name of 
something really existing under that precision, has no 
doubt produced those obscure and unintelligible dis-> 
courses and disputes, which have filled the heads and 
books of philosophers concerning materia prima ; which 
imperfection or abuse, how far it may concern a great 
many other general terms, I leave to be considered. 
This, I think, I may at least say, that we should have 
a great many fewer disputes in the world, if words were 
taken for what they are, the signs of our ideas only, 
and not for things themselves. For when we argue 
about matter, or any the like term, we truly argue only 
about the idea we express by that sound, whether that 
precise idea agree to any thing really existing in nature 
or no. And if men would tell what ideas they make 
their words stand for, there could not be half that ob- 
scurity or wrangling, in the search or support of truth, 
that there is. 

§ 16. But whatever inconvenience fol- This makes 
lows from this mistake of words, this I am errors last- 
sure, that by constant and familiar use they ^S' 
charm men into notions far remote from the truth of 
things. It would be a hard matter to persuade anyone, 
that the words which his father or schoolmaster, the 
parson of the parish, or such a reverend doctor used, 
signified nothing that really existed in nature ; which, 
perhaps, is none of the least causes, that men are so 
hardly drawn to quit their mistakes, even in opinions 
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purdf philosophical, and n^here they have no other in- 
terest but truth. For the words they have a long time 
been used to, remaining firm in their minds, it is no 
wonder that the wrong notions annexed to them should 
not be removed. 

5. Settinar ^17- Fifthly, another abuse of words, 

tiem for is the setting them in the place of things 
vhat they which they do or can by no means signify; 
ca^t sig- -^^g. jjjgy observe, that in the general names 
^* of substances, whereof the nominal essences 

are only known to us, when we put them into proposi* 
tions, and affirm or deny any thing about themi we do 
most commonly tacitly suppose, or intepd they should 
stand for the real essence of a certain sort of substances. 
For when a man says gold is malleable, he means and 
would insinuate something more than this, that what I 
call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no 
more) but would have this understood, viz. that gold, 
i. e. what has the real essence of gold, is malleable ; 
which amounts to thus much, that malleableness de- 
pends on, and is inseparable from the real essence of 
gold. But a man not knowing wherein that real essence 
consists, the connexion in his mind of malleableness, is 
not truly with an essence he knows not, but only with 
the sound gold he puts for it. Thus, when we say, that 
^^ animal rationale" is, and ^' animal implumebipes latis 
unguibus'* is not a good definition of a man ; it is plain, 
we suppose the name man in this case to stand for the 
real essence of a species, and would signify, that a 
rational animal better described that real essence than a 
two-legged animal with broad nails, and without fea- 
thers. For else, why might not Plato as properly make 
the word ivifta-rrog^ or man, stand for his complex idea, 
made up of the idea of a body, distinguished from others 
by a certain shape and other outward appearances, as 
Aristotle make the complex idea, to which he gave the 
name iEi^Of wtoc, or man, of body and the faculty of rea- 
soning joined together; unless the name Asi/O^ft^To^, or man, 
were supposed to stand for something else than what it 
signifies ; and to be put in the place of some other thing 
than the idea a man professes be would express by it ? 
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§ 18. It is true, the names of substances v. g. Putting 
would be much more usefuL and proposi- ^^^ ^^^ *^® 

J . ,, , ' ^ f . 5'eal essences 

tions made m them much more certam, of sub^ 
were the real essences of substances the ideas stances* 
in our minds which those words signified. And it is 
for want of those real essences that our words convey 
so little knowledge or certainty in our discourses about 
them : and therefore the mind, to remove that imper- 
fection as much as it can, makes them, by a secret sup* 
position, to stand for a thing, having that real essence, 
as if thereby it made some nearer approaches to it. For 
though the word man or gold signify nothing truly but 
a complex idea of properties united together in one sort 
of substances : yet there is scarce any body in the use of 
these words, but often supposes each of those names to 
stand for a thing having the real essence, on which these 
properties depend. Which is so far from diminishing' 
the imperfection of our words, that by a plain abuse it 
adds to it when we would make them stand for some*- 
thing, which not being in our complex idea, the name 
we use can no ways be the sign of. 

^19. This shows us the reason why in Hence we 
mixed modes any of the ideas that make the think every 
composition of the complex one, beinff left changeof our 

idea in sub^ 

out or changed, it is allowed to be another stances not 
thing, i. e. to be of another species, it is to change 
plain in chance-medley, man-slaughter, the species. 
murder, parricide, &c. The reason whereof is, because 
the complex idea signified by that name is the real as 
well as nominal essence; and there is no secret reference 
of that name to any other essence but that. But in sub- 
stances it is not so. For though in that called gold one 
puts into his complex idea what another leaves out, and 
vice versa ; yet men do not usually think that therefore 
the species is changed : because they secretly in their 
minds refer that name, and suppose it annexed to a real 
immutable essence of a thing existing, on which those 
properties depend. He that adds to his complex idea 
if gold that of fixedness and solubility in aq. regia, 
which he puts not in it before, is not thought to have 
changed the ^pepi^; but only to have a more perfect; 

VOL. II. B 
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idea, by adding another simple idea, which is always in 
fact joined with those other, of which his former com- 
plex idea consisted. But this reference of the name to a 
thing, whereof we had not the idea, is so far from help- 
ing at all, that it only serves the more to involve us in 
difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real es- 
sence of that species of bodies, the word gold (which by 
standing for a more or less perfect collection of simple 
ideas, serves to design that sort of body well enough in 
civil discourses) comes to have no signification at all, be- 
ing put for somewhat, whereof we have no idea at all, 
and so can signify nothing at all, when the body itself is 
away. For however it may be thought all one ; yet, if 
well considered, it will be found a quite different thing 
to argue about gold in name, and about a parcel in the 
body itself, v. g. a piece of leaf-gold laid before us ; 
though in discourse we are fain to substitute the name 
for the thing. 

The cause of § 20. That which I think very much dis- 
the abuse, a poses men to substitute their names for the 
supposition j.gg^j essences of species, is the supposition 
working al- before- mentioned, that nature works regular- 
ways regu- ly in the production of things, and sets the 
^^7' boundaries to each of those species, by giv- 

ing exactly the same real internal constitution to each 
individual, which we rank under one general name. 
Whereas any one who observes their different qualities, 
can hardly doubt, that many of the individuals, called 
by the same name, are, in their internal constitution, as 
different one from another as several of those which are 
ranked under different specifick names. This sup|)osi- 
tion, however, that the same precise and internal con- 
stitution goes always with the same specifick name, 
makes men forward to take those names for the repre- 
sentatives of those real essences, though indeed they sig- 
nify nothing but the complex ideas they have in their 
minds when they use them. So that, if I may say, sig- 
nifying one thing, and being supposed for, or put in the 
place of another, they cannot but, in such a kind of use, 
cause a great deal of uncertainty in men's discourses ; 
especially in those who h^ve thorpugbly imbibed the 
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doctrine of substantial forms, whereby they firmly ima- 
g-ine the several species of things to be detennined and 
distinguished^ 

§ 21. But however preposterous and ab- xhis abuse 
surd it be to make our names stand for ideas contains two 
we have not, (or which is all one) essences ^?^ suppo- 
that we know not, it being in effect to make ^*^°^' 
our words the signs of nothing ; yet it is evident to any 
onei who ever so little reflects on the use men make of 
their words, that there is nothing more familiar. When 
a man asks whether this or that thing he sees, let it be 
a drill, or a monstrous foetus, be a man or no ; it is evi- 
dent, the question is not, whether that particular thing 
agree to his complex idea, expressed by the name man : 
but whether it has in it the real essence of a species of 
things, which he supposes his name man to stand for. 
In which way of using the names of substances, there 
are these false suppositions contained. 

First, that there are certain precise essences accord- 
ing to which nature makes all particular things, and by 
which they are distinguished into species. That every 
thing has a real constitution, whereby it is what it is, 
and on which its sensible qualities depend, is past doubt : 
but I think it has been proved, that this makes not the 
distinction of species, as we rank them ; nor the bound- 
aries of their names. 

Secondly, this tacitly also insinuates, as if we had 
ideas of these proposed essences. For to what purpose 
else is it to inquire whether this or that thing have the 
real essence of the species man, if we did not suppose 
that there were such a specifick essence known r which 
yet is utterly false : and therefore such application of 
names, as would make them stand for ideas which we 
have not, must needs cause great disorder in discoursies 
and reasonings about them, and be a great inconveni-i 
ence in our communication by words. 

^ 22. Sixthly, there remains yet another 6. A suppo- 
more ereneral, though perhaps less observed *^*^°j ^^^ 

0*4 words iiav6 a 

abuse of words : and that is, that men hav- certain and 
ing by a long and familiar use annexed to evident sig^ 
them certain ide^s, they are apt to imagine wfic^tion, 

D 2 
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so near and necessary a connexion between the names 
and the signification they use them in, that they for- 
wardly suppose one cannot but understand what their 
meaning is ; und therefoi^ one ought to acquiesce in the 
words delivered, as if it were past doubt, that, in the 
use of those common received sounds, the speaker and 
hearer had necessarily the same precise ideas. Whence 
presuming, that when they have in discourse used any 
term, they have thereby, as it were, set before others the 
very thing they talked of; and so likewise taking the 
words of others, as naturally standing for just what they 
themselves have been accustomed to apply them to, they 
never trouble themselves to explain their own, or under- 
stand clearly others meaning. From whence common- 
ly proceed noise and wrangling, without improvement 
or information ; whilst men take words to be the con- 
stant regular marks of agreed notions, which in truth 
are no more but the voluntary and unsteady signs of 
their own ideas. And yet men think it strange, if in 
discourse, or (where it is often absolutely necessary) in 
dispute, one sometimes asks the meaning of their terms: 
though the ^guings one may every day observe in con- 
versation, make it evident, that there are few names of 
complex ideas which any two men use for the same just 
precise collection. It is hard to name a word which 
will not' be a clear instance of this. Life is a term, none 
more familiar. Any one almost would take it for an 
affront to be asked what he meant by it. And yet if it 
comes in question, whether a plant, that lies ready 
formed in the seed, have life: whether the embryo in an 
egg before incubation, or a man in a swoon without 
'sense or motion, be alive or no ; it is easy to perceive 
that a clear distinct settled idea does not always accom- 
pany the utse of so known a word as that of life is. Some 
gross and confused conceptions men indeed ordinarily 
have, to which they apply the common words of their 
language; and such a loose use of their words serves them 
well enough in their ordinary discourses^ or affairs. But 
this is not sufficient for philosophical inquiries. Know- 
ledge and reasoning require precise determinate ideas. 
And though, ttien will not be so importunately dull, a$ 
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not to understand what others say without demanding 
an explication of their terms : nor so trouUesomelj crir 
tical, as to correct others in the use of the words thejr 
receive from them ; yet where truth and knowledge are 
concerned in the case» I know not what fault it can be 
to desire the explication of words, whose sense seems 
dubious ; oi' why a man should be ashamed to own his 
ignorance, in what sense another man uses his words, 
since he has no other way of certainly knowing it, but 
by being informed. This abuse of taking words upoiji 
trust has no where spread so far, nor with so ill efiects, 
as amongst men of letters. The multiplication and 
obstinacy of disputes, which have so laid waste the intel^* 
lectual world, is owing to nothing more, than to this 
ill use of words. For though it be generally believed 
that there is great diversity of opinions in the volumes 
and variety of controversies the world is distracted with, 
yet the most I can find that the contending learned men 
of different parties do, in their arguings one with an- ^ 
other, is, that they speak different languages. For I 
am apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting 
terms, think upon things, and know what they think, 
they think all the same; though perhaps what they 
would have, be different. 

§ 23. To conclude this consideration of rj^^ ^^^ ^^ 
the imperfection and abuse of language ; the language : 
ends of language in our discourse with others, ir To eonvey 
being chiefly these three: first, to make our ideas. 
known one man's thoughts or ideas to another ; secondly, 
to do it with as much ease and quickness as possible ; 
and, thirdly, thereby to convey the knowledge of things : 
language is either abused or deficient, when it. fails of 
any of these three. 

First, words fail in the first of these ends, and lay not 
open one man's ideas to another's view : 1. When men 
have names in their mouths, without any determinate 
ideas in their minds, whereof they are the signs ; or, 2. 
When they apply the common received names of any 
language to ideas, to which the common use of that lan<- 
guage does not apply them : or, 3. When they apply 
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so far wants the materials of true knowledge in his un- 
derstandingy and hath instead thereof chimeras. 
^ § 32. In our notions concerning sub- 

^"^^'"^ stances, we are liable to all the former in- 
conveniencies ; v. g. he that uses the word 
tarantula, without having any imagination or idea of 
what it stands for^ pronounces a good word ; but so long 
means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new-dis- 
covered country shall see several sorts of animals and 
vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true 
ideas of them, as of a horse or stag : but can speak of 
them only by a description, till he shall either take the 
names the natives call them by, or give them names 

* himself. 8. He that uses the word body sometimes for 
pure extension, and sometimes for extension and soli* 
dity together, will talk veiy fallaciously. 4. He that 
gives the name horse to that idea, which common usage 
calls mule, talks improperly, and will not be under- 

. stood. 5. He that thinks the name centaur stands for 

some real being, imposes on himself, and mistakes words 

for things. 

§ 33. In modes and relations generally 
How m ^g gj,g liaijjg Qjjiy tQ the fQQj. first of these 

modes and , . . "^ . - t i 

relations. mconveniencies ; viz. 1 . 1 may have m my 
memory the names of modes, as gratitude 
or charity, and yet not have any precise ideas annexed 
in my thoughts to those names. 2. I may have ideas, 
and not know the names that belong to them ; v. g. I 
may have the idea of a man's drinking till his colour 
and humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his 
eyes look red, and his feet fail him ; and yet not know, 
that it is to be called drunkenness. 3. I may have the 
ideas of virtues or vices, and names also, but apply them 
amiss : v. g. when I apply the name frugality to that 
idea which others call and signify by this sound, covet*- 
ousness. 4. I may use any of those names with incon-* 
stancy. 5. But in modes and relations, I cannot have 
ideas disagreeing to the existence of things : for modes 
being complex ideas, made by the mind at pleasure ; 
and relation being but by way of considering or com- 
paring two things together^ and so also an idea of my 
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own making ; these ideas can scarce be found to disagree 
with any thing existing, since they are not in the mind 
as the copies of things regularly made by nature, nor 
as properties inseparably flowing from the internal con- 
stitution or essence of any substance ; but as it were pat-* 
terns lodged in my memory, with names annexed to 
them, to denominate actions and relations by5 as they 
come to exist. But the mistake is commonly in my 
giving a wrong name to my conceptions ; and so using 
words in a different sense from other people, I am not 
understood, but am thought to have wrong ideas of 
them, when I give wrong names to them. Only if I 
put in my ideas of mixed modes or relations any incon- 
sistent ideas together, I fill my head also with chimeras; 
since such ideas, if well examined, cannot so much as 
exist in the mind, much less any real being ever be de- 
nominated from them. 

§ 34. Since wit and fancy find easier 7. Figurative 
entertainment in the world, than dry truth speech also 
and real knowledge, figurative speeches and an abuse of 
allusion in language will hardly be admit- language. 
ted as an imperfection or abuse of it. I confess in dis-« 
courses where we seek rather pleasure and delight than 
information and improvement, such ornaments as ai*e 
borrowed from them can scarce pass for faults. But yet 
if we Would speak of things as they are, we must allow 
that all the art of rhetorick, besides order and clearness, 
all the artificial and figurative application of words elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing else but to insi- 
nuate wrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby mis- 
lead the judgment, and so indeed are perfect cheats : 
and therefore however laudable or allowable oratory may 
render them in harangues and popular addresses, they 
are certainly, in all discourses that pretend to inform or 
instruct, wholly to be avoided ; and where truth and 
knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a great 
faulty either of the language or person that makes use of 
them. What, and how various they are, will be super* 
fluous here to take notice ; the books of rhetorick which 
abound in the world, will instruct those who want to be 
informed » only I cannot but observe how little the pre*^ 
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servation and improvement of truth and knowledge is 
the care and concern of mankind: since the arts offal- 
lacy are endowed and preferred. It is evident how inuch 
men love to deceive and be deceived, since rhetorick, 
that powerful instrument of error and deceit, has its 
established professors, is publickly taught, and has 
always been had in great reputation : and, I doubt not, 
but it will be thought great boldness, if not brutality in 
me, to have said thus much against it. Eloquence, like 
the fair sex, has too prevailing beauties in it, to suffer 
itself ever to be spoken against. And it is in vain to 
find fault with those arts of deceiving, wherein men find 
pleasure to be deceived. 



CHAP. XL 



Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfections and 

j4 buses. 

They are § !• The natural and improved imperfec- 

worth seek- tions of languages we have seen above at large; 
^"g- and speech being the great bond that holds so- 

ciety together, and the common conduit whereby the 
improvements of knowledge are conveyed from one man, 
and one generation to another ; it would well deserve our 
most serious thoughts to consider what remedies are to 
be found for the inconveniencies above-mentioned. 
. ^ 2. I am not so vain to think, that any 

^' one can pretend to attempt the perfect 
reforming the languages of the world, no not so much as 
of his own country, without rendering himself ridicu- 
lous. To require that men should use their words con- 
stantly in the same sense, and for none but determined 
and uniform ideas, would be to think that all men should 
have the same notions, and should talk of nothing but 
what they have clear and distinct ideas of; which is not 
to be expected by any one, who hath not vanity enough 
to imagine he can prevail with men to be very knowing 
or very silent. And he must be very little skilled in the 
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world who thinks that a voluble tongue shall accom- 
pany only a good understanding ; or that men's talking 
much or little should hold proportion only to their 
knowledge. 

§ 3. But though the market and ex- 5^^ yg^ ^^^ 
change must be left to their own ways of cessary to 
talking, and gossipings not be robbed of their pliilosopliy. 
ancient privilege ; though the schools and men of argu- 
ment would perhaps take it amiss to have any thing 
offered to abate the length, or lessen the number, of their 
disputes : yet methinks those who pretend seriously to 
search after or maintain truth, should think themselves 
obliged to study how they might deliver themselves 
without obscurity, doubtfulness, or equivocation, to 
which men's words are naturally liable, if care be not 
taken. 

§ 4, For he that shall well consider the Mig^se of 
errors and obscurity, the mistakes and con- words the 
fusion, that are spread in the world by an great cause 
ill use of words, will find some reason to ^f errors. 
doubt whether language, as it has been employed, has 
contributed more to the improvement or hindrance of 
knowledge amongst mankind. How many are there 
that, when they would think on things, fix their thoughts 
only on words, .especially when they would apply their 
minds to moral matters ? And who then can wonder, if 
the result of such contemplations and reasonings, about 
little more than sounds, whilst the ideas they annexed 
to them are very confused and very unsteady, or perhaps 
none at all ; who can wonder, I say, that such thoughts 
and reasonings end in nothing but obscurity and mistake5 
without any clear judgment and knowledge ? 

^ 5. This inconvenience, in an ill use of ^, . 

^j «• • ^i_ • • X Obstinacy. 

words, men suffer m their own private me- ^ 

ditations; but much more manifest are the disorders 
which follow from it, in conversation, discourse, and 
arguings with others. For language being the great 
conduit, whereby men convey their discoveries, reason- 
ings, and knowledge, from one to another; he that 
makes an ill use of it, though he does not corrupt the 
fountains of knowledge, which are in things themselves ; 
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yet he does, as much as in him lies, break or stop the 
pipesi whereby it is distributed to the public use and 
advantage of mankind. He that uses words without 
any clear and steady meaning, what does he but lead 
himself and others into errors ? And he that designedly 
does it, ought to be looked on as an enemy to truth and 
knowledge. And yet who can wonder^ that all the 
sciences and parts of knowledge have been so over- 
charged with obscure and equivocal terms, and insigni- 
ficant and doubtful expressions^ capable to make the 
most attentive or quick-sighted very little or not at all 
the more knowing or orthodox ; since subtilty, in those 
who make profession to teach or defend truths hath 
passed so much for a virtue : a virtue, indeed, which 
consisting for the most part in nothing but the fallacious 
and illusory use of obscure or deceitful terms, is only fit 
to make men more conceited in their ignorance, and more 
obstinate in their errors. 

§ 6. Let us look into the books of con- 
w. ^"^^^^^ troversy of any kind ; there we shall see, 

that the effect of obscure, unsteady or equi- 
vocal terms, is nothing but noise and wrangUng about 
sounds, without convincing or bettering a man's under- 
standing. For if the idea be not agreed on betwixt the 
speaker and hearer, for which the words stand, the ar- 
gument is not about things, but names. As often as 
such a word, whose signification is not ascertained be- 
twixt them, comes in use, their understandings have no 
other object wherein they agree, but barely the sound ; 
the things that they think on at that time, as expressed 
by that word, being quite different. 

§ 7. Whether a bat be a bird or no, is 
andbM^ not a question; whether a bat be another 

thing than indeed it is, or have other quali^ 
ties than indeed it has, for that would be extremely abn 
surd to doubt of: but the question is, 1. Either between 
those that acknowledged themselves to have but imper- 
fect ideas of one or both of this sort of things, for which 
these names are supposed to stand ; and then it is a real 
inquiry concerning the name of a bird or a bat, to make 
th^ir yet ijnp^rfect ideas of it more complete, by exa- 
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miniDg whether all the simple ideas^ to which^ com*- 
bined together, they both give the name bird, be all to 
be found in a bat ; but this is a question only of in- 
quirers (not disputers) who neither affirm^ nor deny, 
but examine. Or, 3. It is a question between disput- 
ants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, 
that a bat is a bird. And then the question is barely 
about the signification of one or both these words ; ilti 
that they not having both the same complex ideas> to 
which they give these two names, one holds, and the 
other denies, that these two names may be affirmed one 
of another* Were they agreed in the signification of, 
these two names, it were impossible they should dispute 
about them ; for they would presently and clearly see 
(were that adjusted between them) whether all the sim- 
ple ideas, of the more general name bird, were found 
in the complex ideas of a bat, or no ; and so there could 
be no doubt whether a bat were a bird or no. And 
here I desire it may be considered, and carefully exa- 
mined, whether the greatest part of the disputes in the 
world are not merely verbal, and about the signification 
of words ; and whether if the terms they are made in 
were defined, and reduced in their signification (as they 
must be where they signify any thing) to determined 
collections of the simple ideas they do or should stand 
for, those disputes would not end of themselves, and 
immediately vanish. I leave it then to be considered, 
what the learning of disputation is, and how well they 
are employed for the advantage of themselves or othei*s, 
whose business is only the vain ostentation of sounds j 
i. e. those who spend their lives in disputes and contro- 
versies. When I shall see any of those combatants strip 
all his terms of ambiguity and obscurity (which every 
one may do in the woixis he uses himself) I shall think 
him a champion for knowledge, truth and peace, and 
not the slave of vain-glory, ambition, or a party. 

§ 8. To remedy the defects of speech before-men- 
tioned to some degree, and to prevent the inconvenien- 
cies that follow from them, I imagine the observation 
of these following rules may be of use, till somebody 
better a|>le shall judge it wortH his while to think morc 
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maturely on this matter, and oblige the world with his 
thoughts on it. 

1 Remedy First, a man shall take care to use no 
to use no word without a signification, no name with- 
word with- out an idea for which he makes it stand, 
out an idea, rpjjjg j.y|g ^jj^ ^^^^ seem altogether needless, 

to any one who shall take the pains to recollect how 
often he has met with such words, as instinct, sym- 
pathy and antipathy, &c. in the discourse of others, so 
made use of, as he might easily conclude that those that 
used them had no ideas in their minds to which they 
applied them ; but spoke them only as sounds, which 
usually served instead of reasons on the like occasions. 
Not but that these words, and the like, have very proper 
significations in which they may be used; but there 
being no natural connexion between any words and any 
ideas, these, and any other, may be learned by rote, and 
pronounced or writ by men, who have no ideas in their 
minds, to which they have annexed them, and for which 
they make them stand ; which is necessary they should, 
if men would speak intelligibly even to themselves alone. 

2 To have ^ ^' Secondly, it is not enough a man 
distinct ideas nses his words as signs of some ideas: those 
annexed to he annexes them to, if they be simple, must 
*^iS^ ^ ^ clear and distinct ; if complex, must be 

determinate, i. e. the precise collection of 
simple ideas settled in the mind, with that sound an- 
nexed to it, as the sign of that precise determined col- 
lection, and no other. This is very necessary in names 
of modes, and especially moral words ; which having no 
settled objects in nature, from whence their ideas are 
taken, as from their original, are apt to be very con- 
fused. Justice is a word in every man's mouth, but 
most commonly with a very undetermined loose signifi- 
cation : which will always be so, unless a man has in his 
mind a distinct comprehension of the component parts, 
that complex idea consists of: and if it be decompound- 
ed, must be able to resolve it still on, till he at last comes 
to the simple ideas that make it up : and unless this be 
done, a man makes an ill use of the word, let it be jus- 
tice, for example, or any other, I do not say, a man 
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need stand to recollect and make this analysis at large, 
every time the word justice comes in his way : but this 
at least is necessary, that he have so examined the signi- 
fication of that name, and settled the idea of all its parts 
in his mind, that he can do it when he pleases. If one, 
who makes his complex idea of justice to be such a 
treatment of the person or goods of another, as is ac- 
cording to law, hath not a clear and distinct idea what 
law is, which makes a part of his complex idea of jus- 
tice; it is plain his idea of justice itself will be confused 
and imperfect. This exactness will, perhaps, be judged 
very troublesome ; and therefore most men will think 
they may be excused from settling the complex ideas of 
mixed modes so precisely in their minds. But yet I 
must say, till this be done, it must not te wondered 
that they have a great deal of obscurity and confusion in 
their own minds, and a great deal of wrangling in their 
discourse with others. 

§ 10. In the names of substances, for a ^^^ distinct 
right use of them, something more is re- and confor- 
quired than barely determined ideas. In mablein 
these the names must also be conformable substances. 
to things as they exist : but of this I shall have occa- 
sion to speak more at large by and by. This exactness 
is absolutely necessary in inquiries after philosophical 
knowledge, and in controversies about truth. And 
though it would be well too, if it extended itself to com- 
mon conversation, and the ordinary affairs of life ; yet I 
think that is scarce to be expected. Vulgar notions suit 
vulgar discourses ; and both, though confused enough, 
yet serve pretty well the market and the wake. Mer- 
chants and lovers, cooks and taylors, have words where- 
withal to dispatch their ordhiary affairs ; and so, I think, 
might philosophers and disputants too, if they had a 
mind to understand, and to be clearly understood* 

§ 11. Thirdly, it is not enough that men p 
have ideas, determined ideas, for which they ' ^ 
make these signs stand ; but they must also take care to 
apply their words as near as may be, to such ideas as 
common use has annexed them to. For words, espe- 
cially of languages already framed, being no man's pri- 
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vate possession, but the common measure of commerce 
and communication, it is not for any one, at pleasure, 
to change the stamp they are current in, nor alter the 
ideas they are affixed to ; or at least, when there is a ne- 
cessity to do so, he is bound to give notice of it. Men's 
intentions in speaking are, or at least should be, to be 
understood ; which cannot be without frequent expla- 
nations, demands, and other the like incommodious in- 
terruptions, where men do not follow common use. 
Propriety of speech is that which gives our thoughts 
entrance into other men's minds with the greatest ease 
and advantage ; and therefore deserves some part of our 
care and study, especially in the names of moral words. 
The proper signification and use of terms is best to be 
learned from those, who in then- writings and discourses 
appear to have had the clearest notions, and applied to 
them their terms with the exactest choice and fitness. 
This way of using a man's words, according to the pro- 
priety of the language, though it have not always the 
good fortune to be understood; yet most commonly 
leaves the blame of it on -him who is so unskilful in 
the language he speaks, as not to understand it, when 
made use of as it ought to be. 

§ 12. Fourthly, but because common 
4. To make ^gg jj^g jj^j gQ visibly annexed any sie^ni- 

tneaninff. fication to words, as to make men know 
always certainly what they precisely stand 
for; and because men, in the improvement of their 
knowledge, come to have ideas different from the vul- 
gar and ordinary received ones, for which they must 
either make new words (which men seldom venture to 
do, for fear of being thought guilty of affectation or 
. novelty) or else must use old ones, in a new significa- 
tion : therefore after the observation of the foregoing 
rules, it is sometimes necessary, for the ascertaining the 
signification of words, to declare their meaning ; where 
either common use has left it uncertain and loose (as 
it has in most names of very complex ideas) or where 
the term, being very material in the discourse, and that 
upon which it chiefly turns, is liable to any doubtfulness 
ormistake* ^ 
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§ IS. As the ideas men's words stand 
for, are of diflFerent sorts ; so the way of ^^^ g 
making known the ideas they stand for, ^ ' 

when there is occasiion, is also diflFerent. For though 
defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
proper signification of words ; yet there are some words 
that will not be defined, as there are others, whose pre- 
cise meaning cannot be made known but by definition ; 
and perhaps a third, which partake somewhat of both 
the other, as we shall see in the names of simple ideas, 
modes, and substances. 

& 14. First, when a man makes use of , t • i 

xv D • 1 • J 1 • r V \>\n Simple 

the name or any simple idea, which he per- i^eas by ^- 
ceives is not understood, or is in danger to nonymous 
be mistaken, he is obliged by the laws of terms, or 
ingenuity, and the end of speech, to declare ^ ®^"^g- 
his meaning, and make known what idea he makes it 
stand for. This, as has been shown, cannot be done 
by definition ; and therefore, when a synonymous word 
fails to do it, there is but one of these ways left. First, 
sometimes the naming the subject, wherein that simple 
idea is to be found, will make its name to be understood 
by those who are acquainted with that subject, and 
know it by that name. So to make a countryman 
understand what " feuillemorte" colour signifies, it may 
suffice to tell him, it is the colour of withered leaves 
falling in autumn. Secondly, but the only sure way of 
making known the signification of the name of any sim- 
ple idea is by presenting to his senses that subject, which 
may produce it in his mind, and make him actually have 
the idea that word stands for. 

§ 15. Secondly, mixed modes, especially 2. In mixed 
those belonging to morality, being most of modes, by , 
them such combinations of ideas, as the ^^fi^^on. 
mind puts together of its own choice, and whereof there 
are not always standing patterns to be found existing ; 
the signification of their names cannot be made known, 
as those of simple ideas, by any showing ; but, in re- 
compence thereof, may be perfectly and exactly defined. 
For they being combinations of several ideas, that the 
mind of man has arbitrarily put together, without re- 

VOL. IL E 
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signification of the most of them can be known with 
certainty. For the ideas they stand for, being for the 
most part such whose component parts no where exist 
together, but scattered and mingled with others, it is 
the mind alone that collects them, and gives them the 
union of one idea : and it is only by words, enumerating 
the several simple ideas which the mind has united, that 
we can make known to others what their names stand 
for ; the assistance of the senses in this case not helping 
us, by the proposal of sensible objects, to show the ideas 
which our names of this kind stand for, as it does often 
in the names of sensible simple ideas, and also to some 
degree in those of substances. 

S. In sub- § 19. Thirdly, for the explaining the sig- 

stances, by nification of the names of substances, as 
showing and they stand for the ideas we have of their dis- 
defining. ^j^^|. spg^ies, both the fore-mentioned ways, 
viz. of showing and defining, are requisite in many cases 
to be made use of. For there being ordinarily in each 
sort sontie leading qualities, to which we suppose the 
other ideas, which make up our complex idea of that 
species, annexed ; we forwardly give the specific name 
to that thing, wherein that characteristical mark is 
found, which we take to be the most distinguishing idea 
of that species. These leading or characteristical (as I 
may call them) ideas, in the sorts of animals and vege- 
tables, are (as has been before remarked, ch. vi. ^ 29. 
and ch. ix. § 15.) mostly figure, and in inanimate bo- 
dies, colour, and in some both together. Now, 
J , « , § 20. These leading sensible qualities are 

leading qua- those which make the chief ingredients of 
lities of sub- our specific ideas, and consequently the most 
stances are observable and invariable part in the defini- 
^J^^^^ tions of our specific names, as attributed to 

sorts of substances coming under our know- 
ledge. For though the sound man, in its own nature, 
be as apt to signify a complex idea made up of anima- 
lity and rationality, united in the same subject, as to 
signify any other combination ; yet used as a mark to 
stand for a sort of creatures we count of our own kind, 
|)erhaps, the outward shape is as necessary to be taken 
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into our complex idea, signified by the word mati^ as any 
other we find in it : and therefore why Plato's " animal 
implume bipes latis unguibus" should not be a good de^ 
finition of the name man, standing for that sort of crea^ 
tures, will not be easy to show : for it is the shape, as 
the leading quality, that seems more to determine that 
species, than a faculty of reasoning, which dppears not 
at first, and in some never. And if this be not allowed 
to be so, I do not know how they can be excused from 
murder, who kill monstrous births, (as we call them) be- 
cause of an unordinary shape, without knowing whe- 
ther they have a rational soul or no ; which can be no 
more discerned in a well-formed than illrshaped infant^ 
as soon as bom. And who is it has informed us, that 
a rational soul can inhabit no tenement, unless it has 
just such a sort of frontispiece ; or can join itself to, and 
inform no sort of body but one that is just of such an 
outward structure? 

§ 21. Now these leading qualities are best made 
known by showing, and can hardly be made known 
otherwise. For the shape of an horse, or cassuary, will 
be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the mind 
by words ; the sight of the animals doth it a thousand 
times better : and the idea of the particular colour of 
gold is not to be got by any description of it, but only 
by the frequent exercise of the eyes about it, as is evi- 
dent in those who are used to this metal, who will fre- 
quently distinguish true from counterfeit, pure from 
adulterate, by the sight ; where others (who have as^ 
good eyes, but yet by use have not got the precise nice 
idea of that peculiar yellow) shall not perceive any dif- 
ference. The like may be said of those other siniiple 
ideas, peculiar in their kind to any substance ; for which 
precise ideas there are no peculiar names. The particu- 
lar ringing sound there is in gold, distinct from the 
sound of other bodies, has no particular name annexed 
to it, no more than the particular yellow that belongs to 
that metal. 

§ 22. But because many of the simple 1^^ j^^as of 
ideas that make up our specific ideas of thdr powers 
substances, are powers which lie not qb- best by de- 

vipu? Xo Qur ^^xm^ m. the. things aa thpjr ^^^ 
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ot*ditiaril)r appear ; therefoi^ in the signification of our 
names of substances, some part of the signification will 
be better made known by enumerating those simple 
ideas, than by showing the substance itself. For he that 
to the yellow shining colour of gold got by sight, shall, 
from my enumerating them, have the ideas of great duc- 
tility, fiisibility, fixedness, and solubility in aq. regia, 
M^ill have a perfecter idea of gold, than he can have by 
fieeing a piece of gold, and thereby imprinting in his 
mind only its obvious qualities. But if the formal con« 
stitution of this shining, heavy^ ductile thing (fh)m 
whence all these its properties flow) lay open to our 
senses, as the formal constitution, or essence of a tri- 
angle does, this signification of the word gold might as 
easily be ascertained as that of triangle. 
A reflection ^ 23. Hence we may take notice how 
cmtheknow^ much the foundation of all our knowledge 
ledge of spi- Qf corporeal things lies in our senses. For 
^^* how spirits, separate from bodies (whose 

knowledge and ideas of these things are certainly much 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no notion, 
no idea at all. The whole extent of our knowledge or 
imagination reaches not beyond our own ideas limited 
to out ways of perception. Though yet it be not to be 
doubted that spirits of a higher rank than those immers- 
ed in flesh, may have as dear ideas of the radical con- 
stitution of substances, as we have of a triangle, and so 
perdeive how all their properties and operations -flow 
from thence : but the manner how they come by that 
knowledge exceeds our conceptions. 

4. Ideas also ^ ^*" ^^*^ though definitions will serve 
of substances to explain the names of substances as they 
mustbedon- stand for our ideas; yet they leave them not 
fonnable to without great imperfection as they stand for 
"^^ ' things. For our names of substances being 

not put barely for our ideas, but being made use of ulti- 
mately to represent things, and so are put in their 
place ; their signification must agree with the truth of 
things as well as with men's ideas. And therefore in 
substances we ave not always to rest in the ordinary 
complex idea, commonly received as the signification 
of that word^ but m^t ^ a littte fi»rtl»^> Wd inquire 
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into the nature and properties of the things themselveSi 
and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of 
their distinct species ; or else learn them from such as 
are used to that sort of things, and are experienced in 
them* For since it is intended their names should stand 
for such collections of simple ideas as do really exist in 
things themselves, as well as for the complex idea in 
other men's minds, which in their ordinary acceptation 
they stand for : therefore to define their names right, 
natural history is to be inquired into ; and their proper- 
ties are, with care and examination, to be found out. 
For it is not enough, for the avoiding inconveniencies 
in discourse and arguings about natural bodies and sub- 
stantial things, to have learned from the propriety of 
the language, the common but confused, or very im- 
perfect idea, to which each word is applied, and to 
keep them to that idea in our use of them : but we 
must, by acquainting ourselves with the history of that 
sort of things, rectify and settle our complex idea be- 
longing to each specific name ; and in discourse with 
others, (if we find them mistake us) we ought to tell 
what the complex idea is, that we make such a 
name stand for. This is the more necessary to be 
done by all those who search after knowledge and 
philosophical verity, in that children, being taught 
words whilst they have but imperfiect notions of things, 
apply them at random, and without much thinking, 
and seldom frame determined ideas to be signified 
by them. Which custom (it being easy, and serving 
well enough for the ordinary affairs of life and con. 
versation) they are apt to continue when they are men: 
and so begin at the wrong end, learning words first 
and perfectly, but make the notions to which they ap- 
jdy those words afterwards very overtly. By this means 
it comes to pass, that men speaking the proper lan- 
guage of their country, i. e. according to grammar rules 
of that language, do yet speak very imprpperiy of things 
themselves ; and, by their arguing one with another, 
make but «mall progress in the discoveries of useful 
truths, and the knowledge of things, as they are to be 
found in themselves, and not in pur imaginations ; and 
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it matters not much, for the improvement of our know? 
ledge, how they are called. 

Not easy to § 25. It were therefore to be wished, that 
be made so. men, versed in physical inquiries, and ac- 
quainted with the several sorts of natural bodies, 
would set down those simple ideas, wherein they ob- 
serve the individuals of each sort constantly to agree. 
This would remedy a great deal of that confusion which 
comes from several persons applying the same name to 
a collection of a smaller or greater number of sensible 
qualities, proportionably as they have been more or less 
acquainted with, or accurate in examining the qualities 
of any sort of things which come under one denomina- 
tion. But a dictionary of this sort containing, as it 
were, a natural history, requires too many hands, as 
well as too much time, cost, pains, and sagacity, ever 
to be hoped for ; and till that be done, we must content 
ourselves with such definitions of the names of substances 
as explain the sense men use them in. And it would be 
well, where there is occasion, if they would afford us so 
much. This yet is not usually done ; but men talk to 
one another, and dispute in words, whose meaning is 
not agreed between them, out of a mistake, that the 
significations of common words are certainly established, 
and the precise ideas they stand for perfectly known ; 
and that it is a shame to be ignorant of them. Both 
which suppositions are false : no names of complex ideas 
having so settled determined significations, that they 
are constantly used for the same precise ideas. Nor is 
it a shame for a man not to have a certain knowledge of 
any thing, but by the necessary ways of attaining it ; 
and so it is no discredit not to know what precise idea 
any sound stands for in another man's mind, without he 
declare it to nie by some other way than barely using 
that sound ; there being no other way, without such a 
declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed the necessity 
of communication by language brings men to an agree- 
ment in the signification of common words, within some 
tolerable latitude, that may serve for ordinary conver- 
sation : and so a man cannot be supposed wholly igno- 
rant of the ideas which are apnexe4 tQ words by com* 
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mon use^ in a language familiar to him* But common 
use, being but a very uncertain rule, which reduces it- 
self at last to the ideas of particular men, proves often 
but a very variable standard. But though such a die-* 
tionary, as I have above-mentioned, will require too 
much time, cost, and pains, to be hoped for in this age ; 
yet methinks it is not unreasonable to propose, that 
words standing for things, which are known and dis- 
tinguished by their outward shapes, should be expressed 
by little draughts and prints made of them. A vocabu- 
lary made after this fashion would perhaps, with more 
ease, and in less time, teach the true signification of many 
terms, especially in languages of remote countries or 
ages, and settle truer ideas in men's minds of several 
things, whereof we read the names in ancient authors, 
than all the large and laborious comments of learned 
criticks* Naturalists^ that treat of plants and animals, 
have found the benefit of this way; and he that has had 
occasion to consult them, will have reason to confess, 
that he has a clearer idea of apium or ibex, from a little 
print of that herb or beast, than he could have from a 
long definition of the names of either of them. And so 
no doubt he would have of strigil and sistrum, if instead 
of curry-comb and cymbal, which are the English names 
dictionaries render them by, he could see stamped in 
the margin small pictures of these instruments, as they 
were in use amongst the ancients. " Toga, tunica, pal- 
lium," are words easily translated by gown, coat, and 
cloak : but we have thereby no more true ideas of the 
fashion of those habits amongst the Rpmans, than we 
have of the faces of the taylors who made them. Such 
things as these, which the eye distinguishes by their 
shapes, would be best let into the mind by draughts made 
of them, and more determine the signification of such 
words than any other words set for them, or made use 
of to define them. But this only by the by. 

§ 26. Fifthly, if men will not be at the 5. By con- 
pains to declare the meaning of their words, stancy in 
and definitions of their terms are not to be *^®^ sigmfi- 
bad ; yet this is the least that can he ex- ^ "^"' 
p^cted, that in all discoursesi wherein one man pretenda 
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to instruct or convince another, he should use the same 
word constantly in the same sense : if this were done 
(which nobody can refiise without great disingenuity) 
many of the books extant might be spared ; many of the 
controversies in dispute would be at an end ; several of 
those great volumes, swoln with ambiguous words, now 
used in one sense, and by and by in another, would 
shrink into a very narrow compass ; and many of the 
[Ailosbphers (to mention no other) as well as poets* 
woiks, might be contained in a nutshell. 
When tbe § 27. But after all, the provision of words 

variatloii is is SO scanty in respect of that infinite variety 
*p^^* of thoughts, that men, wanting terms to 
plain g^.^ jIj^Jj, pi^jjjgg notions, will, notwithstand- 

ing their utmost caution, be forced often to use the 
same word in somewhat different senses* And though 
in the continuation of a discourse, or the pursuit of an 
argument, there can be hardly room to digress into a 
particular definition, as oft;en as a man varies the signi- 
fication of any term ; yet the import of the discourse 
will, for the most pait, if there be no designed fallacy, 
sufficiently lead candid and intelligent readers into the 
true meaning of it : but where there is not sufficient to 
guide the reader, there it concerns the writer to explain 
his meaning, and show in what sense he there uses that 
term. 



BOOK IV. 
CHAP- I. 

Of Knowledge in General. 

Our know- § 1- SiNCE the mind, in all its thoughts 
ledge con- and reasonings, hath no other immediate ob- 
veraantabout j^^t but its own ideas, which it alone does or 
our 1 eas. ^^^ contemjdate ; it is evident, that our 
knowledge is only conversant ^out them. 
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§ 2. Knowledge then seems to me to be Knowledge 
nothing but the perception of the connexion is the per- 
and agreement, or disagreement and repug- ^P*^^'* of 
nancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone ment or dis- 
it consists. Where this perception is, there aereement 
is knowledge; and where it is not, there, of two ideas, 
though we may fancy, guess, or believe, yet we always 
come short of knowledge. For when we know that 
white is not black, what do we else but perceive that 
these two ideas do not agree ? When we possess jout^ 
selves with the utmost security of the demonstration, 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones, what do we more but perceive, that equality to 
two right ones does necessarily agree to, and is insepa- 
raUe from the three angles of a triatigle?* 



* The -j^sxmg of certainty, as Mr. Locke does, in the p^x^eption of 
the agie^mient or disagreement of our ideas, the bishop of Worcester 
8uq>ect8 may he of dangerous consequence to that article of faith 
which he has endeavoured to defend ; to which Mr. Locke answers,* 
since your lordship hath not, as I rememb^, shone, or gone about to 
show, how this proposition, viz. that certainty consists in the perc^ 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, is oppoidte or 
inconsistent with that article of £uth which your lordship has en- 
deavoured to defend ; it is plain, it is but your lordship's fear, that it 
may be of dangerous consequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, 
is no proof that it is any way inconsistent with that article. 

Nobody, I think, can blame your lord^p, or any one else, (or 
being ccmcemed for any article of the christian faith ; but if that 
eonoon (as it may, and as we know it has done) makes any one t^ 
prehend danger, where no dai^er is, are we, therefore, to give up 
and condemn any proposition, because any one, though of fiie first 
rank and magnitude, fears it may be of duigerous consequence to any 
trudi of religion, without showing that it is so ? If sudi ^rs be the 
measures whereby to judge of truth and falsehood, the affirming that 
there are antipodes would be still a heresy : and the doctrine of the 
motion of the earth must •be rejected, as overthrowing the truth of 
the scripture ; for of that dangerous consequence it has been appre- 
hended to be, by msmy learned and pious divines, out of their great 
concern for religion. And yet, notwithstanding those great appre- 
hensians of what dangerous consequence it might be, it is now uni- 
versally received by learned men, as an undoubted truth ; and writ 
for by some, whose belief of the scripture is not tit all questioned ; 
and particularly, very lately, by a divine df the church of England, 
with great strength of reason, in his wonderfiilly ingenious New 
Theory of the Earth. 
The reason your Icardship gives of your fears, that it may \ie tf 

* In his 2d letter to the bishop of Worpest^r, 
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^ 3. But to understand a little more dis- 
This agree- tjnctly wherein this agreement or disagree- 
^j^ ment consists, I think we may reduce it all 

to these four sorts : 

1. Identity, or diversity, 

2. Relation. 

3. Co-existence, or necessary connexion. 

4. Real existence. 

§ 4. First, as to the first sort of agree- 
1. Of iden- ^^^it or disagreement, viz. identity or di* 
dtvT ^ * versity. It is the first act of the mind, when 
it has any sentiments or ideas at all, to per- 
ceive its ideas ; and so far as it perceives them, to know 
each what it is, and thereby also to perceive their dif- 
ference, and that one is not another. This is so absp- 



such dangerous consequence to that article of faith which your lord- 
ship endeavours to defend^ though it occur in more places than one, 
is only this> viz. That it is made use of by ill men to do mischief^ i. e. 
to oppose that article of faith which your lordship hath endeavoured 
to defend. But^ my lord^ if it be a reason to lay by any thing as 
bad^ because it is^ or may be used to an ill purpose^ I know not what 
will be innocent enough to be kept* Arms^ which were made for 
our defence^ are sometimes made use of to do mischief; and yet they 
are not thought of dangerous consequence for all that. Nobody lays 
by his sword and pistols^ or thinks them of such dangerous conse- 
quence as to be neglected^ or thrown away^ because robbers^ and the 
worst of men^ sometimes make use of them> to take away honest 
men's lives or goods. And the reason is^ because they were designed^ 
and will serve to preserve them. And who knows but this may be 
the present case ? If your lordship thinks^ that placing of certainty 
in the perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas be to be 
rejected as false^ because you apprehend it may be of dangerous con- 
sequence to that article of faith : on the other side^ perhaps others^ 
with me^ may think it a defence against error^ and so (as being of 
good use) to be received and adhered to. 

I would not, my lord, be hereby thought to set up my own, or any 
one's judgment against your lordship's. But I have said this only to 
show, wffilst the argument lies for or against the truth of any propo- 
sition, barely in an imagination that it may be of consequence to the 
supporting or overthrowing of any remote truth ; it will be impos- 
sible, that way, to determine of the truth or falsehood of that pro- 
position. For imagination will be set up against imagination, and 
the stronger probably will be against your lordship ; the strongest 
imaginations being usually in the weakest heads* The only way, in 
this case, to put it past doubt, is to show the inconsistency of the two 
propositions ; and then it wiU be seen^ that one overtl^rows the other i 
the tnie^ th^ fjdse one* 
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lutely necessary, that without it there could be no know- 
ledge, no reasoning, no imagination, no distinct thoughts, 
at all. By this the mind clearly and infallibly perceives 
each idea to agree with itself^ and to be what it is ; and 
all distinct ideas \o disagree, i. e. the one not to be the 
other: and this it does without pains, labour, or de- 
duction ; but at first view, by its natural power of per- 
ception and distinction. And though men of art have 
reduced this into those general rules, " what is, is ; " and 
" it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to 
be ; ** for ready application in all cases, wherein there 
may be occasion to reflect on it : yet it is certain, that 
the first exercise of this faculty is about particular ideas. 
A man infallibly knows, as soon as ever he has them in 
his mind, that the ideas he calls white and round, are 

Your lordsKip says, indeed^ this is a new method of certainty. I will 
not say so myself^ for fear of deserving a second reproof from your lord- 
ship^ for being too forward to assume to myself the honcur of being an 
original. But this, I think, gives me occasion, and will excuse me 
from being thought impertinent, if I ask your lordship whether theie 
be any other, or older method of certainty ? and what it is ? For if 
there be no other^ nor older than this, either this was always the me^ 
thod of certainty, and so mine is no new one ; or else the world is 
obHged to me for this new one, after having been so long in the want 
of so necessary a thing as a method of certainty. If there be an 
older, I am sure your lordship cannot but know it : your condemning 
mine as new, as well as your thorough insight into antiquity, cannot 
but satisfy every body that you dp. And therefore to set the world 
right in a thing of that great concernment, and to overthrow mine, 
and thereby prevent the £tngerous consequence there is in my having 
unreasonably started it, will not, I humbly conceive, misbecome your 
lordship's care of that article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the 
good- will you bear to truth in general. For I will be answerable for 
myself, that I shall ; and I think I may be for all others, that they 
all will give off the placing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas, if your lordship will be pleased to i£ow, 
that it lies in any thing else. 

But truly, not to ascribe to myself an invention of what has been 
as old as knowledge is in the world, I must own I am not guilty of 
what your lordship is pleased to call starting new methods of certainty. 
Knowledge, ever since there has been any in the world, has consisted in 
one particular action in the mind ; and so^ I conceive, will continue 
to do to the end of it. And to start new methods of knowledge, or 
certainty (for they are to me the same thingj i. e. to find out and pro- 
pose new methods of attaining knowledge, either wit;h more ease and 
quickness, or in things yet unknown, is what I think nobody could 
blame : but this is not that which your lordship here means, by new 
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the very ideas they are, and that they are not other ideas 
which he calls red. or square. Nor can any maxim or 
proposition in the world make him know it clearer or 
surer than he did before, and without any such general 
rule. This then is the first agreement or disagreement^ 
which the mind perceives in its ideas ; which it always 
perceives at first sight: and if there ever happen any doubt 
about it, it will always be found to be about the names, 
and not the ideas themselves, whose identity and diver- 
sity will always be perceived, as soon and clearly as the 
ideas themselves are ; nor can it possibly be otherwise, 
g Relative ^ ^' Secondly, the next sort of agree- 
* ment or disagreement, the mind perceives 
in any of its ideas, may, I think, be called relative, and 
is nothing but the perception of the relation between 

■ ■ — ■ ■ ■ — —— -^ — — i_i_^.« 

methods of certainty. Your lordship^ I think, means hy it, the pliu;- 
ing of certainty in something, wherein either it does not consist, or 
else wherein it was not plac^ hefore now ; if this be to he called a 
new method of certainty. As to the latter of these, I shall know whe- 
ther I am guilty or no, when your lordship will do me the favour to 
tell me, wherdn it was placed h^ore : which your lordship knows I 
professed myself ignorant of, when I writ my book, and so 1 am still. 
But if starting new methods of certainty be the placing of certainty 
in something wherein it does not consist : whether I have done that 
orno,l must appeal to the experience of mankind. 

^There are several actions of men's minds, that they are conscious to 
themselves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c which they 
have so particular sense of, that they can distinguish them one irom 
another; or else,they could not say, when they willed, when they believed^ 
and when they knew any thing. But though these actions were differ* 
enfc enough from one another, not to be confounded by those who 
spoke of them, yet nobody that I had met with, had, in their writipgs, 
particularly set down wherein the act of knowing precisely consisted. 

To this reflection upon the actions of my own mind the sulnect of my 
Essay oonceming Human Understanding naturally led me; wherein if I 
have done any thing new, it has been to describe to others more particu- 
larly than had been donebefore, what it is their minds do when they per- 
form that action which they callknowing; and if, upon examination, diey 
observe I have given a txueaccoimt of that action of their mindsin allthe 
puts of it, I suppose it will be in vain to dispute against what they find 
and feel in themselves. And if I have not told them right and exactly 
what they find and feel in themselves, when their minds perform the act 
of knowing, what I have said will be all in vain; men will not be per- 
suaded against their senses. Knowledge is an int^nalperception of their 
minds; and il^ when they reflect on h, they find it is not what I have 
saidit is, my groundless conceit will not behearkened to, but be esi^oded 
by eveiy body> and die of itself; and aobody need to be at any pains to 
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any two ideas, of what kind soever, whether substances^ 
modes, or any other* For since all distinct ideas must, 
eternally be known not to be the same, and so be uni- 
versally and constantly denied one of another, there could 
be no room for any positive knowledge at all, if we 
could not perceive any relation betw^een our ideas, and 
find out the agreement or disagreement they have one 
with another, in several ways the mind takes of com- 
paring them. 

§ 6. Thirdly, the third sort of agree- 
ment, or disagreement, to be found in our j^ce!^^'^^" 
ideas, which the perception of the mind is 
employed about, is co-existence, or non co-existence in 
the same subject ; and this belongs particularly to sub** 
stances. Thus when we pronounce concerning gold 



drive it out of the world. So impossible is it to find out^ or start new 
metiiods of certainty, or to have them reoeived> if any one places it in 
any things but in l^at wherein it really consists : much Iras can any 
one be in danger to be misled into error^ by any such new, and to 
every one visibly senseless projebt. Can it be supposed^ diat any one 
coold start a new method of seeing, and persuade men thereby, that 
they do not see what they do see? Is it to be feared that any one can 
cast such a mist over their eyes, that they should not know when they 
see, mud so be led out of their way by it ? 

Knowledge, I find in myself, and I ooncdlve in others, consists in 
the perceptioa of the agze^nent or disagreen&rait of the immediate ob- 
jects of the mind in thLiking, which I call ideas ; but whether it does 
80 in others or no, must be determined by their own experience, ie« 
fleeting upon the action of their mind in knowing ; for Uiat I cannot 
altar, nor, I think, they themselves. But whether they will call those 
immediate objects of their minds in thinking ideas or no, is perfectly in 
ibskt own choice^ If they dislike that name, they may caU than na- 
tions or conceptions, or how they please; it matters not, if they use 
them so as to avoid obscurity and confusion. If they are constantly 
used in the same and a known sense, every one has the liberty to please 
himseJf in Ins terms; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor science, ill 
that ; though those that ts^e them iar lyings, and not icx what they 
are, bare arbitrary signs of our ideas, make a great deal ado o^ben ahocA 
than; as if some great matter lay m the use of this or that «)und. All 
that I know, or can imagine of dif^ence about them, is diat those 
words axe always best, whose significations are best known m the sense 
th^ fure used ; and so are least apt to breed confusion. 

My lord, your kcdship hath been pleased to find £ault with my use of 
ike new term, ideas, without telling me a better name for the immediate 
objects of the mind in thinking. Your lordship also has been pleased to 
find fault with my defimtioa ^knowfedige; without douBg me ^e lavool: 
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that it is fixed, our knowledge of this truth amounts to 
no more but this, that fixedness, or a power to remain 
in the fire unconsumed, is an idea that always accom- 
panies, and is joined with that particular sort of yellow- 
ness^ weight, fusibility, malleableness, and solubility in 
aq. regia, which make our complex idea, signified by 
the word gold. 

§ 7. Fourthly, the fourth and last sort is 
existence. *^*^ ^^ actual and real existence agreeing 

to any idea. Within these four sorts of 
agreement or disagreement, is, I suppose, contained all 
the knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all the 
inquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, all 
that we know or can affirm concerning any of them, is, 
that it is, or is not, the same with some other ; that it 



to give me a better. For it is only about my definition of knowledge 
that all this stir concerning certainty is made. For^ with me^ to know 
and to be certain^ is the same thing; what I know^ that I am certain of; 
and what I am certain of, that I biow. What reaches to knowledge^ I 
think may be called certainty; and what comes short of certainty^ I 
think cannot be called knowledge; as your lordship could not but observe 
in the 18 th section of chap. 4. of my 4th book, which you have quoted. 

My definition of knowledge stands thus: '' knowledge seems to me to 
be nothing but the perception of the connexion and agreement^ or disa- 
greement and repugnancy of any of our ideas." Tbis definition your 
hffdship dislikes^ and apprehends it may be of dangerous consequence as 
to that article of christian faith which your lordship hath endeavoured to 
defend. For this there is a very easy remedy : it is but for your lordship 
to set aside this definition of knowledge by giving us a better^ and this 
danger is over. But your lordship chooses rather to have a controversy 
with my book for having it in it> and to put me upon the defence of it ; 
for which I must acknowledge myself obliged to your lordship for affi)rd- 
ing me so much of your time^ and for allowing me the honour of con- 
versing so much with one so far above me in all respects. 

Your lordship says^ it may be of dangerous consequence to that ar« 
tide of christian faith which you have endeavoured to defend. Though 
the laws of disputing allow bare denial as a sufficient answer to say- 
ingSy without any offer of a proof : yet^ my lord^ to show how willing 
I am to give your lordship all satisfaction, in what you apprehend may 
be of dangerous consequence in my book, as to that article, I shall 
not stand still sullenly, and put your lordship upon the difficulty ci 
showing wherein that danger lies ; but shall on the other side, en- 
deavour to show your lordship that that definition of mine, whether 
true or false, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous consequence to 
that article of faith. The reason which I shidl offer for it^ is this : 
because it can be of no consequence to it at all. 
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does or does not, always co-exist with some other idea 
in the same subject ; that it has this or that relation 
with some other idea ; or that it has d real existence 
without the mind. Thus blue is not yellow ] is of iden-i 
tity : two triangles upon equal bases between two paral- 
lels are equal ; is of relation : iron is susceptible of mag* 
netical impressions ; is of co-existence : God is ; is of 
real existence. Though identity and co-existence are 
truly nothing but relations, yet they are such peculiar 
ways of agreement or disagreement of our ideas, that 
they deserve well to be considered as distinct heads, and 
not under relation in general ; since they are so different 
grounds of affirmation and negatioui as will easily ap« 
pear to any one, who will but reflect on what is said in 



That which your lordship is afraid it may be dangerous to^ is an ar- 
ticle of fkith : that which your lordship labours and is concerned for^ 
ii the certainty of faith. Now^ my lord^ I humbly conoei?e the cer« 
taintv of faithj if your lordship thinks fit to call it so^ has nothing to 
do with the certainty of knowledge. As to talk of the certainty of 
fsdth^ seems all one to me, as to t^kof the knowledge of believing, a 
way of ^leaking not easy to me to understand. 

Place knowledge in what you will ; start what new methods of cer-i 
tainty you please^ that are apt to leave men's minds more doubtful 
than before ; place certainty on such ground as will leave little or no 
knowledge in the world : (for these are the arguments your lordship 
uses against my definition of knowledge) this ^akes not at all, nor in 
the least concerns the assurance of faith ; that is quite distinct from it^ 
neither stands nor falls with knowledge. 

Faith stands by itself, and upon grounds of its own ; nor can be re*. 
moved from them, and placed on those of knowledge. Their grounds 
are so far from being the same, or having any thing common, that 
when it is brought to certainty, faith is destroyed : it is knowledge 
then, and faith no longer. 

With what assurance soever of believing I assent to any article of 
faithj so that I stedfastly venture my all upon it, it is stUl but believ^ 
ing. Bring it to certainty, and it ceases to be faith. I believe that 
Jesus Christ was crucified, dead> and buried, rose again the third day 
from the dead, and ascended into heaven : let now such methods of 
knowledge or certainty be started, as leave men's minds more doubtful 
than before ; let the grounds of knowledge be resolved into what any 
one pleases, it touches not my faith ; the foundation of that stands as 
sure as before, and cannot be at all shaken by it ; and one may $9 
well say, that any thing that weakens the sight, or casts a mist be^ 
fore the eyes, endangers the hearing ; as that any thing which alters 
the nature of knowledge (if that could be done) should be of dan- 
gerous consequence to an article of faith. 

VOL. II. F 
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several places of this essay. I should not proceed to 
examine the several degrees of our knowledge, but that 
it is necessdiy first to consider the different acceptations 
of the wOTd knowledge. 

Knowledge § ^' There are several ways wherein the 
actual* or mind is possessed of truth, each of which is 
habitual called knowledge. 

1. There is actual knowledge which is the present 
view the mind has of the agreement or disagrepment 
of any of its ideas, or of the relation they have one to 
another. 

2. A man is said to know any proposition, which 
haying been once laid before his thoughts, he evidently 
perceived the agreement or disagreement of the ideas 
whereof it consists ; and so lodged it in his memory, 
that whenever that proposition comes again to be re- 
flected on, he, without doubt or hesitation, embraces 
the right side, assents to, and is certain of the truth of 
it. This, I think, one may call habitual knowledge : 
and thus a man may be said to know all those truths 
which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing, clear 
and full perception, whereof the mind is assured past 
doubt, as often as it has occasion to reflect on them. 
For our finite understandings being able to think clearly 
and distinctly but on one thing at once, if men had no 
knowledge of any more than what they actually thought 
on, they would all be very ignorant ; and he that knew 
most, would know but one truth, that being all he was 
able to think on at one time. 

Whether then I am or am not mistaken^ in the placing certainty in 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas ; whether 
this account of knowledge he true or false^ enlarges or straitens the 
hounds of it more than it should ; faith still stands upon its own hasis^ 
which is not at all altered hy it ; and every article of that has just the 
same unmoved foundation^ and the very same credihility^ that it had 
before. So that^ my lord^ whatever I have said about certainty^ and 
how much soever I may be out in it^ if I am mistaken^ your lordship 
has no reason to apprehend any danger to any article of faith from 
thence; every one of them stands upon the same bottom it did before^ 
out of the reach of what belongs to knowledge and certainty. And 
thus much of my way of certainty by ideas; which, I hope, will satisfy 
your lordship how far it is from being dangerous to any article of the 
christian faith whatsoever. 
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§ 9. Of habitual knowledge, there are Habitual 
also, vulgarly speaking, two degrees : knowledge 

First, the one is of such truths laid up in twofold, 
the memory, as whenever they occur to the mind, it ac- 
tually perceives the relation is between those ideas. 
And this is in all those truths, whereof we have an in- 
tuitive knowledge ; where the ideas themselves, by an 
immediate view, discover their agreement or disagree- 
ment one with another. 

Secondlv, the other is of such truths whereof the 
mind having been convinced, it retains the memory of 
the conviction, without the proofs. Thus a man that 
remembers certainly that he once perceived the demon- 
stration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, is certain that he knows it, because he 
cannot doubt the truth of it. In his adherence to a 
truth, where the demonstration by which it was at first 
known is forgot, though a man may be thought rather 
to believe his memory than really to know, and this way 
of entertaining a truth seemed formerly to me like 
something between opinion and knowledge; a sort of 
assurance which exceeds bare belief, for that relies on 
the testimony of another : yet upon a due examination 
I find it comes not short of perfect certainty, and is in 
effect true knowledge. That which is apt to mislead 
our first thoughts into a mistake in this matter, is, that 
the.agreement or disagreement of the ideas in this case 
is not perceived, as it was at first, by an actual view of 
all the intermediate ideas, whereby the agreement or 
disagreement of those in the proposition was at first per- 
ceived ; but by other intermediate ideas, that show the 
agreement or disagreement of the ideas contained in the 
proposition whose certainty we remember. For exam- 
ple, in this proposition, that the three angles of a trian- 
gle are equal to two right ones, one who has seen and 
clearly perceived the demonstration of this truth, knows 
it to be true, when that demonstration is gone out of 
his mind ; so that at present it is not actually in view, 
and possibly cannot be recollected : but he knows it in 
a different way from what he did before. The agree- 
ment of the two ideas joined in that proposition is per- 

r 2 
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ceivedf but it is by the intervention of other ideas than 
those which at first produced that perception. He xfh 
membOTs, i. e. he knows (for remembrance is but the 
reviving of some past knowledge) that he was once cer- 
tain of the truth of this proposition, that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. The 
immutability of the same relations between the same 
immutable things, is now the idea that shows him, that 
if the three angles of a triangle were once equal to two 
right ones, they will always be equal to two right ones. 
And hence he comes to be certain, that what was once 
true in the case, is always true; what ideas once agreed, 
will always agree ; and consequently what he once knew 
to be true, he will always know to be true ; as long as 
he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
ground it is, that particular demonstrations in mathe- 
maticks afford general knowledge. If then the percep- 
tion that the same ideas will eternally have the same 
habitudes and relations, be not a sufficient ground of 
knowledge, there could be no knowledge of general pro- 
positions in mathematicks ; for no mathematical de- 
monstration would be any other than particular : and 
when a man had demonstrated any proposition concern- 
ing one triangle or circle^ his knowledge would not 
reach beyond that particular diagram. If he would ex- 
tend it further, he must renew his demonstration in 
another instance, before he could know it to be true in 
another like triangle, and so on : by which means one 
could never come to the knowledge of any general pro- 
positions. Nobody, I think, can deny that Mr. New- 
ton certainly knows any proposition, that he now at any 
time reads in his book, to be true ; though he has not 
in actual view that admirable chain of intermediate 
ideas, whereby he at first discovered it to be true. Such 
a memory as that, able to retain such a train of parti- 
culars, may be well thought beyond the reach of human 
faculties ; when the very discovery, perception, and lay- 
ing together that wonderful connexion of ideas, is found 
to surpass most readers' comprehension. But yet it is 
evident, the author himself knows the proposition to be 
true, remembering he once saw the connexion of those 
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ideas, as certainly as he knows such a man wounded an-^ 
other, remembering that he saw him run him through. 
But because the memory is not always so clear as actual 
perception, and does in all meii more or less d^cay in 
length of time, this amongst other differences is one^ 
which shows that demonstrative knowledge is much 
more iniperfect than intuitive, as we ^hall $e^ in tbd 
following chapter* 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 

§ 1. All our knowledge consisting, as I j^,^^^^ 
have said, m the view the mmd has of its own 
ideas, which is the utmost light and greatest certainty 
we, with our faculties, and in our way of knowledge, are 
capable of ; it may not be amiss to consider a little the 
degrees of its evidence. The different clearness of our 
knowledge seems to me to He in the different way of 
perception the mind has of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of any of its ideas. For if we reflect on our own 
ways of thinking, We shall find that sometimes the mind 
perceives the agreement or disagreement of two idea^ 
immediately by themselves, without the intervention of 
any other : and this, I think, we may call intuitive know- 
ledge. For in this the mind is at no pains of proving or 
examining, but perceives the truth, as the eye doth Hght, 
only by being directed towards it. Thus the mind per- 
ceives, that white is not black, that a circle is not a trian- 
gle, that three are more than two, and equal to one and 
two. Such kind of truths the mind perceiv^ at the first 
sight of the ideas together, by bare intuition, without 
the intervention of any other idea; and this kindof know* 
ledge is the clearest and most certain, that human frailty 
is capable of. This part of knowledge is irresistible, add 
like bright sunshine forces itself immediately to be per- 
ceived, a9 sooii as ever the mind tums its yiew that way ; 
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and leaves no room for hesitation, doubt, or examina- 
tion, but the mind is presently filled with the clear 
light of it. It is on this intuition that depends all the 
certainty and evidence of all our knowledge ; which cer- 
tainty every one finds to be so great, that he cannot ima- 
gine, and therefore not require a greater : for a man 
cannot conceive himself capable of a greater certainty, 
than to know that any idea in his mind is such as he 
perceives it to be ; and that two ideas wherein he per- 
ceives a difference, are different and not precisely the 
same. He that demands a greater certainty than this, 
demands he knows not what, and shows only that he 
has a mind to be a sceptick, without being able to be 
so. Certainty depends so wholly on this intuition, that 
in the next degree of knowledge, which I call demon- 
strative, this intuition is necessary in all the connexions 
of the intermediate ideas, without which we cannot 
attain knowledge and certainty. 

§ 2. The next degree of knowledge is, 
Demonstra- ^}jgj.g ^^g mind perceives the agreement or 

disagreement of any ideas, but not imme- 
diately. Though wherever the mind perceives the 
agreement or disagreement of any of its ideas, there be 
certain knowledge : yet it does not always happen, that 
the mind sees that agreement or disagreement which 
there is between them, even where it is discoverable : 
and in that case remains in ignorance, and at most gets 
no farther than a probable conjecture. The reason why 
the mind cannot always perceive presently the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two ideas^ is, because those 
ideas, concerning whose agreement or disagreement the 
inquiry is made, cannot by the mind be so put together 
as to show it. In this case then, when the mind can- 
not so bring its ideas together, as by their immediate 
coniparison, and as it were juxta-position or application 
one to another, to perceive their agreement or disa- 
greement, it is fain, by the intervention of other ideas 
(one or more, as it happens) to discover the agreement 
or disagreement which it searches ; and this is that 
which we call reasoning. Thus the mind being willing 
to kpow the agreement pr di3?igr?^m?nt in bigij^^s, l)e- 
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tween the three angles of a triangle and two right ones, 
cannot by* an immediate view and comparing them do 
it: because the three angles of a triangle cannot be 
brought at once, and be compared with any one or two 
angles ; and so of this the mind has no immediate, no 
intuitive knowledge. In this case the mind is fain to 
find out some other angles, to which the three angles of 
a triangle have an equality ; and, finding those equal to 
two right ones, comes to know their equality to two 
right ones. 

§ 3. Those intervening ideas which serve 
to show the agreement of any two others, !^^ ^^ 
are called proofs ; and where the agreement 
and disagreement is by this means plainly and clearly 
perceived, it is called demonstration, it being shown to 
the understanding, and the mind made to see that it is 
so. A quickness in the mind to find out these interme- 
diate ideas (that shall discover the agreement or disa- 
greement of any other) and to apply them right, is, I 
suppose, that which is called sagacity. 

^ 4. This knowledge by intervening 
proofs, though it be certain, yet the evi- B"*^<>t «> 
dence of it is not altogether so c|ear and 
bright, nor the assent so ready, as in intuitive know- 
ledge. For though^ in demonstration, the mind does at 
last perceive the agreement or disagreement of the ideas 
it considers ; yet it is not without pains and attention : 
there must be more than one transient view to find it. 
A steady application and pursuit are required to this dis- 
covery : and there must be a progression by steps and 
degrees, before the mind can in this way arrive at cer- 
tainty, and come to perceive the agreement or repug- 
nancy between two ideas that need proofs and the use 
of reason to show it. 

§ 5. Another difference between intui- ^ot without 
tive and demonstrative knowledge is, that precedent 
though in the latter all doubt be removed, doubt. 
.when by the intervention of the intermediate ideas the 
agreetnent or disagreement is perceived ; yet before the 
demonstration there was a doubt, which in intuitive 
knowledge cannot happen to the min^^ that has it9 
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faculty of perception left to a degree capable of distinct 
ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the eye (that 
can distinctly see white and black) whether this ink and 
this paper be all of a colour. If there be sight in the 
eyes, it will at first glimpse^ without hesitation $ perceive 
the words printed on this paper different from the 
Colour of the paper : and so if the mind have the faculty 
of distinct perceptions, it will perceive the agreement 
or disagreement of those ideas that produce intuitive 
knowledge. If the eyes have lost the faculty of seeing, 
or the mind of perceiving, we in vain inquire after the 
quickness of sight in one, or clearness of perception in 
the other. 

XT ^ 1 ^ 6. It is true the perception produced 

by demonstration is also very clear, yet it is 
often with a great abatement of that evident lustre and 
full assurance, that always accompany that which I call 
intuitive ; like a face reflected by several mirrors one to 
another, where as long as it retains the similitude and 
agreement with the object, it produces a knowledge ; 
but it is still in every successive reflection with a lessening 
of that perfect clearness and distinctness, which is in the 
first, till at last, after many removes, it has a great mix- 
ture of dimness, and is not at first sight so knowable, 
especially to weak eyes. Thus it is with knowledge 
made out by a long train of proof. 
Each step ^ 7. Now, in every step reason makes 

must have in demonstrative knowledge, there is an in- 
intuitive tuitive knowledge of that agreement or dis- 
evidence. agreement it seeks with the next intertne- 
diate idea, which it uses as a proof; for if it were not 
so, that yet would need a proof; since without the per- 
ception of such agreement or disagreement, there is no 
knowledge produced. If it be perceived by itself, it is 
intuitive knowledge : if it cannot be perceived by itself, 
there is need of some intervening idea, as a common 
measure to show their agreement or disagreement. By 
which it is plain, that every step in reasoning that pro- 
duces knowledge, has intuitive certainty ; which when 
the mind perceives, there is no more required, but to 
remember it to make the agreement or disagreement of 
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the ideas, concerniog which we inquire^ visible and cer- 
tain. So that to make any thing a demonstration, it is 
necessary to perceive the itnmediate agreement of the in** 
tervening ideas, whereby the agreement or disagreement 
of the two ideas under examination (whereof the one is 
always the first, and the other the last in the account) 
is found. This intuitive perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of the intermediate ideas, in each step 
and progression of the demonstration, must also be car- 
ried exactly in the mind, and a man must be sure that 
no part is left out : which because in long deductions, 
and the use of many proofs, the memory does not always 
so readily and exactly retain ; therefore it comes to pass, 
that this is more imperfect than intuitive knowledge, 
and men embrace often falsehood for demonstrations* 
§ 8. The necessity of this intuitive know- Ug^ce the 
ledge, in each step of scientifical or demon- mistake '' tx 
strative reasoning, gave occasion, I imagine, prsoognitig 
to that mistaken axiom, that all reasoning ^ v;^^- 

., • .• o • »» CCSSIS* 

was " ex praecognitis & prasconcessis ; 
which how far it is mistaken, I shall have occasion to 
show more at large, when I come to consider proposi- 
tions, and particularly those propositions which are 
called maxims ; and to show that it is by a mistake, 
that they are supposed to be the foundations of all^ur 
knowledge and reasonings. /^ 

^ 9. It has been generally taken for Demcmrtra- 
granted, that mathematicks alone are capa- tionii^U^ .^ 
ble of demonstrative certainty ; but to have mited tiff - ^ 
such an agreement or disagreement, as may ^^*"^*>^' 
intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, not the 
privilege of the ideas of number, extension, and figure 
alone, it may possibly be the want of due method and 
application in us, and not of sufficient evidence in things^ 
that demonstration has been thought to have so little to 
do in other parts of knowledge, and been scarce so much 
as aimed at by any but mathematicians. For whatever 
ideas we have, wherein the mind can perceive the 
immediate agreement or disagreement that is between 
them, there the mind is capable of intuitive knowledge ; 
' and where it can perceive thQ agreement or disagree- 
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merit of any two ideas, by an intuitive perception of the 
agreement or disagreement they have with any interme- 
diate ideas, there the mind is capable of demonstration, 
which is not limited to ideas of extension, figure, num- 
ber, and their modes. 

§ 10. The reason why it has been gene- 
Why it has YoXly sought for, and supposed to be only in 
thought. those, I imagine has been not only the ge- 
neral usefulness of those sciences; but be- 
cause, in comparing their equality or excess, the modes 
of numbers have every the least difference very clear and 
perceivable ; and though in extension, every the least 
excess is not so perceptible, yet the mind has found out 
ways to examine and discover demonstratively the just 
equality of two angles, or extensions, or figures : and 
both these, i. e. numbers and jfigures, can be set down 
by visible and lasting marks, wherein the ideas under 
consideration are perfectly determined; which for the 
most part they are not, where they are marked only by 
names and words. 

§ 11. But in other simple ideas, whose modes and 
differences are made and counted by degrees, and not 
quantity, we have not so nice and accurate a distinction 
of their differences, as to perceive and jfind ways to 
measure their just equality,* or the least differences. For 
those other simple ideas, being appearances of sensa- 
tions, produced in us by the size, figure, number, and 
motion of minute corpuscles singly insensible ; their dif- 
ferent degrees also depend upon the variation of some, 
or of all those causes : which since it cannot be observed 
by us in particles of matter, whereof each is too subtile 
to be perceived, it is impossible for us to have any exact 
measures of the different degrees of these simple ideas. 
For supposing the sensation or idea we name whiteness 
be produced in us by a certain number of globules, 
which, having a verticity about their own centres, strike 
upon the retina of the eye, with a certain degree of ro- 
tation, as well as progressive swiftness; it will hence 
easily follow, that the more the superficial parts of any 
body are so ordered, as to reflect the greater, number of 
globyles of light, and to give them the proper rbtatioo. 
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which is fit to produce this sensation of white in us, the 
more white will that body appear, that from an equal 
space sends to the retina the greater number of such cor- 
puscles, with that peculiar sort of motion. I do not say, 
that the nature of light consists in very small round glo- 
bules, nor of whiteness in such a texture of parts, as 
gives a certain rotation to these globules, when it reflects 
them ; for I am not now treating physically of light or 
colours. But this, I think, I may say, that I cannot 
(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible 
that he did) conceive how bodies without us can any 
ways affect our senses, but by the immediate contact of 
the sensible bodies themselves, as in tasting and feeling, 
or the impulse of some insensible particles coming from 
them, as in seeing, hearing, and smelling ; by the differ- 
ent impulse of which paints, caused by their different 
size, figure, and motion, the variety of sensations is pro- 
duced in us. 

^12. Whether then they be globules, or no ; or whe- 
ther they have a verticity about their own centres that 
produces the idea of whiteness in us: this is certain, 
that the more particles of light are reflected from a body, 
fitted to give them that peculiar motion, which pro- 
duces the sensation of whiteness in us ; and possibly too, 
the quicker that peculiar motion is ; the whiter does the 
body appear, from which the greater number are reflect- 
ed, as is evident in the same piece of paper put in the 
sun-beams, in the shade, and in a dark hole ; in each 
of which jt will produce in us the idea of whiteness in 
far different degrees. 

§ 13. Not knowing therefore what number of par- 
. tides, nor what motion of them is fit to produce any 
precise degree of whiteness, we cannot demonstrate the 
certain equality of any two degrees of whiteness, because 
we have no certain standard to measure them by, nor 
means to distinguish every the least real difference, the 
only help we have being from our senses, which in this 
point fail us. But where the difference is so great, as 
^ to produce in the mind clearly distinct ideas, whose dif- 
ferences can be perfectly retained, there these ideas or 
colours^ 9S w^ sef^ |n diffef ei)t kinds, as blue and red) 
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ate ad capable of demonstration, as ideas of number and 
extension. What 1 have here said of whiteness and 
colours, I thinks holds true in all secondary qualities, 
and their modes. 

Sensitive ^ *'*• ^^^^^ *^^> ^^' intuition and de- 

knowledge monstration, are the degrees of our know- 
of particular ledge ; whatever comes short of one of these, 
existence, ^^jj what assurance soever embraced, is but 
faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at least in all gene- 
ral truths. There is, indeed, another perception of the 
mind, employed about the particular existence of finite 
beings without us ; which going beyond bare probabi- 
lity, and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the fore- 
going degrees of. certainty, passes under the name of 
knowledge. There can be nothing more certain^ than 
that the idea we receive from an external object is in 
our minds ; this is intuitive knowledge. But whether 
there be any thing more than barely that idea in our 
minds, whether we can thence certainly infer the exist- 
ence of any thing without us, which corresponds to that 
idea, is that, whereof some men think there may be a 
question made; because men may have such ideas in 
their minds, when no such thing exists, no such object 
affects their senses. But yet here, I think, we are pro- 
vided with an evidence, that puts us past doubting : for 
I ask any one, whether he be not invincibly conscious 
to himself of a different perception, when he looks on 
the sun by day, and thinks on it by night ; when he ac- 
tually tastes wormwood, or smells a rose, or xmly thinks 
on that savour or odour ? We as plainly find the differ- 
ence there is between an idea revived in our minds by 
our own memory, and actually coming into our minds 
by our senses, as we do between any two distinct ideas. 
If any one say, a dream may do the same thing, and all 
these ideas may be produced in us without any external 
objects ; he may please to dream that I make him this 
answer : 1. That it is no great matter, whether I remove 
this scruple or no : where all is but dream, reasoning 
and arguments are of no use, truth and knowledge no- 
thing. 2. That I believe he will allow a very manifest 
difference between dreaming of being in the fire, and 
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being actually in it. But yet if he be resolved to appear 
so sceptical^ as to maintain, that what I call being ac- 
tually in the fire is nothing but a dream ; and we cannot 
thereby certainly know, that any such thing as fire ac- 
tually exists without us : I answer, that we certainly 
finding that pleasure or pain follows upon the applica- 
tion of certain object; to us, whose existence we per- 
ceive, or dream that we perceive by our senses ; this 
certainty is as great as our happiness or misery* beyond 
which we have no concernment to know or to be. So 
that, I think, we may add to the two former sorts of 
knowledge this also of the existence of particular exter^ 
nal objects, by that perception and consciousness we have 
of the actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow 
these three degrees of knowledge, viz, intuitive, demon- 
sti^ative, and sensitive : in each of which there are dif-^ 
ferent degrees and ways of evidence and certainty. 

^15. But since our knowledge is found- Knowledge 
ed on, and employed about our ideas only, ^ot always 
will it not follow from thence, that it is clear, where 
conformable to our ideas; and that where tl^e ideas are 
our ideas are clear and distinct, or obscure 
and confbsed^ our knowledge will be so too? To which 
I answer, np : for our knowledge consisting in the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of any two 
ideas, its clearness or obscurity consists in the clearness 
or obscurity of that perception, and not in the clearness 
or Ql>scurity of the ideas themselves ; v, g, a man that 
has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of equa- 
lity to two right ones, as any mathematician in the 
world, may yet have but a very obscure perception of 
their agreement, and so have but a very obscure know- 
ledge of it. But ideas, which by reason of their obscu^ 
rity or otherwise, are confused, cannot produce any clear 
or distinct knowledge ; because a3 far as any ideas are 
confused, so far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whe» 
ther they agree or disagi^ee. Or to express the same 
thing in a way less apt to be misunderstood ; he that 
hat)^ ^not determined ideas to the words be uses, cannot 
make propositions of them^ of whose truth he can be 
certain. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 

^ 1. Knowledge, as has been said, lying in the per-' 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of any of our 
ideas, it follows from hence, that, 

1. No farther First, we can have knowledge no farther 
than we have than we have ideas. 

ideas. ^2, Secondly, that we have no know- 

2. No farther \^^q farther than we can have perception of 
perceive their agreement or disagreement. Which 
their agiee- perception being, 1. Either by intuition, or 
ment or dis- the immediate comparing any two ideas ; or, 
agreement, g g^ reason, examining the agi'eement or 
disagreement of two ideas, by the intervention of some 
others ; or, 3. By sensation, perceiving the existence of 
particular things : hence it also follows, 

3. Intuitive ^ 3. Thirdly, that we cannot have an in- 
knowledge tuitive knowledge, that shall extend itself to 
extends it- jjj q^. j^jeas, and all that we would know 

self not toall,,^, / . . j 

the relations ^bout them; because we cannot examme and 
of all our perceive all the I'elations they have one to an- 
ideas. other by juxta-position, or an immediate 

comparison one with another. Thus having the ideas 
of an obtuse and an acute <nngled triangle, both drawn 
from equal bases, and between parallels, I can, by intui- 
tive knowledge, perceive the one not to be the other, 
but cannot that way know whether they be equal or no; 
because their agreement or disagreement in equality 
can never be perceived by an immediate comparing 
them : the difference of figure makes their parts inca- 
pable of an exact immediate application ; and therefore 
there is need of some intervening qualities to measure 
them by, which is demonstration, or rational knowledge. 

§ 4. Fourthly, it follows also, from what 

mon^rative ^^ above observed, that our rational know* 

knowledge, ledge cannot reach to the whole extent of 

our ideas: because between two different 
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ideas we would examine, we cannot always find such 
mediums, as we can connect one to another with an in- 
tuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the deduction ; and 
wherever that fails, we come short of knowledge and de- 
monstration. 

§ 5. Fifthly, sensitive knowledge reach- ^ Sensitive 
ing no farther than the existence of things knowle^ 
actually present to our senses, is yet much narrower 
narrower than either of the former. *^*^ either. 

& 6. From all which it is evident, that ^ ^ , 
the extent of our knowledge comes not only i^^ there- 
short of the reality of things, but even of fore narrow- 
the extent of our own ideas. Though our f^ t^a^ ^^ 
knowledge be limited to our ideas, and can- ®^* 
not exceed them either in extent or perfection ; and 
though these be very narrow bounds, in respect of the 
extent of all being, and far short of what we may justly 
imagine to be in soriie even created understandings, not 
tied down to the dull and narrow information which is to 
be received from some few, and not very acute ways of 
perception, such as are our senses ; yet it would be well 
with us if our knowledge were but as large as our ideas, 
and there were not many doubts and inquiries concern- 
ing the ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I believe 
ever shall be in this world resolved. Nevertheless I do 
not question but that human knowledge, under the pre- 
sent circumstances of our beings and constitutions, may 
be carried much farther than it has hitherto been, if 
men would sincerely, and with freedom of mind, employ 
all that industry and labour of thought, in improving 
the means of discovering truth, which they do for the 
colouring or support of falsehood, to maintain a system, 
interest, or party, . they are once engaged in. But yet 
after all, I think I may, without injury to human per- 
fection, be confident, that our knowledge would never 
reach to all we might dedre to know concerning those 
ideas we have: nor be able tp 3urmount all the difficul- 
ties, and resolve all the questions that might arise con- 
cerning any of them. We have the ideas of a square, a 
circle, and equality ; and yet, perhaps, shall never be 
able to find a circle equal to a square, and certainly 
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know that it is so. We have the ideas of matter and 
thinking \ but possibly shall never be able to knour, whe« 
ther any mere material being thinks, or no ; it being 

^ Against that assertion of Mr. Locke^ that possibly we shall never 
be able to know whether any mere material being thinks or no^ &o. 
the bishop of Worcester argues thus : if this be true^ then^ for aU that 
we can know by our ideas of matter and thinkings matter may have a 
power of thinkmg : and^ if this hold^ then it is impossible to prove a 
spiritual substance in us from the idea of thinking ; for how can we 
be astored by our ideas^ that God hath not given such a power of 
thinking to matter so disposed as our bodies are ? especially since it is 
aaid*^ *^ That^ in respect of our notions^ it is not much more remote 
'< from our comprehension to conceive that God can^ if he pleases^ 
^* superadd to our idea of matter a faculty of thinking, than that he 
*^ should superadd to it another substance, with a faculty of thinking/' 
Whoever asserts this can never prove a spiritual substance in us from 
a faculty of thinking, because he cannot know, from the idea of mat- 
ter and thinking, that matter so disposed cannot think : and he cannot 
be certain, that God hath not framed the matter of our bodies so as to 
be capable of it. 

To which Mr. Locket answers thus: here your lordship argues, 
that upon my principles it cannot be proved that there is a spiritual 
substance in us. To which, give me leave, with submission, to say, 
that I think it may be proved from my principles, and I think I have 
done it ; and the proof in my book stands thus : First, we experiment 
in ourselves thinHng. The idea of this action or mode of thinking is 
inconsistent with the idea of self-subsistence, and therefore has a neces- 
sary connexion with a support or subject of inhesion ; the idea of that 
support is what we call substance ; and so from thinking experimented 
in us^ we have a proof of a thinking substance in us, which in my 
sense is a spirit. Against this your lordship will ar^e, that, by what 
I have said of the possibility tlbat God may, if he pleases, superadd to 
matter a faculty of thinking, it can never be proved that there is a 
spiritual substance in us, because, upon that supposition, it is possible 
it may be a material substance that thinks in us. I grant it; but add, 
that the general idea of substance being the same every where, the 
modification of thinking, or the power of thinking, joined to it, makes 
it a spirit, without considering what other modifications it bas> as, 
whether it has the modification of solidity or no. As, on the other 
side, substance, that has the modification of solidity, is matter, whe- 
ther it has the modification of thinking, or no. And therefore, if 
your lordship means by a spiritual, an immaterial substance, I grant 
I have not proved, nor upon my principles can it be proved, (your 
lordship meaning, as I think you do, demonstratively proved) that 
there is an immaterial substance in us that thinks. Though, I pre- 
sume, fi*om what I have said about this supposition of a system of 
matter, thinking % (which there demcHistrates that God is immaterial) 

♦ Essay of Human Understanding, B. 4. C. 3. § 6. 
t In his first letter to thQ bishop of Waroester. 
X B. 4. C. 10. § 16, 
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will ptove it in tlie hi^est degree probable^ that the thinking substance 
in OS is immaterial. But your lordship thinks not probability enough, 
and by charging the ttrant of demonstration upon mj principle, that the 
thinking thing in us is immaterial, your lotdship seems to oondudd it 
demonstrable from principles d( philosophy. The demonstration I 
should with joy receive from your lordship, or any one. For though 
all the great ends of morality and religion lire well enough sedured 
without it, as I have shown,* yet it would be a great advabce of ouif 
knowledge in nature and phHosophy. 

To what I have said in my book, to show that all the great e^ids of 
religion and morality are secured barely by the immortality of the sOul, 
without a necessary supposition that the soul is immaterial, I diave 
leave to add, that immortality may and shall be annexed to that. Which 
in its own nature is neither immaterial nor immortal, as the apo^le 
expressly declares in these words, t For this cotruptible must put on 
incomiption, and this mortal must put on immortsdity. 

Perhaps my using the word spirit for a thinking substance, without 
eilcluding materiality out of it, will be thought too great a liberty, and 
such as deserves censure, because I leave immateriality out of the idea 
I make it a sign of. I readily oWn, that words should h& sparingly ven-* 
tured on in a sense wholly neW; and nothing but absolute necessity 
can excuse the boldness of using any term in a sense wheteof we can 
produce no example. But, in the present case, I think I have giresit aU* 
thorities to justify me. The soul is agreed, on all hands^ to be that 
in us which thinks. And he that will look into the first book of €i« 
c^h/s Tusculan questions, and into the sixth book of Virgil's ^neid, 
will find, that these two great men, who of all the Romans best under- 
stood philosophy, thought, or at least did not deny the soul to be a sub- 
tile matter, which might come under the name of aui^, or ignis, or 
sther, and this soul they both of them called spiritus: in the notion of 
which it is plain, they included only thought and active motion, 
without the total exclusion of matter. Whether they thought right 
in this, I do not say; that is not the question ; but whether they spoke 
properly, when they called an active, thinking, subtile substance, out 
of which they excluded only gross and palpable matter, spiritus, spirit. 
I think that nobody will deny, that if any among the Romans can be 
allowed to speak properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who may most 
securely be depended on for it : and one of them speaking of the soul, 
says, Dum spiritus hos reset artus; and the other. Vita continetur cor- 
pore et spiritu. Where it is plaih by corpus, he means (as generally 
every where) only gross matter that may be felt and handled, as appears 
by these Words, Si cor, aut sanguis, aut cerebrum est animus: certe, quo- 
niam est corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore; si anima est, fort^ dissi- 
pabitur; si ignis, extinguetur, Tusc. Quaest. 1. 1. c. 1 1. Here Cicero op- 
poses corpus to ignis and anima, i. e. aura, or breath. And the foundation 
of that his distinction of the soul, from that which he calls corpus or bo- 
dy, he gives a little lower in these words, Tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat 
aciem, ib. c. 22. Nor wa? it the heathen world alone that had this no- 
tion of spirit; the most enlightened of all the ancient people of God, So- 
lomon himself, speaks after the same manner, % that which befalleth 
the sons of men, befalleth beasts, even one thing befalleth them; as the 
one dieth, so dieth the other, yea, they have all one spirit. So I translate 

* B. 4. C. S. § 6. t J Cor. xv. 53. % Eccl. iii. 19, 
VOL, II. Q 
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narrow oompaMf, because man's understanding is so ; and bringis down 
God*s infinite power to the si^e of our capacities. If God can give no 
power to any parts of matter^ but what men can account for £rom the 
essence of matter in general ; if all such qualities and properties must 
destroy the essence^ or change the essential properties of matter^ which 
are to our conceptions above it^ and we cannot conceive to be the na- 
tural consequence of that essence; it is plain, that the essence of matter 
is destroyed, and its essential properties changed, in most of the sen- 
sible parts of this our system. For it is visible, that all the planets 
have revolutions about certain remote centres, which I would have 
any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare essence, or natural 
powers depending on the essence of matter in general, without some- 
thing added to that essence, which we cannot conceive ; for the moving 
of matter in a crooked line^ or the attraction of matter by matter, is 
all that can be said in the case ; either of which it is above our reach 
to derive from the essence of matter or body in general ; though one 
of these two must unavoidably be allowed to be superadded in this in- 
stance to the essence of matter in general. The omnipotent Creator 
advised not with us in the making of the world, and his ways are not 
the less excellent, because they are past finding out. 

In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not doubted 
to be wholly material ; and yet he that will look into it, will observe 
excellencies and operations in this part of matter, which he will not 
find contained in the essence of matter in general, nor be able to 
conceive they can be produced by it. And will he therefore say, that 
the essence of matter is destroyed in them, because they have proper- 
ties and operations not contained in the essential properties of matter 
as matter, nor explicable by the essence of matter in general ? 

Let us advance one step farther, and we shall in the animal world 
meet with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways explicable 
by the essence of matter in general. If the omnipotent Creator had 
not superadded to the earth, which produced the irrational animals, 
qualities far surpassing those of the dull dead earth, out of which 
they were made, life, sense, and spontaneous motion, nobler qualities 
than were before in it, it had still remained rude senseless matter ; and 
if to the individuals of each species he had not superaddeda power of pro- 
pagation, the species had perished with those individuals : but by these 
essences or properties of each species, superadded to the matter which 
, they were made of, the essence or properties of matter in general were 
not destroyed or changed, any more than any thing that was in the in- 
dividuals before was festroyed or changed by the power of generation^ 
superadded to them by the first benediction of the Almighty. 

In all such cases, the superinducement of greater perfections and nobler 
qualities destroys nothing of the essence or perfections that were there 
before; unless therecanbeshoweda manifest repugnancy between them: 
but all the proof offered for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how 
matter, without such superadded perfections, can produce such effects ; 
which is, in truth, no more than to say, matter in general, or every part 
of matter, as matter, has them not; but is no reason to prove, that God, 
if he pleases, cannot superadd them to some parts of matter, unless it can 
be proved to be a contradiction, that God should give to some parts of 
matter qualities and perfections, which matterin general has not; thoij^h 
'we cannot conceive how matter is invested with them, or how it operatei 
by tirtoe of those new endowments; norisiilobewmideKedtittlwt 
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cannot^ whilst we limit all its operations to those qualities it had b&4 
tore, and would explain them hy the known pr^rties of matter in 
general^ without any such induced perfections, rar, if this be aright 
rule of reasonings to deny a thing to he, because we cannot ooneave 
the manner how it comes to be ; 1 shall desire them who use it to stick 
to this rule, and see what work it will make both in diyinity as well 
as philosophy: and whether they can advance any thing more in fa* 
vour of scepticism. 

For to keep within the present subject of the power of thinking and 
self-motion, bestowed by omnipotent power in some parts of matter : 
the objection to this is> I cannot conceive how matter should thilik. 
What IS the consequence ? Ergo, God cannot give it a power to think* 
Let this stand for a good reason, and then proceed in other cases by the 
same. You cannot conceive how matter can attract matter at any 
distance, much less at the distance of 1,000,000 miles ; ergo, God caa* 
not give it such a power : you cannot conceive how matter should feel, 
or move itself, or affect an immaterial being, or be moved by it ; ergo^ 
God cannot give it such powers : which is in effect to deny gravity^ 
and the revolution of the planets about the sun ; to make brutes mere 
machines, without sense or spontaneous motion ; and to allow man 
neither sense nor voluntary motion. 

Let us apply this rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive how 
an extended solid substance should think, therefore God cannot make 
it think: can you conceive how your own soul, or any substancei 
thinks ? You find indeed that you do think, and so do I : but I want 
to be told how the action of thinking is performed : this, I confess^ is 
beyond my conception : and I would be glad anv one, who conceives 
it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has given me this faculty; 
and since I cannot but be convinced of his power in this instancy 
which though I every moment experiment m myself, yet I cannot 
conceive the manner of; what would it be less than an insolent absur* 
dity, to deny his power in other like cases, only for this reason, because 
I cannot conceive the manner how ? 

To explain this matter a little farther: God has created a substance; 
let it be, for example, a solid extended substance. Is God bound to 
give it, besides beings a power of action } that, I think, nobody will 
say : he therefore m&y leave it in a state of inactivity, and it will be 
nevertheless a substance ; for action is not necessary to the being of 
any substance that God does create. God has likewise created and 
made to exist, de novo, an immaterial substance, which will not 
lose its being of a substance, thou^ God should bestow on it nothin|^ 
more Wt this bare being, without giving it any activitv at all. Here 
are now two distinct substances, the one material, the other immaterial, 
both in a state of perfect inactivity. Now I ask, what power Goi can 
give to one of these substances (supposing them to retain the same dis- 
tinct natures that they had as substances m their state of inactivity) 
which he cannot give to the other ? In that state, it is plain, neither n 
them thinks ; for thinking being an action, it cannot be denied, that 
God can put an end to any action of any created substance, without an- 
nihilatiiig of the substance whereof it is an action ; and if it be so, he 
can also create or give existence to such a substance, without giving 
that substance any action at all. By the same reason it is plain, that 
neither of them can move itself: now I would ask> why Omnipot<incy 
cannot give to eith«r of these substances, which are equally in a sti^te 
of perfect iaactivityp the samepowex that it fim ipr^ to the othec ? Lai 
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it be^ for example^ that of spontaneous or self-motion^ wluch is a power 
that it is supposed God can give to an unsolid substance^ but denied 
that he can give to solid substance. 

If it be asked^ why they limit the omnipotency of God^ in reference 
to the one rather than the other of these substances ? all that can be 
said to it is^ that they cannot conceive^ how the solid substance should 
ever be able to move itself. And as little^ say I, are they able to con- 
ceive, how a created unsolid substance should move itself. But there 
may be something in an immaterial substance, that you do not know. 
I grant it; and in a material one too : for example, gravitation of mat- 
ter towards matter, and in the several prqwrtions (Sservable, inevita- 
bly shows, that there is something in matter that we do not understand, 
unless we can conceive self-motion in matter ; or an inexplicable and 
inconceivable attraction in matter, at immense, almost incomprehensi- 
ble distances : it must therefore be confessed, that there is something 
in solid, as well as unsolid substances, that we do not understand. But 
this we know, that they may each of them have their distinct beinss, 
without any activity superadded to them, unless you will deny, that Grod 
can take from any being its power of acting, which it is probable will 
be thought too presumptuous for any one to do ; and I say it is as hard 
to conceive self-motion in a created immaterial, as in a material being, 
consider it how you will: and therefore this is no reason to deny Om- 
nipotency to be able to give a power of self-motion to a material sub- 
stance, if he pleases, as well ^ to an immaterial ; since neither of them 
can have it from themselves, nor can we conceive how it can be in 
either of them. 

The same is visible in the other operation of thinking : both these 
substances may be made, and exist without thought ; neither of them 
has, or can have the power of thinking from itself; God may give it 
to either of them, according to the good pleasure of his omnipotency ; 
and in which ever of them it is, it is equally beyond our capacity to con- 
ceive, how either of these sul^tances thii^. But for that reason, to 
deny that God, who had power enough to give them both a being out 
of nothing, can by the same omnipotency, eive them what other powers 
and perfections he pleases, has no better ifoundation than to deny his 
power of creation, because we cannot conceive how it is performed : 
and there, at last, this way of reasoning must terminate. 

That Omnipotency cannot make a substance to be solid and not solid 
at the same time, I think with due reverence we may say ; but that a 
solid substance may not have qualities, perfections, and powers, which 
have no natural or visibly necessary connexion with solidity and ex- 
tension, is too much for us (who are but of yesterday, and know no- 
thing) to be positive in. If God cannot join things together by con- 
nexions inconceivable to us, we must deny even the consistency and 
being of matter itself; since every particle of it having some bulk, 
has its parts connected by ways inconceivable to us. So that all the 
difficulties that are raised against the thinking of matter, from our ig- 
norance, or narrow conceptions, stand not at all in the way of the 
power of God, if he pleases to ordain it so ; nor prove any thing 
against his having actually endued some parcels of matter, so disposed 
as he thinks fit, with a faculty of thinking, till it can be shown, that it 
contains a contradiction to suppose it. 

Though to me sensation be comprehended under thinking in gene- 
nl^yet, in the forwxing discourse, Ihavarookeof sense in brutes;, as 

diMici fiam iiasiiax^l because ycnir lorduiip^ as I rememberj speaks 
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of sense in brutes. But here I take liberty to observe^ that if your 
lordship allows brutes to have sensation^ it will follow^ either that God 
can and doth give to some parcels of matter a power of perception and 
thinking ; or that all animals have immaterial, and consequently, ac- 
cording to your lordship, immortal souls, as well as men, and to say 
that fleas and mites, &c. have immortal souls as well as men, will pos- 
sibly be looked on as going a great way to serve an hypothesis. 

I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, that they who 
are so forward to bestow hard censures or names on the opinions of 
those who differ from them, may consider whether sometimes they 
are not more due to their own ; and that they may be persuaded a 
little to temper that heat, which, supposing the truth in their current ' 
opinions^ gives them (as they think) a right to lay what imputations 
they please on those who would fairly examine the grounds they stand 
upon. For talking with a supposition and insinuations, that truth 
and knowledge, nay, and religion too, stand and fall with their sys- 
tems^ is at best but an imperious way of begging the question, and 
assuming to themselves, under the pretence of zeal for the cause of 
God, a title to infallibility. It is very becoming that men's zeal for 
truth should go as far as their proofs, but not go for proofs themselves. 
He that attacks received opinions with anything but fair arguments, 
may, I own, be justly suspected not to mean well, nor tobel^ by the 
love of truth ; but the same may be said of him too, who so defends 
them. An error is not the better for being common, nor truth the 
worse for having lain neglected; and if it were put to the vote any 
where in the world, I doubt, as things are managed, whether truth 
would have the majority, at least, whilst the authority of men, and 
not the examination of things, must be its measure^ The imputation 
of scepticism, and those broad insinuations to render what I have writ 
suspected, so frequent, as if that were the great business of all this 
pains you have been at about me, has made me say thus much, my 
lord, rather as my sense of the way to establish truth in its full force 
and beauty, than that I think the world will need to have any thing 
said to it, to make it distinguish between your lordship's and my design 
in writing, which therefore I securely leave to the judgment of the 
reader, and return to the argument in hand. 

What I have above said, I take to be a full answer to all that your 
lordship would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, of identity, and 
from the power of abstracting. You ask, * How can my idea of Hberty 
agree with tl^e idea that bodies can operate only by motion and impulse? 
Ans. By the omnipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that 
involve not a contradiction. It is true, I say, " t That bodies operate 
by impulse, and nothing else." And so I thought when I writ it, and 
can yet conceive no other way of their operation. But I am since con- 
vinced by the judicious Mr. Newton's incomparable book, that it is too 
bold a presumption to limit God's power in this point by my narrow 
conceptions. . The gravitation of matter towards matter, by ways un- 
conceivable tome, is not only a demonstration that God can, if he 
pleases, put into bodies powers, and ways of operation, above what can 
be derived from our idea of body, or can be explained by what we know 
of matter, but also an unquestionable, and every where visible instance, 
that he has done so. And therefore in the next edition of my book, I 
will take care to have that passage rectified. 

* Ist Ans, t Essay, B. 2. Ch. 8. § 11. 
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As to self-ccmsciousness, your lordsUp asks^ * What is there lik6 
self'^cqnsciousneas in matter? Nothing at all in matter as matter. But 
that God cannot bestow on some parcels of matter a power of think- 
ing^ and with it self-consciousness^ will never he proved by askings t 
How is it possible to apprehend that mere body siiould perceive that 
it doth perceive } The weakness of our apprehension I grant in the 
case : I confess as much as you please^ that we cannot conceive how a 
soHdj nOi nor how an unsoUd created substance thinks; but this weak- 
ness of our apprehensions reaches not the power of God^ whose weak- 
ness is stronger than any thing in men* 

Your argument from abstraction we have in this question^ X ^^ ^^ ^^^7 
be in the power of matter to thinks how comes it to be so impossible for 
such organised bodies as the. brutes have^ to enlarge their ideas by ab- 
straction ? Ans. This seems to suppose^ that I place thinking within 
the natural power of matter. If that be your meanings my lord^ I never 
say> nor suppose^ that all matter has naturally in it a faculty of think- 
ings but the direct contrary. But if you mean that certain parcels of 
matter^ ordered by the Divine power^ as seems fit to him^ may be made 
capable of receiving iixHn his omnipotency the faculty of thinking; 
thatj indeed^ I say ; and that being granted^ the answer to your ques- 
tion is easy ; since^ if Omnipotency can give thought to any solid sub- 
stance^ it is not hard to conceive^ that God may give that faculty in a 
higher or lower degree^ as it pleases him^ who knows what disposi- 
tion of the subject is suited to such a particular way or degree of 
thinking* 

Another argument to prove^ that God cannot endue any parcel of 
matter with the faculty of thinkings is taken from those words of mine^ 
II where I show^ by what connexion of ideas we may come to know, 
that God is an immaterial substance. They are these, ^' The idea of 
'* an eternal actual knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by 
^' the intervention of the idea of matter, and of its actual division, 
'^ divisibility, and want of perception," &c. From whence your lord- 
ship thus argues, ** Here the want of perception is owned to be so 
essential to matter, that God is therefore concluded to be immaterial. 
Ans. Perception and knowledge in that one eternal Being, where it 
has its source, it is visible must be essentially inseparable from it ; 
therefore the actual want of perception in so great a pan of the par- 
ticular parcels of matter, is a demonstration, that the first being, &om 
whom perception and knowledge are inseparable, is not matter : how 
far this makes the want of perception an essential property of matter, 
I will not dispute ; it suffices that it shows, that perception is not an 
essential property of matter ; and therefore matter cannot be that eter- 
nal original being to which perception and knowledge are essential. 
Matter, I say, naturally is without perception : ergo, says your lord- 
ship, want of perception is an essentisd property of matter, and God does 
not change the essential properties of things, their nature remaining. 
Fjrom whence you infer, that God cannot bestow on any parcel of mat- 
ter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. If the rules 
of logic, since my days, be not changed, I may safely deny this conse- 
quence. For an argument that runs thus, God does not ; ergo, he can- 
not, I was taught when I first came to the university, would not hold. 
For I never said God did ; but, tt '^ That I see no contradiction in it, 

* 1st, Ans, t Ibid. % Ibid. || Ist Letter. ♦♦ 1st Ans. 

tt B. 4. C. 5. § 6. 
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'f that he $Kould» if lie pleased^ give to some systems of senseless mat- 
'^ ter a faculty of thinlong ;" and I know nobody before Des Cartei> 
that ever pretended to show that there was any contradiction in it. So 
that at worsts my not being able to see in matter any such incapacity 
as m^es it impossible for Omnipotency to bestow on it a faculty oi 
thinldng, makes me opposite oiuy to the Cartesians. For> as far as 
I have seen or heard, the fathers of the christian church never pre« 
tended to demonstrate that matter was incapable to receive a power of 
sensation, perception, and thinking, from the hand of the omnipotent 
Creator. Let us therefore, if you please, suppose the form of your 
argumentation right, and that your lordship means, God cannot: and 
then, if your argument be good, it proves, that God could not give to 
Balaam*s ass a power to spe^ to his master as he did ; for the want 
of rational discourse being natural to that species, it is but for your 
lordship to call it an essential property, and then God cannot change 
the essential properties of things, their nature remaining : whereby 
it is proved, that God cannot, with all his omnipotency, give to an 
^83 a power to speak as 6alaam*s did. 

You say,* my lord. You do not set bounds to God's omnipotency t 
for he may, if he please, change a body into an immaterial substance, 
i. e. take away from a substance the solidity which it had before, and 
which made it matter, and then give it a faculty of thinking, which it 
had not before, and which makes it a spirit, the same substance re- 
maining. For if the substance remains not, body is not changed into 
an immaterial substance, but the solid substance, and all belonging to 
it, is annihilated, and an immaterial substance created, which is not 
a change of one thing into another, but the destroying of one, and 
making another de novo. In this change therefore of a body or material 
substance into an immaterial, let us observe these distinct considerations. 

First, you say, God may, if he pleases, take away from a solid sub- 
stance solidity, which is that which makes it a material substance or 
body; and may make it an immaterial substance, i. e. a substauco* 
without solidity. But this privation of one quality gives it not an- 
other ; the bare taking away a lower or less noble quality does not 
give it an higher or nobler ; that must be the gift of God. For the 
bare privation of cme, and a meaner quality, cannot be the position of 
an higher and better ; unless any one will sav, that cogitation, or the 
power of thinking, results from the nature of substance itself: which 
if it do, then wherever there is substance, there must be cogitation, or 
a power of thinking. Here then, upon your lordship's own princi- 
ples, is an immaterial^ substance without the faculty of thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to thijs sub- 
stance, thus deprived of solidity, a faculty of thinking; for you suppose 
it made capable of that, by being made immaterial; whereby you al- 
low, that the same numerical substance may be sometimes wholly in- 
cogitative, or without a power of thinking, and at other times perfectly 
comtative, or endued with a power of thmking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it solidity and make it 
material again. For, I conclude, it will not be denied^ that God can 
make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to ask your lord-t 
ship, why God, having riven to this substance the faculty of thinking 
after solidity was taken from it, cannot restore to it solidity again, with- 

* IstAiwwer. 
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out taldnff away the faculty of thinking? When you have resolved 
this, my lord, you will have proved it impossible for God's omnipo- 
tence to give a solid substance a faculty of thinking ; but till then, 
not having proved it impossible, and yet denying that God can do it, 
is to deny that he can do what is in itself possible; which, as I humbly 
conceive, is visibly to set bounds to God's onmipotency, though you 
say here* you do not set bounds to God's onmipotency. 

If I should imitate your lordship's way of writing, I should not omit 
to bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, 
Deum verbis ponere, re tollere : and then add, that I am certain you 
do not think he promoted the great ends of religion and morality. For 
it is with such candid and kind insinuations as these, that you bring 
in both t Hobbes and % Spinosa into your discourse here about God's 
being able, if he please, to give to some parcels of matter, ordered as 
he thinks fit, a faculty of thinking : neither of those authors having, 
as appears by any passages you bring out of them, said any thing to 
this question, nor having, as it seems, any other business here, but by 
their names skilfully to give that character to my book> with which 
you would recommend it to the world. 

I pretend not to inquire what measure of zeal, nor for what, guides 
your lordship's pen in such a way of writing, as yours has idl along 
been with me : only I cannot but consider, what reputation it would 
give to the writings of the fathers of the church, if they should think 
truth required, or religion allowed them to imitate such patterns. But 
God be thanked, there be those amongst them, who do not admire 
such ways of managing the cause of truth or religion ; they being 
sensible that if every one, who believes or can pretend he hath truth 
on his side, is thereby authorized, without proof, to insinuate what- 
ever may serve to prejudice men's minds against the other side, there 
will be great ravage made on charity and practice, without any gain 
to truth or knowledge : and that the liberties frequently taken by dispu- 
tants to do so, may have been the cause that the world in all ages has 
received so much harm, and so little advantage from controversies in 
religion. 

These are the arguments which your lordship has brought to confute 
one saying in my book, by bther passages in it ; which therefore being 
all but argumenta ad hominem, if they did prove what they do not, 
are of no other use, than to gain a victory over me : a thing methinks, 
so much beneath your lordship, that it does not deserve one of your 
pages. The question is, whether God can^ if he pleases, bestow on any 
parcel of matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of perception and 
thinking. You say, || you look upon a mistake herein to be of dan- 
gerous consequence, as to the great ends of religion and morality. If 
this be so, my lord, I think one may well wonder, why your Iprdship 
has brought no arguments to establish the truth itself which you look 
on to be of such &ngerous consequence to be mistaken in ; but have 
spent so many pages only in a personal matter, in endeavouring 'to 
Aow, that I had mconsistencies in my book ; which if any such thing 
had been showed, the question would be still as far from being decid- 
ed, and the danger of mistaking about it as little prevented, as if no- 
thing of all this had been said. If therefore your lordship's care of 
the great ends of religion and morality have made you think it neces- 

t 1st Answer. t Ibid, % Ibid. || Ibid. 
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ssry to dear this question, the world has reason to conclude there is 
little to be said against that proposition which is to be found in my 
book^ concerning the possibUity^ that some parcels of matter might 
be so ordered by Omnipotence^ as to be endued with a faculty of 
thinkings if God so pleased ; since your lordship's concern for the pro- 
moting tihe great ends of religion and morality^ has not enabled you 
to produce one argument against a proposition that you think of so 
dangerous consequence to them. 

And here I crave leave to observe^ that though in your title page 
you promise to prove^ that my notion of ideas is inconsistent with it* 
self, (which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconsistent with 
any wing else) and with the articles of the christian faith ; yet your 
attempts all along have been to prove me, in some passages (^my book> 
inconsistent with myself, without having shown any proposition in 
my book inconsistent with any article of the christian faith. 

I think your lordship has indeed made use of one argument of your 
own : but it is such an one, that I confess I do not see how it is apt 
much to promote religion, especially the christian religion, founded on 
revelation. I shall set down your lordship*s words, that they may be 
considered : you say,^ that you are of opinion, that the great ends of 
religion and morality are best secured by the proofs of the immortality 
of the soul from its nature and properties ; and which you think prove 
it immaterial. Your lordship does not question whether Grod can give 
immortality to a material substance ; but you say it takes off very 
much from the evidence of immortality, if it depend wholly upon 
God's giving that, which of its own nature it is not capable of, &c. 
So likewise you say, t If a man cannot be certain, but that matter 
may think, (as I affirm^ then what becomes of the soul's immateria- 
lity (and consequently immortality) from its operations ? But for all 
this, say I, his assurance of faith remains on its own basis. Now you 
appeal to any man of sense, whether the finding the uncertainty of his 
own principles^ which he went upon, in point of reason, doth not 
weaken the credibility of these frmdamental articles, when they are 
considered purely as matters of faith ? For before, there was a natural 
credibility in them on account of reason ; but by going on wrong 
grounds of certainty, all that is lost, and instead of being certain, he 
u more doubtful than ever. And if the evidence of faith fall so much 
short of that of reason, it must needs have less effect upon men's 
minds, when the subserviency of reason is taken away; as it must be 
when the grounds of certainty by reason are vanished. Is it at all 
probable, that he who finds his reason deceive him in such f undamen- 
tal points, shaU have his faith stand firm and unmoveable on the ac- 
count of revelation ? For in matters of revelation there must be some 
antecedent principles supposed, before we can believe any thing on 
the account of it. 

More to the same purpose we have some pages farther, where, from 
some of my words your lordship says, J you cannot but observe, that 
we have no certainty upon my grounds, that self-consciousness de- 
pends upon an individual immaterial substance, and consequently that 
a material substance may, according to my principles, have self-con- 
sciousness in it; at least, that I am not certain of the contrary. 
Whereupon your lordship bids me consider, whether this doth not a 

* 1st Answer. t 2d Answer. X ^^^ 
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little affect the whole article of the resurrection. What does all this 
tend to, but to make the world believe that I have lessened the credi- 
bility of the immortality of the soul, and the resurrectbn, by 8a3rinfl% 
that though it be most highly probable, that the soul is immaterial, 
yet upon my principles it cannot be demonstrated ; because it is not 
impossible to God's onmipotencyj if he pleases^ to bestow upon some 
parcels of matter, disposed as he sees fit, a faculty of thinking ? 

This your accusation of my lessening the credibility of these arti- 
cles of faith, is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of 
the soul abates of its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateria- 
lity (which is the supposed proof from reason and philosophy of its 
immortality) cannot be demonstrated from natural reason: which 
argument of your lordship's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, 
that divine revelation abates of its credibility in all those articles it 
proposes, proportionably as human reason fails to support the testi- 
mony of God. And all that your lordship in those passages has said, 
when examined, will, I suppose, be found to import thus much, viz. 
Does God propose any thing to mankind to be believed ? It is very 
fit and cre£ble to be believed, if reason can demonstrate it to be true* 
But if human reason come short in the case, and cannot make it out, 
its credibility is thereby lessened ; which is in efiect to say, that the 
veracity of God is not a firm and sure foundation of faith to rely upon, 
without the concurrent testimony of reason; i. e. with reverence be it 
spoken, God is not to be believed on his own word, unless what he 
reveals be in itself credible, and might be believed without him. 

If this be a way to promote religion, the christian religion, in all 
its articles, I am not sorry that it is not a way to be found in any of 
my writings ; for I imagine any thing like this would (and I should 
think deserved to) have other titles than bare scepticism bestowed 
upon it, and would have raised no small outcry against any one, who 
is not to be supposed to be in the right in all that he says, and so 
may securely say what he pleases. Such as I, the profanum viilgus, 
who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to 
do but to hearken and believe, though what he said should subvert 
the very foundations of the christian faith. 

What I have above observed, is so visibly contained in your lord- 
ship's argument, that when I met with it in your answer to my first 
letter, it seemed so strange for a man of your lordship's character, and 
in a dispute in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, that I could 
hardly persuade myself, but it was a slip of your pen : but when I 
found it in your second letter* made use of again, and seriously en- 
larged as an argument of weight to be insisted upon, I was convmced 
that it was a prmdple that you heartily embraced, how little favour- 
able soever it was to the articles of the christian religion, and parti- 
cularly those which you undertook to defend. 

I desire my reader to peruse the passages as they stand in your let- 
ters themselves, and see whether what you say in them does not amount 
to this : that a revelation from God is more or less credible, according as 
it has a stronger or weaker confirmation from human reason. For, 

1. Your lordship says, t you do not question whether God can give 
immortality to a matenal substance ; but you say it takes off very much 
from the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God's 
giving that, which of its own nature it is not capable of. 
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To whicli I reply, any one's not being able to demonstrate the soul 
to be immaterial, takes off not very mueb, nor at all, from the evi- 
dence of its immortality, if God has revealed that it shall be immor- 
tal ; because the veracity of God is a demonstration of the truth of 
what he has revealed, and the want of another demonstration of a pro- 
position, that is demonstratively true, takes not off from the evidence 
of it. For where there is a clear demonstration, there is as much evi- 
dence as any truth can have, that is not self-evident* God has revealed 
that the souls of men should live for ever. But, says your lordship, 
from this evidence it takes off very much, if it depends wholly upon 
God's giving that, which of its own nature it is not capable of, i. e. 
The revelation and testimony of God loses much of its evidence, if 
this depends wholly upon the good pleasure of God, and cannot be 
demonstratively made out by natural reason, that the soul is immate- 
rial, and consequently in its own nature immortal. For that is all 
that here is or can be meant by these words, which of its own nature 
it is not capable of, to make them to the piupose. For the whole of 
your lordship*s discourse here, is to prove, that the soul cannot be ma- 
terial, because then the evidence of its being immortal would be very 
much lessened. Which is to say, that it is not as credible upon divine 
revelation, that a material substance should be immortal, as an imma- 
terial; or which is all one, that God is not equally to be believed, 
when he declares that a material substance shall be immortal, as when 
he declares, that an immaterial shall be so; because the immortality 
of a material substance cannot be demonstrated from natural reason. 

Let us try this rule of your lordship's a little farther. God hath re- 
vealed, that the bodies men shall have after the resurrection, as well as 
their souls, shall live to eternity. Does your lordship believe the eter- 
nal life of the one of these more than of the other, because you think 
you can prove it of one of them by natural reason, and of the other not ? 
Or can any one, who admits of divine revelation in the case, doubt of 
one of them more than the other ? Or think this proposition less cre- 
dible, that the bodies of men, after the resurrection, shall live for 
ever ; than this. That the souls of men shall, after the resurrection, 
live for ever ? For that he must do, if he thinks either of them is less 
credible than the other. If this be so, reason is to be consulted how 
fer God is to be believed, and the credit of divine testimony must re- 
ceive its force from the evidence of reason ; which is evidently to take 
away the credibility of divine revelation in all supernatural truths, 
wherein the evidence of reason fails. And how much such a principle as 
this tends to the support of the doctrine of the Trinity, or the promot- 
ing the christian religion, I shall leave it to your lordship to consider. 

I am not so well read in Hobbes or Spinosa, as to be able to say, what 
were their opinions in this matter. But possibly therebe those, who will 
think your lordship'sauthoritypf more use to them in the case, than those 
justly decried names; and be glad to find your lordship a patron of the 
oracles of reason, so little to the advantage of the oracles of divine reve- 
lation. This at least, I think, may be subjoined to the words at the bot- 
tom of the next page*. That those who have gone about to lessen the 
credibility of the articles of faith, which evidently they do, who say they 
are less credible, because they cannot be made out demonstratively by 
natural reason^ have not been thought to. secure several of the articles 
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of the christian faith^ especially those of the trinity^ incamatum^ and 
resurrection of the body^ which are those upon the account of which I 
am brouffht by your lordship into this dispute. 

I shfllfnot trouble the reader with your lordship's endeavours^ in the 
following words^ to prove^ that if the soul be not an immaterialsubstanoe, 
it can be nothing but life; your very first words visibly confuting all that 
you allege to that purpose^ they are^ * If the soul be a material substance^ 
It is really nothing but life; which is to say^ That if the soul be really 
a substance^ it is not really a substance^ but really nothing else but an 
affection of a substance; for the life^ whether of a material or imma- 
terial substance, is not the substance itself, but an affection of it. 

2. You say, t Although we think the separate state of the soul after 
death, is sufficiently revealed in the scripture; yet it creates a great dif- 
ficulty in understanding it, if the soul be nothing but life, or a mate- 
rial substance, which must be dissolved when life is ended. For, if 
the soul be a material substance, it must be made up, as others are, 
of the cohesion of solid and separate parts, how minute and invisible 
soever they be. And what is it which should keep them together, 
when life is gone ? So that it is no easy matter to give an account 
how the soul should be capable of immortality, unless it be an imma- 
terial substance ; and then we know the solution and texture of bo- 
dies cannot reach the soul, being of a different nature. 

Let it be as hard a matter as it will, to give an account what it is 
that should keep the parts of a material soul together, after it is se- 
parated from the body ; yet it will be always as easy to give an ac- 
count of it, as to give an account what it is that shall keep together 
a material and immaterial substance. And yet the difficulty that there 
is to give an account of that, I hope, does not, with your lordship, 
weaken the credibility of the inseparable union of soul and body to 
eternity : and I persuade myself, that the men of sense, to whom your 
lordship appeals in the case, do not find their belief of this fundamen- 
tal point much weakened by that difficulty. I thought heretofore (and 
by your lordship's permission would think so still) that the union of 
the parts of matter, one with another, is as much in the hands of 
God, as the union of a material and immaterial substance ; and that 
it does not take off very much, or at all, from the evidence of 
immortality, which depends on that union, that it is no easy matter 
to give an account what it is that should keep them together : though 
its depending wholly upon the sift and good pleasure of God, where 
the manner creates great difficulty in the understanding, and our rea- 
son cannot discover in the nature of things how it is, be that which, 
your lordship so positively says, lessens the credibility of the funda- 
mental articles of the resurrection and immortality. 

But, my lord, to remove this objection a little, and to show of how 
small force it is even with yourself; give me leave to presume, that your 
lordship as firmly believes the immortality of the body after the resurrec- 
tion, as any other article of faith; if so, then it being no easy matter to 
give an account what it is that shall keep together the parts of a material 
soul, to one that believes it is material, can no more weaken the credibi- 
lity of its immortality, than the like difficulty weakens the credibility of 
the immortality of the body. For, when your lordship shall find it an 
easy matter to give an account what it is, besides the good pleasure of 
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God^ whicH shall keep together the parts of our material bodies to eter- 
nity^ or even soul and body^ I doubt not but any one who shall think 
the soul material^ will also find it as easy to give an account what it 
is that shall keep those parts of matter also together to eternity. 

Were it not that the warmth of controversy is apt to make men so 
farforget> as to take up those principles themselves (when they will 
serve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others^ I should 
wonder to find your lordship to argue^ that because it is a difficulty to 
understand what shall keep together the minute parts of a material 
soul^ when life is gone ; and because it is not an easy matter to give an 
account how the soul e^all be capable of immortality^ unless it be an 
immaterial substance : therefore it is not so credible, as if it were easy 
to give an account by natural reason, how it could be. For to this 
it is that all this your discourse tends, as is evident by what is already 
set down; and will be more fully made out by what your lordship 
says in other places, though there needs no such proof, since it would 
all be nothing against me in any other sense. 

I thought your lordship had in other places asserted, and insisted on 
this truth, that no part of divine revelation was the less to be believed, 
because the thing itself created great difficulty in the understanding, 
and the manner of it was hard to be explained, and it was no easy 
matter to give an account how it was. This, as I take it, your lord- 
ship condemned in others as a very unreasonable principle, and such 
as would subvert all the articles of the christian religion, that were 
mere matters of faith, as I think it will : and is it possible, that you 
should make use of it here yourself, against the article of life and im- 
mortality, that Christ hath brought to light through the gospel, and 
neither was, nor could be made out by natural reason without revela- 
tion ? But you will say, you speak only of the soul ; and your words 
are. That it is no easy matter to give an account how the soul should 
be capable of immortality, unless it be an immaterial substance. I 
grant it; but crave leave to say, that there is not any one of those dif- 
ficulties, that are or can be raised about the manner how a material soul 
can be immortal, which do not as well reach the immortality of the body. 

But, if it were not so, 1 am sure this principle of your lordship's 
would reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reason finds it 
not so easy to give an account how those mysteries are ; and which 
therefore, according to your principles, must be less credible than 
other articles, that create less difficulty to the understanding. For 
your lordship says, * that you appeal to any man of sense, whether 
to a man, who thought by his principles he could from natural grounds 
demonstrate the immortality of the soul, the finding the uncertainty 
of those principles he went upon in point of reason, i. e. the finding 
he could not certainly prove it by natural reason, doth not weaken the 
credibility of that fundamental article, when it is considered purely as 
a matter of faith? which, in effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, 
that a proposition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural 
reason, is less credible than one that can: which seems to me to come 
very little short of this, with due reverence be it spoken, that God is 
less to be believed when he affirms a proposition that cannot be proved 
by natural reason, than when he proposes what can be proved by it. 
The direct contrary to which is my opinion, though you endeavour to 
make it good by these following words ; * If the evidence of faith fall 
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too mucli short of that of reason it must needs have less efiect upon 
men's minds, when the subserviency of reason is taken away; as it 
must be when the grounds of certainty by reason are vanished. Is it 
at all probable, that he who finds his reason deceive him in such ^n-* 
damental points, should have his faith stand firm and unmoveable on 
the account of revelation ? Than which I think there are hardly plainer 
words to be found out to declare, that the credibility of God's testi** 
mony depends on the natural evidence of probability of the things we 
receive from revelation, and rises and falls with it ; and that the truths 
of God> or the articles of mere faith, lose so much of their credibility, 
as they want proof from reason ; which if true, revelation may come 
to have no credibility at all. For if, in this present case, the credibi- 
lity of this proposition, the souls of men shall live for ever, revealed in 
the scripture, be lessened by confessing it cannot be demonstratively 
proved from reason; though it be asserted to be most highly probable: 
must not, by the same rule, its credibility dwindle away to nothing, 
if natural reason should not be able to make it out to be so much as 
probable, or should place the probability from natural principled on the 
other side ? For, if mere want of demonstration lessens the credibility 
of any proportion divinely revealed, must not want of probability, or 
contrary probability from natural reason, quite take away its credibi- 
lity? Here at last it must end, if in any one case the veracity of God, 
and the credibility of the truths we receive from him by revelation, be 
subjected to the verdicts of human reason, and be allowed to receive 
any accession or diminution from other proofs, or want of other proofs 
of its certainty or probability. 

If this be your lordship's way to promote religion, or defend its arti- 
cles, I know not what argument the greatest enemies of it could use 
more effectual for the subversion of those you have undertaken to de- 
fend ; this being to resolve all revelation perfectly and purely into na- 
tural reason, to bound its credibility by that, and leave no room for 
faith in other things, than what can be accounted for by natural rea.* 
son without revelation. 

Your lordship t insists much upon it, as if I had contradicted what 
I have said in my essay, by saying $ that upon my principles it can- 
not be demonstratively proved, tnat it is an immaterial substance in 
us that thinks, however probable it be. He that will be at the pains 
to read that chapter of mine, and consider it, will find, that my busi* 
ness there was to show, that it was no harder to conceive an imma- 
terial than a material substance; and that from the ideas of thought, 
and a power of moving of matter, which we experienced in ourselves, 
(ideas originally not belonging to matter as matter) there was no 
more difficulty to conclude there was an immaterial substance in us, 
than that we had material parts. These ideas of thinking, and power 
of moving of matter, I in another place showed, did demonstratively 
lead us the certain knowledge of the existence of an immaterial think- 
ing being, in whom we have the idea of spirit in the strictest sense ; 
in which sense I also applied it to the soul, in the 23d ch. of my essay; 
the easily conceivable possibility, nay great probability, that the think- 
ing substance in us is immaterial, giving me sufficient ground for it : 
in which sense I shall think I may safely attribute it to the thinking 
substance in us, till your lordship shall have better proved from my 
words, that it is impossible it should be immaterial. For I only say, that 
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it is possible^ i. e. involves no contradiction, that God, the omnipotent 
immaterial spirit, should, if he pleases, give to some parcels of matter, 
disposed as he thinks fit, a power of thi^ing and moving : which par* 
eels of matter, so endued with a power of thinking and motion, might 
properly be called spirits, in contradistinction to unthinking matter. 
In all which, I presume, there is no manner of contradiction. 

I justified my use of the word spirit, in that sense, from the autho« 
rities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word spiritus, from 
whence spirit is derived, to the soul as a thinking thing, without ex- 
cluding materiality out of it. To which your lordship replies, * That 
Cicero, in his Tusculan Questions, supposes the soul not to be a finer 

sort of body, but of a different nature from the body ^That he calls 

the body the prison of the soul And says, that a wise man's busi- 
ness is to draw off his soul from his body. And then your lordship 
concludes, as is usual, with a question. Is it possible now to think so 
great a man looked on the soul but as a modification of the body, 
which must be at an end with life ? Ans. No : it is impossible that a 
man of so good sense as TuUy, when he uses the word corpus or body 
for the gross and visible parts of a man, which he acknowledges to be 
mortal, should look on the soul to be a modification of that body ; in 
a discourse wherein he was endeavouring to persuade another, that it 
was immortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great men, such 
as he was, are not wont so manifestly to contradict themselves. He 
had therefore no thought concerning the modification of the body of 
a man in the case : he was not such a trifier as to examine, whether 
the modification of the body of a man was immortal, when that body . 
itself was mortal : and therefore, that which he reports as Dicsarchus's 
opinion, he dismisses in the beginning without any more ado, c. 11. 
But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and sensible inquiry, viz. What the 
soul was ? to see whether from thence he could discover its immor- 
tality. But in all that discourse in his first book of Tusculan Ques- 
tions, where he lays out so much of his reading and reason, there is 
not one syllable showing the least thought that the soul was an im- 
material substance ; but many things directly to the contrary. 

Indeed (1) he shuts out the body, taken in the senses he uses t cor- 
pus all along, for the sensible organical parts of a man ; and is positive 
that is not the soul : and body in this sense, taken for the human 
body, he calls the prison of the soul : and says a wise man, instancing 
in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But 
he no where says any such thing of matter ; he calls not matter in ge- 
neral the prison of the soul, nor talks a word of being separate from it. 

2. He concludes, that the soul is not, like other things here below, 
made up of a composition of the elements, ch. 27. 

3. He excludes the two gross elements, earth and water, from being 
the soul, ch. 26. 

So far he is clear and positive : but beyond this he is uncertain ; 
beyond this he could not get : for in some places he speaks doubt- 
fully, whether the soul be not air or fire. Anima sit animus, ignisve, 
nescio, c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Pansetius, that if it be 
at all elementary, it is, as he calls it, inflammata anima, inflamed air ; 
and for this he gives several reasons, c. 18, 19« And though he thinks 
it to be of a peculiar nature of its own, yet he is so far from thinking 
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it immaterial, that he says, c I9. that the admitting it to he of an aerial 
or ifflieous nature, will not he inconsistent with any thing he had said, 

xhat which he seems most to incline to is, that the soul was not at 
all elementary, hut was of the same suhstance with the heavens { 
which Aristotle^ to distinguish from the four elements^ and the change? 
ahle hodies here helow^ which he supposed made up of them, called 
quinta essentia. That this was Tully's opinion is plain from these 
words^ Ergo animus (qui, ut ego dico^ divinus) est^ ut Euripides audet 
dicere^ Deus : & quidem^ si Deus aut anima aut ignis est^ idem est 
animus hominis. Nam ut ilia natura coelestis et terr^ vacat & humore \ 
sic utriusque harum rerum humanus animus est expers. Sin autem 
est quinta qusedam natura ah Aristotele inducta; primum hsc & 
deorum est & animorum. Hanc nos sententiam secuti^ his ipsis verhis 
in consolatione hsec expressimus^ ch. 29* ^^^ then he goes on, c. 27* 
to repeat those his own words, which your lordship has quoted out of 
him, wherein he had affirmed, in his treatise De Consolatione, the soul 
not to have its original from the earth, or to he mixed or made of any 
thing earthly ; hut had said, singularis est igitur qusdam natura ^ 
vis animi, sejuncta ah his usitatis notisque naturis : wherehy he tells 
us, he meant nothing hut Aristotle*s quinta essentia : which hejpig 
unmixed, heing that of which the gods and souls consisted, he calls it 
divinum coeleste, and concludes it eternal ; it heing, as he speaks, se- 
juncta ah omni mortali concretione. From which it is clear, that in 
all his inquiry ahout the suhstance of the soul, his thoughts went not 
heyond the four elements, or Aristotle's quinta essentia, to look for it. 
In all which there is nothing of immateriality, hut quite the contrary. 

He was willing to believe (as good and wise men have always been) 
that the soul was unmortal ; but for that, it is plain, he never thought 
of its immateriality, but as the eastern people do, who believe the soul 
to be immortal, but have nevertheless no thought, no conception of 
its immateriality. It is remarkable what a very considerable and ju- 
dicious author says* in the case. No opinion, says he, has beei^ so 
universally received as that of the immortality of the soul ; but its 
immateriality is a truth, the knowledge whereof has not spread so far. 
And indeed it is extremely difficult to let into the mind of a Siamite 
the idea of a pure spirit. This the missionaries who have been longest 
among them, are positive in. All the pagans of the east do truly ib&« 
lieve, that there remains something of a man after his deaths w|iich 
subsists independently and separately from his body. But they give 
extension and figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all the 
same members, sUl the same substances, both solid and liquid, which our 
bodies are composed of. They only suppose that the souls are of a 
matter subtile enough to escape being seen or handled. — Such were the 
shades and manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by these 
figures of the souls, answerable to those of the bodies, that Virgil sup- 
posed -^neas knew Palinurus, Dido, and Anchises, in the other world- 

This gentleman was not a man that travelled into those parts for 
his pleasure, and to have the opportunity to tell strange stories^ col- 
lected by chance, when he returned : but one chosen on purpose (and 
he seems well chosen for the purpose) to inquire into the singularities 
of Siam* And he has so well acquitted lumself of the comnussion^ 
which his epistle dedicatory tells us he had, to inform himself exactly 
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of wbat was most remarkable there> that had we but such an account 
of other countries of the east^ as he has given us of this kingdom, 
which he was an envoy to, we should be much better acquainted than 
ve are, with the manners, notions, and religions of that part of the 
world inhabited by civilised nations, who want neither good sense nor 
acuteness of reason, though not cast into the mould of the logick and 
philosophy c^ our schools. 

But to return to Cicero : it is plain that in his inquiries about the 
soul, bis thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the esmres^ 
sions that drop from him in several places of this book evidently show. 
FcMT example, that the souls of excellent men and women ascended 
into heaven ; of others, that they remained here on earth, c. 12. That 
the soul is hot, and warms the body : that, at its leaving the body, it 
penetrates, and divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moist 
air; that it stops in the region of fire, and ascends no farther, the 
equality of warmth and weight making that its proper place, where 
it 19 nourished and sustained, with the same things wherewith the 
stars are nourished and sustained, and that by the convenience of its 
neighbourhood it shall there have a clearer view and fuller knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies, c I9. That the soul also from this height 
shall have a pleasant and fairer prospect of the globe of the earth, th^ 
diiqposition of whose parts will Uien lie before it in one view, c 20. 
That it is hard to determine what conformation, sise, and place, the soul 
has in the body : that it is too subtile to be seen : that it is in the human 
body as in a house, or a vessel, or a receptacle, c. 22* All which are 
expressions that sufficiently evidence, that he who used them had not 
in his mind separated materiality f^m the idea of the soul. 

It may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this which we find 
in chap. 19 is said upon the principles of those who would have the 
soul to be anima infl^mata, inflamed air. I grant it. But it is also 
to be observed, that in this 19th, and the two following chapters, he 
does not only not deny, but even admits, that so mateml a thing as 
inflamed air may think. 

The truth of the case in short is this : Cicero was willing to be« 
lieve the soul immortal ; but, when he sought in the nature of the soul 
itaelf something to establish this his belief into a certainty of it, he 
found himself at a loss. He confessed he knew not what the soul 
WHS I but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c 22, was no 
iieaaon to conclude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to the re« 
petition of what he had said in his 6th book, De Repub. concerning 
the soul. The argument, which, borrowed j&om Plato, he there makes 
use of, if it have any force in it, not only proves the soul to be im^ 
mortal, but more than, I think, your lordship will allow to be true : 
for it proves it to be eternal, and without beginning, as well as with* 
out end : Neque nata certe est, & letema est, says he. 

Indeed from the faculties of the soul he concludes right, that it is 
wA divine original : but as to the substance of the soul, he at the end 
of this discourse concerning its faculties, c 25, as well as at this be* 
mnning of it, c. 22, is not ashamed to own his ignorance of what it 
la ; Anima sit animus, ignisve, nescio ; nee me pudet, ut istos, fateri 
neecire quod nesciam. lUud si ulla sJia de re obscura affirmare pos*- 
6em, sive anima, sive ignis sit animus, eum jurarem esse divinum, 
c. 25. So that aU the certainty he could attain to ^\y)uX> X\i^ ^N)N.x 
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waSj that lie was confident there was something divine in it, i. e. there 
were faculties in the soul that could not result from the nature of 
matter, but must have their original from a divine power ; but yet 
those qualities, as di\Hbie as they were, he acknowledged might be 
placed in breath or fire, which, I think, your lordship will not deny 
to be material substances. So that all those divine qualities, which 
he so much and so justly extols in the soul, led him not, as appears, so 
much as to any the least thought of immateriality. This is demon- 
stration, that he built them not upon an exclusion of materiality out 
of the soul ; for he avowedly professes he does not know, but breath or 
fire might be this thinking thing in us ; and in all his considerations 
about the substance of the soul itself, he stuck in air, or fire, or Aris- 
totle's quinta essentia ; for beyond those it is evident he went not. 

But with all his proofs out of Plato, to whose authority he defers 
so much, with all the arguments his vast reading and great parts 
could furnish him with for the immortality of the soul, he was so 
little satisfied, so far from being certain, so far from any thought that 
he had, or could prove it, that he over and over again professes his 
ignorance and doubt of it. In the beginning he enumerates the several 
opinions of the philosophers, which he had well studied, about it : and 
then, full . of uncertainty, says, Harum, sententiarum quae vera sit, 
Deus aliquis viderit; quae verisimillima, magna qusestio, ell. And 
towards the latter end, having gone them all over again, and one after 
another examined them, he professes himself still at a loss, not know- 
ing on which to pitch, nor what to determine. Mentis acies, says he, 
seipsam intuens, nonnunquam hebescit, ob eamque causam contem- 
plandi diligentiam amittimus. Itaque dubitans, circumspectans, hae- 
sitans, multa adversa revertens, tanquam in rate in mari immense, 
nostra vehitur oratio, c. 30. And to conclude this argument, when 
the person he introduces as discoursing with him, tells him he is re- 
solved to keep firm to the belief of immortality ; Tully answers, c. 32, 
Laudo id quidem, etsi nihil animis oportet considere : movemur enim 
saepe aliquo acute concluso ; labamus, mutamusque sententiam clario- 
ribus etiam in rebus ; in his est enim aliqua obscuritas. 

So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the spirit of truth, that 
though the light of nature gave some obscure glimmering, some un- 
certam hopes of a future state ; yet human reason could attain to no 
clearness, no certainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST 
alone, who had brought life and immortality to light through the gos- 
pel.* Though we are now told, that to own the inability of natural 
reason to bring immortality to light, or which passes for the same, to 
own principles upon which the immateriality of the soul, (and, as it 
is urged, consequently its immortality) cannot be demonstratively 
proved, does lessen the belief of this article of revelation, which 
JESUS CHRIST alone has brought to light, and which consequently 
the scripture assures us is established and made certain only by reve- 
lation. This would not perhaps have seemed strange, from those who 
are justly complained of for slighting the revelation of the gospel, 
and therefore would not be much regarded, if they should contradict so 
plain a text of scripture, in favour of their all-sufficient reason : buti 
V^hat use the promote^rs of scepticism and infidelity, in a^ age so much 

* 2 Tim. i. 10, 
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suspected by your lordship, may make of what comes from one of your 
great authority and learning, may deserve your consideration. 

And thus, my lord, I hope, I have satisfied you concerning Cicero's 
opinion about the soul, in his first book of Tusculan questions ; which, 
though I easily believe, as your lordship says, you are no stranger to, 
yet I humbly conceive you have not shown, (and, upon a careful pe- 
rusal of that treatise again, I think I may boldly say you cannot show) 
one word in it, that expresses any thing like a notion in Tully of the 
soul's immateriality, or its being an immaterial substance. 

From what you bring out of Virgil, your lordship concludes, * That 
he, no more than Cicero, does me any kindness in this matter, being 
both assertors of the soul's immortality. My lord, were not the ques- 
tion of the soul's immateriality, according to custom, changed here 
into that of its immortality, which I am no less an assertor of than 
either of them, Cicero and Virgil do me all the kindness I desired of 
them in this matter ; and that was to show, that they attributed the 
word spiritus to the soul of man, without any thought of its imma- 
teriality ; and this the verses you yourself bring out of Virgil,t 
Et cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus. 
Omnibus umbra locis adero ; dabis, improbe, poenas ; 
confirm, as well as those I quoted out of his 6th book : and for this 
monsieur de la Loubere shall be my witness in the words above set 
down out of him ; where he shows that there be those amongst the 
heathens of our days, as well as Virgil and others amongst the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, who thought the souls orghosts of men departed 
did not die with the body, without thinking them to be perfectly im- 
material ; the latter being much more incomprehensible to them than 
the former. And what Virgil's notion of the soul is, and that corpus, 
when put in contradistinction to the soul, signifies nothing but the 
^oss tenement of flesh and bones ; is evident from this verse of his 
Slneid 6, where he calls the souls which yet were visible, 

Tenues sine corpore vitas. 

Your lordship's J answer concerning what is said Eccles. xii. turns 
wholly upon Solomon's taking the soul to be immortal, which was not 
what I question : all that I quoted that place for, was to show, that 
spirit in English might properly be applied to the soul, without any 
notion of its immateriality, as nn was by Solomon, which, whether 
he thought the souls of men to be immaterial, does little appear in that 
passage where he speaks of the souls of men and beasts together, as 
he does. But farther, what I contended for is evident from that place, 
in that the word spirit is there applied by our translators, to the souls 
of beasts, which your lordship, I think, does not rank amongst the 
immaterial, and consequently immortal spirits, though they have sense 
and spontaneous motion. 

But you say, § If the soul be not of itself a free thinking substance, 
you do not see what foundation there is in nature for a day of judg- 
ment. Ans. Though the heathen world did not of old, nor do to this 
day, see a foundation in nature for a day of judgment ; yet in reve- 
lation, if that will satisfy your lordship, every one may see a founda- 
tion for a day of judgment, because God has positively declared it ; 
though God has not by that revelation taught us, what the substance 
of the soul is ; nor has any where said, that the soul of itself is a free 

* 1st Answer. t iEneid. 4. 385. % 1st Answer. § Ibid* 
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tgent. Whatsoever any created substance i8> it is not of itself^ but is 
by the good pleasure of its Creator ; whatever degrees of perfection it 
baSy it has firom the bountiful hand of its maker. For it is true in a 
natural^ as well as a spiritual sense> what St. Paul says^ * " Not that 
we are sufficient of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves, but 
our sufficiency is of God." 

But your lordship^ as I guess by your following words^ would argue> 
that a material sul^itance cannot be a free asent ; whereby I suppose 
you only mean> that you cannot see or conceive how a soM substance 
ahould begin^ stop^ or change its own motion. To which give me leave 
to answer^ that when you can make it conceivable^ how any created^ 
finite^ dependant substance can move itself^ or alter or stop its own 
motion^ which it must to be a free agent ; I suppose you will find it 
no harder for God to bestow this power on a solid than an unsolid 
ereated substance. TuUy^ in the place above quoted^t could not con« 
oeive this power to be in any thing but what was from eternity ; 
Cum pateatigitur stumum id esse quod seipsum moveat^ quis est qui 
banc naturam animis esse tributam neget ? But though you caonot 
see how any created substance^ solid or not solid, can be a free agent, 
(pardon me, my lord, if I put in both, till your lordship please to ex« 
plain it of either, and show the manner how either of them can, of 
itself, move itself or any thing else) yet I do not think you will so 
far deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty there is to see how 
th^ are free agents^ as to doubt whether there be foundation enough 
for a day of judgment. 

It is not for me to judge how far your lordship's speculations reach ; 
bat finding in myself noUiing to be truer than what the wise Solomon 
teUs me, j: " As thou knowest not what is the way of the spirit, nor 
liow the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child ; even 
so thou knowest not the works of God, who maketh aU things ;" I 
gratefully receive and rejoice in the light of revelation, which sets me 
at rest in many things, the manner whereof my poor reason can by no 
means make out to me : Omnipotency, I know, can do any thing that 
contains in it no contradiction : so that I readily believe whatever God 
has declared, though my reason find difficulties in it, which it cannot 
master. As in the present case, God having revealed that there shall 
be a day of judgment, I think that foundation enough to conclude 
men are free enough to be made answerable for their actions, and to 
xeceive according to what they have done ; though how man is a free 
agent, surpasses my explication or comprehension. 

In answer to the place I brought out of St. Luke,§ your lordship 
asks, II Whether from these words of our Saviour it follows, that a 
Sfnrit is only an appearance } I answer. No : nor do I know who drew 
such an inference from them : but it follows, that in apparitions there 
is something that appears, and that which appears is not wholly im- 
material ; and yet this was properly called tns^fAu, and was often 
looked upon, by those who caUed it srriD^M in Greek, and now call it 
spirit in English, to be the ghost or soul of one departed ; which I 
humbly conceive justifies my use of the word spirit, for a thinking 
voluntiuy agent, whether material or immaterial. 

Your lordship says.** That I grant, that it cannot upon these prin- 

* 2 Cor. iii. 5. t Tusculan Quaest. L. i. c» 23. t Ecdes* xi. 5. 
$ C my. V. 39* II 1 St Aaswes. ** Ibi4. 
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impossible for us, by the contemplation of our own 
ideas, without revelation, to discover, whether omni-> 
potency has not given to some systems of matter fitly 
disposed a power to perceive and thinks or else joined 
and fixed to matter so disposed a thinking immaterial 
Aibstance : it being, in respect of our notions, not much 
more remote from our comprehension to conceive, that 
God can^ if he pleases, superadd to matter a faculty of 
thinkings than that he should superadd to it another 
substance, with a faculty of thinking ; since we know 
not wherein thinking consists, nor to what sort of sub- 
stances the Almighty has been pleased to give that 
power, which cannot be in any created being, but merely 
by the good pleasure and bounty of the Creator. For 
1 see lio contradiction in it» that the first eternal think- 
ing being should, if he pleased, give to certain systems 
of created senseless matter, put together as he thinks 
fit, some degrees of sense, perception, and thought : 
though, as I thinki t have proved, lib. iv. ch. lO* § 14, 
&c. it is lio less than & contradiction to suppose matter 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of sense and 
thought) should be that eternal first-thinking being. 
What certainty of knowledge can any one have that 
some perceptions, such as, v. g. pleasure and pain, 
should not be in some bodies themselves, after a certain 
manner modified and moved, as well as that they should 
be in an immaterial substance^ upon the motion of the 
jMirts of body ? Body, as far as we can conceive^ being 
able only to strike and affect body ; and motion, accord^ 
ing to the utmost reach of our ideas, being able to pro- 
duce nothing but motion : so that when we allow it to 
produce pleasure or pain, or the idea of a colour or 
sound, we are fain to quit our reason, go beyond our 

djpled be demonstrated^ tlifeit the spiritual substance in us is iitiinateiial : 
fitmi whence you conclude. That then my grounds of certainty from 
ideas are plainly given up. This being a way of arguing that you often 
make use of, I have often had occasion to considei* it, and cannot* afber 
ail see the force of this argument. I acknowledge that this or that 
pitiposition cannot upon my principles be demonstrated ; ergo, I grant 
iias proposition to be false, that certainty consists in the perc^tion of 
the agreement or disagreement of ideas. For that is my ground of cer- 
tainty, aiid till that be given up^ my grounds of celrtainty are not given 
lip* 
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ideas, and attribute it wholly to the good pleasure of 
our Maker. For since we must allow he has annexed 
effects to motion, which we can no way conceive mo- 
tion able to produce, what reason have we to conclude, 
that he could not order them as well to be produced in 
a subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well 
as in a subject we cannot conceive the motion of matter 
can any way operate upon ? I say not this, that I would 
any way lessen the belief of the soul's immateriality : I 
am not here speaking of probability, but knowledge ; 
and I think not only, that it becomes the modesty of 
philosophy not to pronounce magisterially, where we 
want that evidence that can produce knowledge ; but 
also, that it is of use to us to discern how far our know- 
ledge does reach ; for the state we are at present in, not 
being that of vision, we must, in many things, content 
oui*selves with faith and probability ; and in the present 
question, about the immateriality of the soul, if our 
faculties cannot arrive at demonstrative certainty, we 
need not think it strange. All the great ends of mora- 
lity and religion are well enough secured, without phi- 
losophical proofs of the soul's immateriality ; since it is 
evident, that he who made us at the beginning to subsist 
here, sensible intelligent beings, and for several years 
continued us in such a state, can and will restore us to 
the like state of sensibility in another world, and make 
us capable there to receive the retribution he has design- 
ed to men, according to their doings in this life. And 
therefore it is not of such mighty necessity to determine 
one way or the other, as some, over-zealous for or 
against the immateriality of the soul, have been forward 
to make the world believe. Who, either on the one 
side, indulging too much their thoughts, immersed alto- 
^gether in matter, can allow no existence to what is not 
material : or who, on the other side, finding not cogi- 
tation within the natural powers of matter, examined 
over and over again by the utmost intention of mind, 
have the confidence to conclude, that omnipotency itself 
cannot give perception and thought to a substance 
which has the modification of solidity. He that consi- 
ders how hardly sensation is, in our thoughts, recon- 
cUeable to extended matter ; or existence to any thing 
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that has no e xiotonoo at all ; will confess that he is very 
&r from certainly knowing what his soul is. It is a 
point which seems to me to be put out of the reach of 
our knowledge : and he who will give himself leave to 
consider freely, and look into the dark and intricate 
part of each hypothesis, will scarce find his reason able 
to determine him fixedly for or against the soul's mate- 
riality. Since on which side soever he views it, either 
as ^n unextended substance, or as a thinking extended 
matter; the difficulty to conceive either will, whilst 
either alone is in his thoughts, still drive him to the 
contrary side. An unfair way which some men take 
with themselves ; who, because of the inconceivable- 
ness of something they find in one, throw themselves 
violently into the contrary hypothesis, though altoge- 
ther as unintelligible to an unbiassed understanding. 
This serves not only to shew the weakness and the scan- 
tiness of our knowledge, but the insignificant triumph 
of such sort of arguments, which, drawn from our own 
views, may satisfy us that we can find no certainty on 
one side of the question ; but do not at all thereby help 
us to truth by running into the opposite opinion, which, 
on examination, will be found clogged with equal diffi- 
culties. For what safety, what advantage to any one is: 
it, for the avoiding the seeming absurdities, and to him 
unsurmountable rubs he meets with in one opinion, to 
take refuge in the contrary, which is built on something 
altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from his 
comprehension ? It is past controversy, that we have in 
us something that thinks ; our very doubts about what 
it is confirm the certainty of its being, though we must 
content ourselves in the ignorance of what kind of being 
it is : and it is in vain to go about to be sceptical in 
this, as it is unreasonable in most other cases to be posi- 
tive against the being of any thing, because we cannot 
comprehend its nature. For I would fain know what 
substance exists, that has not something in it which ma- 
nifestly baffles our understandings. Other spirits, who 
see and know the nature and inward constitution of 
things, how much must they exceed us in knowledge ? 
To which if we add larger comprehension, which ena- 
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bles them stt one glance to see the connexion and agree- 
ment of very many ideas, and readily supplies to them 
the intermediate proofs, which we by single and slow 
steps^ and long poring in the dark, hardly at last find 
oat, and are often ready to forget one before we have 
hunted out another : we may guess at some part of the 
happiness of superior ranks of spirits, who have a quicker 
and more penetrating sight, as well as a larger field of 
knowledge. But to return to the argument in hand ; 
oar knowledge, I say, is not only limited to the pau- 
city and imperfections of the ideas we have, and which 
we employ it about, but even comes short of that too. 
But how far it reaches, let us now inquire. 

^7. The affirmations or negations we 
to^^l^ffe" make concerning the ideas we have, may, 
re«li«r^ ^ I ^ave before intimated in general, be 
reduced to these four sorts, vi«. identity, 
cti^existence, relation, and real existence. I shall ex- 
amine how far our knowledge extends in each of these. 

^8. First, as to identity and diversity^ 
lei^<^^^" in this way of agreement or disagreement 
i^ititr and ^^ <>ur ideas, our intuitive knowledge is as 
diversi'tf^ as far extended as our ideas themselves ; and 
fer as our there can be tio idea in the mind, which it 
®*^ does not presently, by an intuitive know- 

ledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be different 
firom any other. 

2i Of CO- § 9. Secondly, as to the second sort, 

existence, a which is t];ie agreement or disagreement of 
vwy little Quf Ideas in co- existence ; in this out know- 
^*^' ledge is very short, though in this consists 

the greatest and most material part of oui" knowledge 
concerning substances. For our ideas of the species of 
substances being, as I have showed, nothing but certain 
^Uections of simple ideas united in one subject, and so 
coexisting togethef ; v. g. our idea of flame is a body 
hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of gold, a body 
heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and ftiri-^ 
bie : these, or some such complex ideas as these in men's 
minds, do these two names of the different substance^i 
flame and gold, stand for. When we would know any 
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thing farther concerning these, or any other sort of sub- 
stances^ what do we inquire, but what other qualities 
or power these substances have or have not ? Which is 
nothing else but to know what other simple ideas do or 
do not co-exist with those that make up that complex 
idea« 

§ 10. This* how weighty and consider- ^ 
able a part soever of human science, is yet connexion 
very narrow, and scarce any at all. The between 
reason whereof is, that the simple ideas, piost ample 
whereof our complex ideas of substances are ^^^ ™"' 
made up, are, for the most part, such as carry 
with them, in their own nature, no visible necessary 
connexion or inconsistency with any other simple ideas, 
whose co-existence with them we would inform our- 
selves about. 

§ 11. The ideas that our Complex ones Espedally 
of substances are made up of, and about of aecmAsaj 
which our knowledge concerning substances qualities. 
is most employed, are those of their secondary quali- 
ties : which depending all (as has been shown) upon the 
primary qualities of their minute and insensible parts ; 
or if not upon them, upon something yet more remote 
from our comprehension ; it is impossible we should 
know which have a necessary union or inconsistency one 
with another; for not knowing the root they spring 
from, not knowing what size, figure^ and texture of 
parts they are, on which depend, and from which result, 
those qualities which make our complex idea df gold ; 
it is impossible we should know what other qualities re- 
sult from, or are incompatible with, the same constitu- 
tion of the insensible parts of gold, and so consequently 
must always co-exist with that complex idea we have of 
it, or else are inconsistent with it. 

§ 12. Besides this ignorance of the pri- Because all 
inary qualities of the insensible parts of connexion 
bodies, on which depend aU their secondary betw^n any 
qualities, there is yet another and more ^^p^^ 
incurable part of ignorance, which sets us ory qualities 
Acxre remote from a certain knowledge of isundisco- 
tiie co-existence or in-co^existenc^ (if I may ^erable. 
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so say) of different ideas in the same subject ; and that 
is, that there is no discoverable connexion between any 
secondary quality and those primary qualities which it 
depends on. 

§ 13. That the size, figure, and motion of one body 
should cause a change in the size, figure, and motion of 
another body, is not l^eyond our conception : the sepa- 
ration of the parts of one body upon the intrusion of 
another; and the change from rest to motion upon im- 
pulse ; these and the like seem to have some connexion 
one with another. And if we knew these primary qua- 
lities of bodies, we might have reason to hope we might 
be able to know a great deal more of these operations of 
them one with another : but our minds not being able 
to discover any connexion betwixt these primary quali- 
ties of bodies and the sensations that are produced in us 
by them, we can never be able to establish certain and 
undoubted rules of the consequences or co-existence of 
any secondary qualities, though we could discover the 
size, figure, or motion of those invisible parts which 
immediately produce them. We are so far from know- 
ing what figure, size, or motion of parts produce a yel- 
low colour, a sweet taste, or a sharp sound, that we can 
by no means conceive how any size, figure, or motion 
of any particles, can possibly produce in us the idea of 
any colour, taste, or sound whatsoever ; there is no con- 
ceivable connexion betwixt the one and the other. 

§ 14. In vain therefore shall we endeavour to dis- 
cover by our ideas (the only true way of certain and 
universal knowledge) what other ideas are to be found 
constantly joined with that of our complex idea of any 
substance : since we neither know the real constitution 
of the minute parts on which their qualities do depend ; 
nor, did we know them, could we discover any neces- 
sary connexion between them and any of the secondary 
qualities ; which is necessary to be done before we can 
certainly know their necessary co-existence. So that 
Jet our complex idea of any species of substances be 
what it will, we can hardly, from the simple ideas con- 
tained in it, certainly determine the necessary co- exist- 
ence of any other quality whatsoever. Our knowledge 
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in all these inquiries reaches very little farther than our 
experience. Indeed, some few of the primary qualities 
have a necessary dependence and visible connexion one 
with another, as figure necessarily supposes extension : 
receiving or communicating motion by impulse, sup- 
poses solidity. But though these and perhaps some 
other of our ideas have,, yet there are so few of them, 
that have a visible connexion one with another, that 
we can by intuition or demonstration discover the co- 
existence of very few of the qualities are to be found 
united in substances : and we are left only to the assist- 
ance of our senses, to make known to us what qualities 
they contain. For of all the qualities that are co-exist- 
ent in any subject, without this dependence and evident 
connexion of their ideas one with another, we cannot 
know certainly any two to co-exist any farther tlian ex- 
perience, by our senses, informs us. Thus though we 
see the yellow colour, and upon trial find the weight, 
malleableness, fusibility, and fixedness, that are united 
in a piece of gold ; yet because no one of these ideas has 
any evident dependence, or necessary connexion with 
the other, we cannot certainly know, that where any 
four of these are, the fifth will be there also, how highly 
probable soever it may be ; because the highest proba- 
bility amounts not to certainty, without which there 
can be no true knowledge. For this co-existence can 
be no farther known than it is perceived ; and it cannot 
be perceived but either in particular subjects, by the 
observation of our senses, or in general, by the neces- 
sary connexion of the ideas themselves. 

^15. As to the incompatibility or re- of repug- 
pugnancy to co-existence, we may know, nancy to co- 
that any subject may have of each sort of ^^^^> larger 
primary qualities but one -particular at once ; v. g. each 
particular extension, figure, number of parts, motion, 
excludes all other of each kind. The like also is cer- 
tain of all sensible ideas peculiar to each sense ; for what- 
ever of each kind is present in any subject, excludes all 
other of that sort ; v. g. no one subject can have two 
smells or two colours at the same time. To this per- 
haps will be said, H^s not an opal, or the infusion of 
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lignum nephriticum, two colours at the same time? To 
which I answer, that these bodies, to eyes diflferentlj 
placed, may at the same time afford different colours ; 
but I take liberty also to say, that to eyes differently 
placed, it is different parts of the object that reflect the 
particles of light : and therefore it is not the same part 
of the object, and so not the very same subject, which 
at the same time appears both yellow and azure. For 
it is as impossible that the very same particle of any 
body should at the same time differently modify or re- 
flect the rays of light, as that it should have two differ^* 
ent figures and textures at the same time. 
Of til CO. § 16. But as to the powers of substances 

existence of ^^ change the sensible qualities of other bo- 
powers^ a dies^ which make a great part of our inqui- 
very little yigg about them, and is no inconsiderable 
^^^' branch of our knowledge ; I doubt, as to 

these, whether our knowledge reaches much farther than 
our experience ; or whether we can come to the disco- 
very of most of these powers, and be certain that they 
are in any subject, by the connexion with any of those 
ideas which to us make its essence. Because the active 
^nd passive powers of bodies, and their ways of operat- 
ing, consisting in a texture and motion of parts, which 
we cannot by any means come to discover ; it is but in 
very few cases, we can be able to perceive their depend- 
ence on, or repugnance to, any of those ideas which 
make our complex one of that sort, of things, I have 
here instanced in the corpuscularian hypothesis, as that 
which is thought to go farthest in an intelligible expli- 
cation of those qualities of bodies ; and I fear the weak- 
ness of human understanding is scarce able to substitute 
another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer dis- 
covery of the necessary connexion and co-existence of 
the powers which are to be observed united in several 
sorts of them. This at least is certain, that which-^ever 
hypothesis be clearest and truest, (for of that it is not 
my business to determine) our knowledge concerning 
corporeal substances will be very little advanced by any 
of them, till we are made to see what qualities and 
powers of bodies have a necessary connexion or repugn 
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nancy one with another; which in the present state of 
philosophy, I think, we know but to a very small de? 
gree : and I doubt whether, with those faculties we 
have, we shall ever be able to carry our general know 
ledge (I say not particular experience)^n this part much 
farther. Experience is that which in this part we must 
depend on. And it were to be wished that it were more 
improved. We find the advantages some men'is gener-r 
ous pains have this way brought to the stock of natural 
knowledge. And if others, especially the philosophers 
by fire, who pretend to it, had been so wary in their 
observations, and sincere in their reports, as those who 
call themselves philosophers ought to have been ; our 
acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and our 
insight into their powers and operations, had been yet 
much greater. 

§ 17. If we are at a loss in respect of the ^^ . . 
powers and operations of bodies, I think it yet^^wer. 
is easy to conclude, we are much more in 
the dark in reference to the spirits ; whereof we natu- 
rally have no ideas, but what we draw from that of our 
own, by reflecting on the operations of our own souls 
within us, as far as they can come within our observa- 
tion. But how inconsiderable a rank the spirits that 
inhabit our bodies hold amongst those various and pos-^ 
sibly innumerable kinds of nobler beings ; and how far 
short they come of the endowments and perfections of 
cherubims and seraphims, and infinite sorts of spirits 
above us ; is what by a transient hint, in another place, 
I have offered to my reader's consideration. 

§ 18. As to the third sort of our know^ ^ Of oth 
ledge, viz. the agreement or disagreement relations^ it 
of any of our ideas in any other relation : is not easy to 
this, as it is the largest field of our knowledge, ^^ ^^ f*^* 
80 it is hard to determine how far it may extend: 
because the advances that are made in this part of 
knowledge, depending on our sagacity in finding in- 
termediate ideas, that may show the relations and habi- 
tudes of ideas, whose co-existence is not considered, it 
is a hard matter to tell when we are at an end of such 
discoveries; and when reasoi^ has all the helps it is 
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capable of, for the finding of proofs, or examining the 
agreement or disagreement of remote ideas. Tliey that 
are ignorant of algebra cannot imagine the wonders in 
this kind are to be done by it : and what farther im- 
provements and helps, advantageous to other parts of 
knowledge, the sagacious mind of man may yet find out, 
it is not easy to determine. This at least I believe, that 
the ideas of quantity are not those alone that are capa- 
ble of demonstration and knowledge ; and that other, 
and perhaps more useful parts of contemplation, would 
afford us certainty, if vices, passions, and domineering 
interest did not oppose or menace such endeavours. 

The idea of a supreme being, infinite in 
^SSar P^^^^' goodness, and wisdom, whose work- 
monstration. Clanship we are, and on whom we depend ; 

and the idea of ourselves, as understanding 
rational beings ; being such as are clear in us, would, 
I suppose, if duly considered and pursued, afford such 
foundations of our duty and rules of action, as might 
place morality amongst the sciences capable of demon- 
stration ; wherein I doubt not but from self-evident 
propositions, by necessary consequences, as incontesta- 
ble as those in mathematics, the measures of right and 
wrong might be made out to any one that will apply 
himself with the same indifferency and attention to the 
one, as he does to the other of these sciences. The 
relation of other modes may certainly be perceived, as 
well as those of number and extension : and I cannot see 
why they should not also be capable of demonstration, 
if due methods were thought on to examine or pursue 
their agreement or disagreement. Where there is no 
property, there is no injustice, is a proposition as cer- 
tain as any demonstration in Euclid : for the idea of 
property being a right to any thing ; and the idea to 
which the name injustice is given, being the invasion or 
violation of that right ; it is evident, that these ideas, 
being thus established, and these names annexed to them, 
I can as certainly know this proposition to be true, as 
that a triangle has three angles equal to two right ones. 
Again, " no government allows absolute liberty :'' The 
idea of government being the establishment of society 
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upon certain rules or laws which require conformity to 
thern ; and the idea of absolute liberty being for any one 
to do whatever he pleases ; I am as capable of being 
certain of the truth of thb proposition^ as of any in the 
mathematics* 

^19. That which in this respect has Two things 
given the advantage to the ideas of quantity, My^ ma^e 
and made them thought more capable of ^^^jjf^. 
certainty and demonstration, is, capaUe of 

First, that they can be set down and re- demomtra- 
mnssented by sensible marks, which have a tion: their 
greater and nearer correspondence with them ^^fZt 
than any M^ords or sounds whatsoever, Dia- want c^sen- 
grams drawn on paper are copies of the siblerepre- 
ideas in the mipd, and not liable to the un- sentations. 
certainty that words carry in their signification. An 
angle, circle, or square, drawn in lines, lies open to the 
view, and cannot be mistaken : it remains unchangea- 
ble, and may at leisure be considered and examined, and 
the demonstration be revised, and all the parts of it may 
b? gone over more than onpe without any danger of the 
least change in the ideas* This cannot be thus done in 
iQoral ideas, we have no sensible marks that resemble 
(heni, whereby we can set them down ; we have nothing 
but words to express them by; which though, when 
written, they remain the same, yet the ideas they stand 
for may change in the same man ; and it is very seldom 
tiiat they are not different in different persons. 

Secondly » another thing that makes the greater diffi- 
culty in ethics^ is, that moral ideas are commonly 
iDore complex than those of the figures ordinarily con- 
sidered in mathematics. From whence these two 
iuconveniencies follow : !t'irst, that their names are of 
more uncertain signification, the precise collection of 
3imple ideas they stand for not being so easily agreed on, 
and so the sign that is used for them in communication 
filways, and in thinking often > does not steadily carry 
with it the same idea. Upon which the same disorder, 
infusion, and error follow, as would if a man, going 
to demonstrate something of an heptagon, should, in the 
dio^^m he took to do ity leave out one of tlie angles, 
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or by oversight make the figure with one angle more 
than the name ordinarily imported, or he intended it 
should, when at first he thought of his demonstration. 
This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very 
complex moral ideas, where the same name being re- 
tained, one angle, i. e. one simple idea is left out or put 
in the complex one, (still called by the same name) 
more at one time than another. Secondly, from the 
complexedness of these moral ideas, there follows an- 
other inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot easily 
retain those precise combinations, so exactly and pei'- 
fectly as is necessary in the examination of the habitudes 
and correspondencies, agreements or disagreements, of 
several of them one with another ; especially where it is 
to be judged of by long deductions, and the interven- 
tion of several other complex ideas, to show the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two remote ones. 

The great help against this which mathematicians 
find in diagrams and figures, which remain unalterable 
in their draughts, is very apparent, and the memory 
would often have great diflSculty otherwise to retain 
them so exactly, whilst the mind went over the parts (rf 
them step by step, to examine their several correspon- 
dencies. And though in casting up a long sum either 
in addition, multiplication, or division, every part be 
only a progression of the mind, taking a view of its own 
ideas, and considering their agreement or disagreement; 
and the resolution of the question be nothing but the 
result of the whole, made up of such particulars, whereof 
the mind has a clear perception : yet without setting 
down the several parts by marks^ whose precise signi- 
fications are known, and by marks that last and remain 
in view when the memory had let them go, it would be 
almost impossible to carry so many different ideas in the 
mind, without confounding or letting slip some parts 
of the reckoning, and thereby making all our reason- 
ings about ijt useless. In which case, the cyphers or 
marks help not the mind at all to perceive the agree- 
ment of any two or more numbers, their equalities or 
proportions : that the mind has only by intuition of its 
own ideas of the numbers themselves. But the nume* 
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rical characters are helps to the memory, to record and 
retain the several ideas about which the demonstration 
is made, whereby a man may know how far his intui- 
tive knowledge, in surveying several of the particulars, 
has proceeded ; that so he may without confusion go 
on to what is yet unknown, and at last have in one view 
before him the result of all his perceptions and reason- 
ings. 

§ 20. One part of these disadvantages Remedies of 
in moral ideas, which has made them be those diffi- 
thought not capable of demonstration, may culties. 
in a good measure be remedied by definitions, setting 
down that collection of simple ideas, which every term 
shall stand for, and then using the terms steadily and 
constantly for that precise collection. And what me- 
thods algebra, or something of that kind, may hereafter 
suggest, to remove the other difficulties, it is not easy 
to foretel. Confident I am, that if men would, in the 
same method, and with the same indifFerency, search 
after moral, as they do mathematical truths, they would 
find them have a stronger connexion one with another, 
and a more necessary consequence from our clear and 
distinct ideas, and to come nearer perfect demonstration 
than is commonly imagined. But much of this is not 
to be expected, whilst the desire of esteem, riches, or 
power, makes men espouse the well-endowed opinions 
in fashion, and then seek arguments either to make 
good their beauty, or varnish over and cover their de- 
formity : nothing being so beautiful to the eye, as truth 
is to the mind ; nothing so deformed and irreconcileable 
to the understanding as a lye. For though many a man 
can with satisfaction enough own a no very handsome 
wife in his bosom ; yet who is bold enough openly to 
avow, that he has espoused a falsehood, and received 
into his breast so ugly a thing as a lye ? Whilst the par- 
ties of men cram their tenets down all men's throats, 
whom they can get into their power, without permit- 
ting them to examine their truth or falsehood, and will 
not let truth have fair play in the world, nor men the 
liberty to search after it ; what improvements can be 
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expected of this kind ? What greater light can be hoped 
for in the moral sciences ? The subject part of mankind 
in most places might, instead thereof, with Egyptian 
bondage expect Egyptian darkness, were not the can- 
dle of the Lord set up by himself in men's minds, which 
it is impossible for the breath or power of man wholly 
to extinguish. 

4 Of al § 21. As to the fourth sort of our know- 

existence : ledge, viz. oftherealactualexistenceof things, 
we have an we have an intuitive knowledge of our own 
intuitive existence; and a demonstrative knowledge 
of our^own : ^^ ^^^ existence of a God ; of the existence 
demonstra- of any thing else, we have no other but a 
live, of sensitive knowledge, which extends not be- 
God's ; sen- yQ^d the objects present to our senses, 
^me few h 22. Our knowledge being so narrow, 

other things, as I have showed, it will perhaps give us 
Ourigno- some light into the present state of our 
rance^great. minds, if we look a little into the dark side, 
and take a view of our ignorance : which, being infi- 
nitely lai'ger than our knowledge, may serve much to 
the quieting of disputes, and improvement of useful 
knowledge ; if discovering how far we have clear and 
distinct ideas, we confine our thoughts within the con- 
templation of those things that are within the reach of 
our understandings, and launch not out into that abyss 
of darkness (where we have not eyes to see, nor facul- 
ties to perceive any thing) out of a presumption, that 
nothing is beyond our comprehension. But to be satis- 
fied of the folly of such a conceit, we need not go far. 
He that knows any thing, knows this in the first place, 
that he need not seek long for instances of his ignorance. 
The meanest and most obvious things that come in our 
way, have dark sides, that the quickest sight cannot 
penetrate into. The clearest and most enlarged under- 
standings of thinking men find themselves puzzled, and 
at a loss, in every particle of matter. We shall the less 
wonder to find it so, when we consider the causes of our 
ignorance ; which, from what has been said, T suppose, 
will be found to be these three : 
First, want of ideas. 
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Secondly, want of a discoverable connexion between 
the ideas we have. 

Thirdly, want of tracing and examining our ideas. 

§ 23. First, there are some things, and ^>^^ ^^^ 
those not a few, that we are ignorant of, for cause of it 
want of ideas. want of 

First ; all the simple ideas we have, are ^^^?^^ ^^*^^ 

SllPn flit WC^ 

confined (as I have shown) to those we re- ^lo^e no con- 
ceive from corporeal objects by sensation, ceptionof, 
and from the operations of our own minds or «ucli as 

as the objects of reflection. But how much P^^^arly 
xi_ r J • 1 X J- we have not. 

these tew and narrow mlets are dispropor- 
tionate to the vast whole extent of all beings, will not 
be hard to persuade those, who are not so foolish as to 
think their span the measure of all things. What other 
simple ideas it is possible the creatures in other parts of 
the universe may have, by the assistance of senses and 
faculties more, or perfecter, than we have, or diflferent 
from ours, it is not for us to determine. But to say, or 
think there are no such, because we conceive nothing 
of them, is no better an argument, than if a blind man 
should be positive in it, that there was no such thing as 
sight and colours, because he had no manner of idea of 
any such thing, nor could by any means frame to him- 
self any notions about seeing. The ignorance and dark- 
ness that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the 
knowledge that is in others, than the blindness of a mole 
is an argument against the quicksightedness of an eagle. 
He that will consider the infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Creator of all things, will find reason 
to think it was not all laid out upon so inconsiderable, 
mean, and impotent a creature as he will find man to 
be; who, in all probability, is one of the lowest of all 
intellectual beings. What faculties therefore other spe- 
cies of creatures have, to penetrate into the nature and ' 
inmost constitutions of things; what ideas they may 
receive of them, far different from ours ; we know not. 
This we know, and certainly find, that we want several 
other views of them, besides those we have, to make 
discoveries of them more perfect. And we may be con- 
vinced that ^he ideas w^ can attain to by our faculties. 
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are very disproportionate to things themselves, when a 
positive, clear, distinct one of substance itself, which is 
the foundation of all the rest, is concealed from us. But 
want of ideas of this kind being a part, as well as cause 
of our ignorance, cannot be descrilied. Only this, I 
think, I may confidently say of it, that the intellectual 
and sensible world are in this perfectly alike ; that that 
part, which we see of either of them, holds no propor- 
tion with what we see not ; and whatsoever we can reach 
with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, is but 
a point, almost nothing in comparison with the rest. 
Because of § ^*' Secondly, another great cause of 
their re- ignorance is the want of ideas we are capa- 
moteness; ble of. As the want of ideas, which our 
^'' faculties are not able to give us, shuts us 

wholly from those views of things, which it is reason- 
able to think other beings, perfecter than we, have, of 
which we know nothing ; so the want of ideas I now 
speak of keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk^ figure, and mo- 
tion we have ideas of. But though we are not without 
ideas of these primary qualities of bodies in general, yet 
not knowing what is the particulai* bulk, figure, and 
motion, of the greatest part of the bodies of the uni- 
verse ; we are ignorant of the several powers, efficacies, 
and ways of operation, whereby the effects, which we 
daily see, are produced. These are hid from us in some 
things, by being too remote ; and in others, by being 
too minute. When we consider the vast distance of the 
known and visible parts of the world, and the reasons 
we have to think, that what lies within our ken 
is but a small part of the universe, we shall then disco- 
ver an huge abyss of ignorance. What are the parti- 
cular fabrics of the great masses of matter, which make 
up the whole stupendous frame of corporeal beings, liow 
far they are extended, what is their motion, and how 
continued or communicated, and what influence they 
have one upon another, are contemplations that at first 
glimpse our thouglits lose themselves in. If we narrow 
our contemplations, and confine our thoughts to this 
little canton, I mean this system of pur sun, and the 
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grosser masses of matter, that visibly move about it ; 
what several sorts of vegetables, animals^ and intellectual 
corporeal beings, infinitely different from those of our 
little spot of earth, may there probably be in the other 
planets, to the knowledge of which, even of their out- 
ward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilst 
we are confined to this earth ; there being no natural 
means, either by sensfition or reflection, to convey their 
certain ideas into our minds ? They are out of the reach 
of those inlets of all our knowledge : and what sorts of 
furniture and inhabitants those maUwsions contain in 
them^ we cannot so much as guess, much less have clear 
and distinct ideas of them. 

§ 25. If a great, nay, far the greatest Because of 
part of the several ranks of bodies in the their mi- 
universe, escape our notice by their remote- muteness. 
ness, there are others that are no less concealed from 
us by their minuteness. These insensible corpuscles 
being the active parts of matter, and the great instru- 
ments of nature, on which depend not only all their 
secondary qualities, but also most of their natural ope- 
rations ; our want of precise distinct ideas of their pri- 
mary qualities keeps us in an incurable ignorance of 
what we desire to know about them. I doubt not but 
if we could discover the figure, size, texture, and motion 
of the minute constituent parts of any two bodies, we 
should know without trial several of their operations one 
upon another, as we. do now the properties of a square 
or a triangle. Did we know the mechanical affections 
of the particles of rhubarb, hemlock, opium, and a man; 
as a watch-maker does those of a watch, whereby it 
performs its operations, and of a file M^hich by rubbing 
on them will alter the figure of any of the wheels ; we 
should be able to tell before-hand, that rhubarb will 
purge, hemlock kill, and opium make a man sleep ; as 
well as a watch-maker can, that a little piece of paper 
laid on the balance will keep the watch from going, till 
it be removed ; or that, some small part of it being rub- 
bed by a file, the machine would quite lose its motion, 
and the watch go no more. The dissolving of silver in 
aqu^ fortis, and gold in aqua regia^ and not vice versa^ 
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would be then perhaps no more difficult to know, thdn 
it is to a smith to understand why the turning of one 
key will open a lock, and not the turning of another. 
But whilst we are destitute of senses acute enough to 
discover the minute particles of bodies, and to give us 
ideas of their mechanical affections, we must be content 
to be ignorant of their pro|)erties and ways of opera- 
tion ; nor can we be assured about them any farther, 
than some few trials we make are able to reach. But 
whether they will succeed again another time, we can- 
not be certain. This hinders our certain knowledge of 
universal truths concerning natural bodies; and our 
reason carries us herein very little beyond particular 
matter of fact. 

^ 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt. 
Hence no ^|^^^ j^^^ ^^^ soever human industry may 

lx)dies. advance useful and experimental philosophy 

in physical things, scientifical will still be 
out of our reach ; because we want perfect and adequate 
ideas of those very bodies which are nearest to us, and 
most under our command. Those which we have ranked 
into classes under names, and we think ourselves best 
Acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and irt- 
complete ideas of. Distinct ideas of the several sorts of 
bodies that fall under the examinatioti of our senses 
perhaps we may have : but adequate ideas, I suspect, we 
have not of any one amongst them. And though the 
former of these will serve us for common use and dis- 
course, yet whilst we Want the latter, we are not capa- 
ble of scientifical knowledge ; nor shall ever be able to 
discover general, instructive, unquestionable truths con- 
cerning them. Certainty and demonstration are things 
we must not, in these matters, pretend to. By the 
colour, figure, taste, and smell, and other sensible quali- 
ties, we have as clear and distinct ideas of sage and hem- 
lock, as we have of a circle and a triangle : but having 
no ideas of the particular primary qualities of the minute 
parts of either of these plants, nor of other bodies which 
we would apply them to, we cannot tell what effects 
they will produce ; nor when we see those effects, can 
we so much 9s guess, much less know, their manner of 
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production. Thus having no ideas of the particular 
mechanical affections of the minute parts of bodies that 
an? within our view and reach, we are ignorant of their 
constitutions, powers, and operations : and of bodies 
more remote we are yet more ignorant, not knowing so 
much as their very outward shapes, or the sensible and 
grosser parts of their constitutions. 

^ 27. This, at first, will show Us how 
disproportionate our knowledge is to the Muchle«af 
whole extent even of material beings; to 
which if we add the consideration of that infinite num- 
ber of spirits that may be and probably are, which are 
yet more remote from our knowledge. Whereof we have 
no cognizance, nor can frame to ourselves any distinct 
ideas of their several ranks and sorts, we shall find this 
cause of ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable 
obscurity, almost the whole intellectual world ; a greater 
certainly, and more beautiful world than the material. 
For bating some very few, and those, if I may so call 
them, superficial ideas of spirit, which by reflection we 
get of our own, and from thence the best we can collect 
of the father of all spirits, the eternal independent au- 
thor of them and us and all things *, we have no certain 
information, so much as of the existence of other spirits, 
but by revelation. Angels of all sorts are naturally be- 
yond our discovery : and all those intelligences whereof 
it is likely there are more orders than of corporeal sub- 
stances, are things whereof our natural faculties give us 
no certain account at all. That there are mitids and 
thinking beings in other men as well as himself, every 
man has a reason, from their words and actions, to be 
satisfied : and the knowledge of his own mind cannot 
suffer a man, that considers, to be ignorant, that there 
is a God. But that there are degrees of spiritual beings 
between us and the great God, who is there that by his 
own search and ability can come to know ? Much less 
have we distinct ideas of their different natures, condi- 
tions, states, powers, and several constitutions wherein 
they agree or differ from one another, and from us. And 
therefore in what concerns their different species and 
jiroperties, we are under an absolute ignorance. 
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§ 28. Secondly, what a small part of the 
Secondly, substantial beinjs^s that are in the universe, 

w&nt 01 & 

discoverable ^hc want of ideas leaves open to our know- 
connexion ledge, we have seen. In the next place, 
between another cause of ignorance, of no less rao- 
hf^. ^^ ment, is a want of a discoverable connexion 
between those ideas we have. For wherever 
we want that, we are utterly incapable of universal and 
certain knowledge ; and are, in the former case, left 
only to observation and experiment : which, how nar- 
row and confined it is, how far from general knowledge, 
we need not be told. I shall give some few instances of 
this cause of our ignorance, and so leave it. It is evi- 
dent that the bulk, figure, and motion of several bodies 
about us, produce in us several sensations, as of colours, 
sounds, tastes, smelk, pleasure and pain, &c. These 
mechanical afifections of bodies having no afiinity at all 
with those ideas they produce in us (there being no con- 
ceivable connexion between any impulse of any sort of 
body and any perception of a colour or smell, which we 
find in our minds) we can have no distinct knowledge 
of such operations beyond our experience ; and can rea- 
son no otherwise about them, than as effects produced 
by the appointment of an infinitely wise agent, which 
perfectly surpass our comprehensions. As the ideas of 
sensible secondary qualities which we have in our minds, 
can by us be no way deduced from bodily causes, nor 
any correspondence or connexion be foimd between 
them and those primary qualities which (experience 
shows us) produce them in us ; so on the other side, the 
operation of our minds upon our bodies is as inconceiv- 
able. How any thought should produce a motion in 
body is as remote from the nature of our ideas, as how 
any body should produce any thought in the mind. That 
it is so, if experience did not convince us, the considera- 
tion of the things themselves would never be able in. 
the least to discover to us. These, and the like, though 
they have a constant and regular connexion, in the 
ordinary course of things ; yet that connexion being not 
discoverable in the ideas themselves, which appearing 
to have no necessary dependence ope gn another, we 
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can attribute their connexion to nothing else but the 
arbitrary determination of that all-wise agent, who has 
made them to be, and to. operate as they do, in a way 
wholly above our weak understandings to conceive. 

& 29. In some of our ideas there are cer- j ^ 
tain relations, habitudes, and connexions, 
so visibly included in the nature of the ideas themselves, 
that we cannot conceive them separable from them by 
any power whatsoever. And in these only we are ca- 
pable of certain and universal knowledge. Thus the 
idea of a right-lined triangle necessarily carries with it 
an equality of its angles to two right ones. Nor can we 
conceive this relation, this connexion of these two ideas, 
to be possibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary 
power, which of choice made it thus, or could make it 
otherwise. But the coherence and continuity of the 
parts of matter; the production of sensation in us of 
colours and sounds, &c. by impulse and motion ; nay, 
the original rules and communication of motion being 
such, wherein we can discover no natural connexion 
with any ideas we have ; we cannot but ascribe them to 
the arbitrary will and good pleasure of the wise archi- 
tect. I need not, I think, here mention the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the future state of this globe of earth, 
and such other things, which are by every one acknow- 
ledged to depend wholly on the determination of a free 
agent. The things that, as far as our observation 
reaches, we constantly find to proceed regularly, we 
may conclude do act by a law set them ; but yet by a 
law, that we know not : whereby, though causes work 
steadily, and effects constantly flow from them, yet their 
connexions and dependencies being not discoverable in 
our ideas, we can have but an experimental knowledge 
of them. From all which it is easy to perceive what a 
darkness we are involved in, how little it is of being, 
and the things that are, that we are capable to know. 
And therefore we shall do no injury to our knowledge, 
when we modestly think with ourselves, that we are so 
far from being able to comprehend the whole nature of 
the universe, and all the things contained in it, that 
we ^re not capable of a philosophical knowledge of the 
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bodies that are about us, and make a part of us : con- 
cerning their secondary qualities, powers, and opera- 
tions, we can have no universal certainty. Several effects 
come every day within the notice of our senses, of 
which we have so fai* sensitive knowledge ; but the causes, 
manner, and certainty of their production, for the two 
foregoing reasons, we must be content to be very igno- 
rant of. In these we can go no farther than particular 
experience informs us of matter of fact, and by analogy 
to guess what effects the like bodies are, upon other 
trials, like to produce. But as to a perfect science of 
natural bodies (not to mention spiritual beings) we are, 
I think, so far from being capable of any such thing, 
that I conclude it lost labour to seek after it. 

§ 30. Thirdly, where we have adequate 
'^'^"'^y* ideas, and where there is a certain and dis- 
^^iS. coverable connexion between them, yet we 
are often ignorant, for want of tracing those 
ideas which we have, or may have ; and for want of 
finding out those intermediate ideas, which may show 
US what habitude of agreement or disagreement they 
have one with another. And thus many are ignorant 
of mathematical truths, not out of any imperfection of 
their faculties, or uncertainty in the things themselves ; 
but for want of application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing those ideas. That which has 
most contributed to hinder the due tracing of our ideas, 
and finding out their relations, and agreements or dis- 
agreements one with another, has been, I suppose, the 
ill use of words. It is impossible that men should ever 
truly seek, or certainly discover the agreement or disa- 
greement of ideas themselves, whilst their thoughts flut- 
ter about, or stick only in sounds of doubtful and un- 
certain significations. Mathematicians abstracting their 
thoughts from names, and accustoming themselves to 
set before their minds the ideas themselves that they 
would consider, and not sounds instead of them, have 
avoided thereby a great part of that perplexity, pudder- 
ing and confusion, which has so much hindered men*s 
progress in other parts of knowledge. For whilst they 
stick in words of undetermined and ud^rtain significa- 
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tion, they are unable to distinguish true from false, cer- 
tain from probable, consistent from inconsistent, in their 
own opinions. This having been the fate or misfortune 
of a great part of men of letters, the increase brought 
into the stock of real knowledge, has been very little, 
in proportion to the schools, disputes, and writings, the 
world has been filled with ; whilst students being lost in 
the great wood of words, knew not whereabout they 
were, how far their discoveries were advanced, or what 
was wanting in their own or the general stock of know- 
ledge. Had men, in the discoveries of the material, 
done as they have in those of the intellectual worlds in- 
volved all in the obscurity of uncertain and doubtful 
ways of talking, volumes writ of navigation and voyage^, 
theories and stories of zones and tides, multiplied and 
disputed ; nay, ships built, and fleets sent out, would never 
have taught us the way beyond the line ; and the Anti- 
podes would be still as much unknown, as when it was 
declared heresy to hold there were any. But having 
spoken sufficiently of words, and the ill or careless use 
that is commonly made of them, I shall not say any 
thing more of it here. 

§ 81. Hitherto we have examined the Extent in re- 
extent of our knowledge, in respect of the spect to uni- 
several sorts of beings that are. There is versality. 
another extent of it, in respect of universality, which 
will also deserve to be considered ; and in this regard, 
our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the 
ideas are abstract, whose agreement or disagreement we 
perceive, our knowledge is universal. For what is 
known of such general ideas, will be true of every par- 
ticular thing, in whom that essence, i. e. that abstract 
idea is to be found ; and what is once known of such 
ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that 
as to all general knowledge, we must search and find it 
only in our minds, and it is only the examining of our 
<Hm ideas, that furnisheth us with that. Truths be- 
longing to essences of things, (that is, to abstract ideas) 
are eternal, and are to be found out by the contempla- 
tion only of those essences : as the existences of things 
are to be known only from experience. But having 
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more to say of this in the chapters where I shall speak 
of general and real knowledge, this may here suffice as 
to the universality of our knowledge in general. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the Reality of Knozvledge. 

^, . § 1. I DOUBT not but my reader by 

KnS^^ this time may be apt to think, that I have 

placed in been all this while only building a castle 

ideas may be in the air ; and be ready to say to me, 

all bare ,, rp^ ^^^^ purpose aU this stir? Know- 

vision. -11 .11 . n 

" ledge, say you, is only the perception of 
" the agreement or disagreement of our own ideas: but 
*' who knows what those ideas may be ? Is there any 
*' thing so extravagant, as the imaginations of men's 
" brains ? Where is the head that has no chimeras in 
** it ? Or if there be a sober and a wise man, what dif- 
" ference will there be, by your rules, between his 
** knowledge and that of the most extravagant fancy in 
" the world ? They both have their ideas^ and perceive 
** their agreement and disagreement one with another. 
** If there be any difference between them, the advan- 
** tage will be on the warm-headed man's side, as havi- 
" ing the more ideas, and the more lively : and so, by 
*' your rules, he will be the more knowing. If it be 
" true, that all knowledge lies only in the perception 
" of the agreement or disagreement of our own ideas, 
*• the visions of an enthusiast, and the reasonings of a 
*' sober man, will be equally certain. It is no matter 
" how things are ; so a man observe but the agreement 
" of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, it is 
" all truth, all certainty. Such castles in the air will 
^^ be as strong holds of truth, as the demonstrations of 
" Euclid. That an harpy is not a centaur is by this 
^^ way as certain knowledge, and as much a truth, as 
that a square is not a circle. 
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^^ But of what use is all this fine knowledge of men's 
^V own imaginations, to a man that inquires after the 

reality of things ? It matters not what men's fancies 

are, it is the knowledge of things that is only to be 

prized ; it is this alone gives a value to our reason- 
" ings, and preference to one man's knowledge over 
** another's, that it is of things as they really are, and 
*' not of dreams and fancies," 

§ 2. To which I answer, that if our Answ. Not 
knowledge of our ideas terminate in them, so, where 
and reach no farther, where there is some- ^^f^ ag?*^® 
thing farther intended, our most serious ^ things, 
thoughts will be of little more use than the reveries of 
a crazy brain; and the truths built thereon of no more 
weight, than the discourse of a man, who sees things 
clearly in a dream, and with great assurance utters them. 
But, I hope, l3efore I have done, to make it evident, that 
this way of certainty, by the knowledge of our own ideas, 
goes a little farther than bare imagination: and I 
believe it will appear, that all the certainty of general 
truths a man has, lies in nothing else. 

^ 3. It is evident the mind knows not things imme- 
diately, but only by the intervention of the ideas it has 
of them. Our knowledge therefore is real, only so far 
as there is a conformity between our ideas and the re- 
ality of things. But what shall be here the criterion ? 
How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing butitsown 
ideas, know that they agree with things themselves ? 
This, though it seems not to want difficulty, yet, I think, 
there be two sorts of ideas, that, we may be assured, 
agree with things. 

^ 4. First, the firet are simple ideas, As, i. All 
which since the mind, as has been showed, simple ideas 
can by no means make to itself, must ne- ^^^ 
cessarily be the product of things operating on the mind 
in a natural way, and producing therein those percep- 
tions which by the wisdom and will of our maker they 
are ordained and adapted to. From whence it follows, 
tiiat simple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the 
natural and regular productions of things without us, 
really operating upon us, and so carry with them all the 
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cmformity which is intended, or which our state re- 
quires : for they represent to us things under those ap- 
pmrances which they are fitted to produce in us, where- 
by we are enabled to distinguish the sorts of particular 
Mibstancesy to discern the states they are in, and so to 
taka them for our necessities, and to apply them to our 
uses. Thus the idea of whiteness^ or bitterness, as it is 
in the mind, exactly answering that power, which is in 
any body to produce it there, has all the real conformity 
it can, or ought to have, with things without us. And 
this conformity between our simple ideas, and the exist- 
ence of things, is sufficient for real knowledge, 
g. All com- § ^' Secondly, all our complex ideas, eXi- 
pkx ideas, cept those of substances, being archetypes 
ejtceptof of the mind's own making, not intended to 
sul)stances. ^^ ^^^ copies of any thing, nor referred to 
the existence of any thing, as to their originals ; cannot 
want any conformity necessary to real knowledge. For 
that which is not designed to represent any thing but 
itself, can never be capable of a wrong representation, 
nor mislead us from the true apprehension of any thing, 
by its dislikeness to it ; and such, excepting those of 
substances, are all our complex ideas : which, as I have 
showed in another place, are combinations of ideas, 
which the mind, by its free choice, puts together, with- 
out considering any connexion they have in nature. 
And hence it is, that in all these sorts the ideas them- 
selves are considered as the archetypes, and things no 
otherwise regarded, but as they are confm'mable to 
them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, 
that all the knowledge we attain concerning these ideas 
is real, and reaches things themselves; because in all our 
thoughts, reasonings, and discourses of this kind, we in- 
tend things no farther than as they are conformable to 
our ideas. So that in these we cannot miss of a certain 
azid undoubted reality. 

Hencethere- ^ 6. I doubt not but it will be easily 
ality<rfina^ granted, that the knowledge we have of 
ihematical mathematical truths, is not only certain, 
hipwledge. j^yj. j.^^ knowledge ; and not the bare empty 

vision of vain insignificant chimeras of the br^ : and 
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yet, if we will consider, we shall find that it is only of 
our own ideas. The mathematician considers the truth 
and properties belonging to a rectangle, or circlCj only 
as they are in idea in his own mind. For it is possible 
he never found either of them existing mathematically, 
i. e. precisely true, in his life. But yet the knowledge 
he has of any truths or properties belonging to a circle, 
or any other mathematical figure, are nevertheless true 
and certain, even of real things existing; because real 
things are no farther concerned, nor intended to be 
meant by any such propositions, than as things really 
agi'ee to those archetypes in his mind. Is it true of the 
idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to two 
right ones ? It is true also of a triangle, wherever it 
really exists. Whatever other figure exists, that is not 
exactly answerable to the idea of a triangle in his mind, 
is not at all concerned in that proposition : and therefore 
he is certain all his knowledge concerning such ideas is 
real knowledge; because intending things no farther 
than they agree with those his ideas, he is sure what he 
knows concerning those figures, when they have barely 
an ideal existence in his mind, will hold true of them 
also, when they have real existence in matter ; his con- 
sideration being barely of those figures, which are the 
same, wherever or however they exist. 

§ 7. And hence it follows that moral 
knowledge is as capable of real certainty, ^ ° ^^ 
as mathematics. For certainty being but 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas ; and demonstration nothing but the perception of 
such agreement, by the intervention of other ideas, or 
mediums; our moral ideas, as well as mathematical, be- 
ing archetypes themselves, and so adequate and com- 
plete ideas ; all the agreement or disagreement, which 
we shall find in them, will produce real knowledge, as 
well as in mathematical figures. 

§ 8, For the attaining of knowledge and Existencenot 
certainty, it is requisite that we have de- required to 
termined ideas; and, to make our know- ma^eitreal. 
ledge real, it is requisite that the ideas answer their ar- 
chetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that I place thq 

VOL. ih K 
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certainty of our knowledge in the considetation of ^uf 
ideas, with so little care and regard (as it may seem) to 
the real existence of things : since most of those dis- 
courses, which take up the thoughts, and engage the 
disputes of those who pretend to make it their businesd 
to enquire after truth and certainty, will, I presume, 
upon examination be found to be general propositions, 
and notions in which existence is not at all concerned. 
All the discourses of the mathematicians about the squar^ 
ing of a circle, conic sections, or any other part of 
mathematics, concern not the existence of any of those 
figures ; but their demonstrations, which depend on their 
ideas, are the same, whether there be any square or 
circle existing in the world, or no. In the same man- 
ner the truth and certainty of moral discourses ab- 
stracts from the lives of men, and the existence of those 
virtues in the world whercof they treat. Nor are TuUy's 
offices less true, because there is nobody in the world 
that exactly practises his rules, and lives up to that pat- 
tern of a virtuous man which he has given us, and 
which existed no where, when he writ, but in idea. If 
it be true in speculation, i. e. in idea, that murder de- 
serves death, it will also be true in reality of any action 
that exists conformable to that idea of murdert As for 
other actions, the truth of that proposition concerns 
them not. And thus it is of all other species of things, 
which have no other essences but those ideas, which are 
in the minds of men. 

. . § 9. But it will here be said, that if 

le^esstrue ™^^^^ knowledge be placed in the contem- 
or certain, plation. of our own moral ideas, and those, 
be<jrtu«e mo- as other modes, be of our own making, 
ral ideas are what strange notions will there be of justice 
making^ and temperance? What confusion of virtues 
naming. and vices, if every one may make what ideas 

of them he pleases ? No confusion or disorder 
in the things themselves, nor the reasonings about them ; 
no more than (in mathematics) there would be a dis* 
turbance in the demonstration, or a change in the pro- 
perties of figures, and their relations one to another, if 
a man should make a triangle with four corners, or a 
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tmpezitim with fout right angled : that is^ in plain Eng^ 
lidh^ chMge thd iiatn^d of the figures, &ii(d call thM j^ 
&ti^ mme^ which mathetiiatidans <^all drditiarilr bj^ atl- 
Mh^n Fot let ft mati make to himself the idea ot a 
figure with three angles, whereof one is a right one, and 
eali it^ if he please, equilaterum or tt'ftpeziuitf, of any 
thing else> the properties of and demotisttatioilst ftbotit 
that idea will be the saitie, as if he called it d teCtArtgiMt 
triangle* I Confess the change of the name, by the itfi* 
jtfopriety of speefch, will at first disturb him, Who kftdWs 
not What idea it stands for ; but as sdon as the figure is 
draWn, the cdtiseqiienc^ aiid detnon^ration are plain 
iteki cleat. Just the same is it in fnofal kiibwledge^ let 
A itito haVe the idea of taking ftdm others, Wlthotlt thdt 
(rotisent^ what their hotie!?t industry has possessed thchU 
df, fthd call this justice, if he please. He that takes the 
mnae here without the idea put to it. Will be itiistaket!, 
by joitiiftg another idea of his own to that Mttie\ btit 
firtrip the idea of that name, or take it such as it is iii ih^ 
speaker's mindj and the same things will &gtte ia it, as 
if you called it itijustic^. Indeed Wrong names in mof al 
di^otirses breed usttally ttidre disorder, bedause they dte 
not so easily rectified as in mathematics, whefe the 
figufe^ once dfawnf Ahd seen, makes the name useless 
Mid of iio force. For what tieed of a sign, when the 
thitig signified is present and in tiew ? But in nigral 
framed that cannot be so easily and shdrtly done, beddti^ 
of the mftny decoiiipositiotis that go to the making up 
the complex ideas of those modes. But yet for all this, 
niiscalling of any of those ideas, cdntrary to the usual 
signification of the words of that kngtrage, hlndefs not 
bdt that we may have certain and demonstrative know- 
ledge of their Several agi^efements and disagreements, if 
We will carefully, as in niathematies, keep to the same 
precise ideas, and trace them in their several relations 
oii^ to another^ without being led away by their names. 
If We but separate the idea under consideration from the 
sign that stands for it, our knowledge goes equally on 
in the discovery of real truth and certainty, whWevfer 
sounds We make use of. 

k3 
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Miwiftmifig § lO* One thing more we are to take 
disturbs not notice of, that where God, or any other 
the.certainty law-maker, hath defined any moral names, 
0^^ know- ^j^gj^ ^jjgy jj j^yg made the essence of that 

^^' species to which that name belongs; and 

there it is not safe to apply or use them otherwise : but 
in other cases it is bare impropriety of speech to apply 
them contrary to the common usage of the country. 
But yet even this too disturbs not the certainty of that 
knowledge, which is still to be had by a due contempla- 
tion^ and comparing of those even nick-named ideas. 
Ideas of sub- M^- Thirdly, there is another sort of 
stances have complex ideas^ which being referred to ar- 
iheir arche- chetypes without US, may differ from them, 
types with- ^^^ g^ q^. knowledge about them may come 

out US* 

short of being real. Such are our ideas of 
substances, which consisting of a collection of simple 
ideas, supposed taken from the works of nature, may 
yet vary from them, by having more or different ideas 
united in them, than are to be found united in the things 
themselves. From whence it comes to pass, that they 
may, and often do, fail of being exactly conformable to 
things themselves. 

§ 12. I say then, that to have ideas of 
^ev^ime substances, which, by being conformable to 
with those, things, may afford us real knowledge, it is 
so far our not enough, as in modes, to put together 
knowledge ^wch, ideas as have no inconsistence, though 
2^™^ they did never before so exist ; v. g. the 

ideas of sacrilege or perjury, &c. were as 
real and true ideas before, as after the existence of any 
such fact. But our ideas of substances being supposed 
copies, and referred to archetypes without us, must still 
be taken from something that does or has existed ; they 
must not consist of ideas put together at the pleasure of 
our thoughts, without any real pattern they were taken 
from, though we can perceive no inconsistence in such a 
combination. The reason whereof is, because we know- 
ing not what real constitution it is of substances, whereon 
our simple ideas depend, and which really is the cause 
of the strict union of sorn? of them one with another. 
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and the exclusion of others; there are very few of them, 
ttiat we can be sure are, or are not, inconsistent in na- 
ture, any farther than experience and sensible observa- 
tion reach. Herein therefore is founded the reality of 
our knowledge concerning substances, that all our com- 
plex ideas of them must be such, and such only, as are 
made up of such simple ones, as have been discovered to 
co-exist in nature. And our ideas being thus true : 
though not, perhaps, very exact copies, are yet the sub- 
jects of real (as far as we have any) knowledge of them. 
Which (as has been already shown) will not be found to 
reach very far : but so far as it does, it will still be real 
knowledge. Whatever ideas we have, the agreement we 
find they have with others, will still be knowledge. If 
those ideas be abstract, it will be general knowledge. But, 
to make it real concerning substances, the ideas must be 
taken from the real existence of things. Whatever sim- 
ple ideas have been found to co-exist in any substance, 
these we may with confidence join together again, and so 
make abstract ideas of substances. For whatever have 
once had an union in nature, may be united again. 

§ 13. This, if we rightly consider, and Inourinqui- 
confine not our thoughts and abstract ideas ries about 
to names, as if there were, or could be no s^^staiuje^, 

\76iiiiiSk con— 

Other sorts of things than what known sider ideas, 
names had already determined, and as it and not con- 
Were set out; we should think of things ^/^^^V;*' > 
with greater freedom and less confusion than ^i^fg or 
Iperhaps we do. It would possibly be thought species sup^ 
a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous false- posed set out 
hood, if I should say, that some changelings, ^^ names. 
who have lived forty years together without any appear- 
ance of reason, are something between a man and a 
• beast : which prejudice is founded upon nothing else but 
a false supposition, that these two names, man and beast, 
stand for distinct species so set out by real essences, that 
there can come no other species between them: whereas 
if we will abstract from those names, and the supposi- 
tion of such specific essences made by nature, wherein 
all things of the same denominations did exactly and 
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equally partake ; if we would not fancy that th^re were 
a certain number of these essences, wherein all things, 
a« in moulds, were cast and formed ; we should find that 
the idea of the shape, motion, and life of a man withput 
peasen, is as much a distinct idea^ and makes as much 
a distinct sort of things from man and beat, as the idea 
of the shape of an ass with reason would be diffevent 
i^om either that of man or beast, and be a species of an 
aoimal between, or distinct from both. 

^14, Here every body will be ready to 
QbjpptiQn ask. If changelings may be 9uppo$ed sorne^ 
^^linff *hing between man and beast, pray what are 
beingsome- they? I answer, changelings, which is as 
thing bp- good a word to signify something difierent 
*^l^^*^*^ from the signification of man or beast, a9 
Sswered! *^® names man and beast are to have sig- 
nifications different one from the other. 
This, well considered, would resolve this matter, and 
show my meaning without any more ado. But I am 
not so unacquainted with the zeal of some men, which 
enables them to spin consequences, and to see religion 
threatened whenever any one ventures to quit their 
forms of speaking ; as not to foresee what names such a 
proposition as this is like to be charged with : and with- 
oi|t doubt it will be asked, If changelings are somethipg 
between man and beast, what will become of them in 
the other world? To which I answer, 1. It concerns 
me not to know or inquire. To their own master they 
st^nd or fall. It will make their state neither better nor 
worse, whether we determine any thing of it or no. 
They are in the hands of a faithful Creator and a boun-? 
tifiil Father, who disposes not of his creatures according 
to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor distinguishes 
them according to qames and species of our contrivance. 
And we that know so little of this present world we are 
hi, may, I think, content ourselves without being pe^ 
yemptory in defining the different states, which crea- 
tures shall come into when they go off* this stage. It 
may suffice us, that he hath made known to all those, 
who are capable of instruction, discoursing, and reason- 
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ipg, that they shall come to an accountt and receive w^ 
OQi^hig to what they have done in this body* 

^15. But, secondly, I answer, the force of these 
mep's question (viz. will you deprive changelings of a 
future st^te ?) is founded on one of th^se two supposi- 
lions, which are both false. The first is, that all things 
that have the outward shape and appearance of a man 
must necessarily be designed to an immortal future being 
after this life : or, secondly, that whatever is of human 
birth must be so. Take away these imaginations^ and 
such questioqs will be grouncQess and ridiculous. I de-* 
sire then those who think there is no more but an acci- 
dental difference between themselves andchangelings^the 
essence in both being exactly the same, to consider whe* 
ther they can imagine immortality annexed to any out- 
ward shape of the body ? the very proposing it, is, I sup- 
pose, enough to make them disown it. No one yet, 
that ever I heard of, how much soever immersed in mat- 
ter, allowed that excellency to any figure of the gross 
sensible outward parts, as to affirm eternal life due to 
iti or a necessary consequence of it ; or that any mass 
of matter should, after its dissolution here, be again re- 
stored hereafter to an everlasting state of sense, percep* 
tion, and knowledge, only because it was moulded into 
this or that figure, and had such a particular frame of 
itp visible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing im- 
mortality in a certain superficial figure, turns out of 
doors aU consideration of soul or spirit, upon whose 
account alone some corporeal beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not This is to attri* 
bute more to the outside than inside of things ; and to 
place the excellency of a man more in the external shape 
of his body, than internal perfections of his soul : which 
is but little better than to annex the great and inestiina- 
Me advantage of immortality and life everlasting, which 
be has above other material beings, to annex it, I 
say, to the cut of his beard, or the fashion of his coat^ 
For this or that outward mark of our bodies no more 
carries with it the hope of an eternal duration, than the 
jSEUshion of a man'3 suit gives him reasonable grounds to 
im^igine it will never wear out, or that it will make him 
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immortal. It will perhaps be said, that nobody thinks 
that the shape makes any thing immortal^ but it is the 
shape is the sign of a rational soul within, which is im- 
mortal. I wonder who made it the sign of any such 
thing: for barely saying it, will not make it so. It 
would require some proofs to persuade one of it. No 
figure that I know speaks any such language. For it 
may as rationally be concluded, that the dead body of a 
man, wherein there is to be found no more appearance 
or action of life than there is in a statue, has yet never- 
theless a living soul in it because of its shape ; as that 
there is a rational soul in a changeling, because he has 
the outside of a rational creature ; when his actions carry 
far less marks of reason with them, in the whole course 
of his life, than what are to be found in many a beast. 
.- & 16. But it is the issue of rational pa- 

rents, and must therefore be concluded to 
have a rational soul. I know not by what logic you 
must so conclude. I am sure this is a conclusion, that 
men no where allow of. For if they did, they would 
not make bold, as every where they do, to destroy ill- 
formed and mis-shaped productions. Ay, but these are 
monsters. Let them be so ; what will your driveling, 
unintelligent, intractable changeling be ? Shall a defect 
in the body make a monster ; a defect in the mind (the 
far more noble, and in the common phrase, the far more 
essential part) not ? Shall the want of a nose, or a neck, 
make a monster, and put such issue out of the rank 
of men ; the want of reason and understanding, not ? 
This is to bring all back again to what was exploded 
just now: this is to place all in the shape, and to 
take the measure of a man only by his outside. To 
show that, according to the ordinary way of reasoning 
in this matter, people do lay the whole stress on the 
figure, and resolve the whole essence of the species of 
man (as they make it) into the outward shape, how un- 
reasonable soever it be, and how much soever they dis- 
own it; we need but trace their thoughts and practice a 
little farther, and then it will plainly appear. The well- 
shaped changeling is a man, has a rational soul, though 
^t appear not ; this is past doubt, say you. Make the 
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ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the nose a 
little flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to bog- 
gle: make the face yet narrower, flatter and longer, 
and then you are at a stand : add still more and more of 
the likeness of a brute to it, and let the head be per- 
fectly that of some other animal, then presently it is a 
monster ; and it is demonstration with you that it hath 
no rational soul, and must be destroyed. Where now 
(I ask) shall be the just measure of the utmost bounds of 
that shape, that carries with it a rational soul ? For since 
there have been human foetuses produced, half beast, 
and half man ; and others three parts one, and one part 
the other ; and so it is possible they may be in all the 
variety of approaches to the one or the other shape, and 
may have several degrees of mixture of the likeness of a 
man or a brute ; I would gladly know what are those 
precise lineaments, which, according to this hypothesis, 
are, or are not capable of a rational soul to be joined 
to them. What sort of outside is the certain sign that 
there is, or is not such an inhabitant within ? For till 
that be done, we talk at random of man : and shall 
always, I fear, do so, as long as we give ourselves up to 
certain sounds, and the imaginations of settled and fixed 
species in nature, we know not what. But after all, I 
desire it may be considered, that those who think they 
have answered the difficulty by telling us, that a mis- 
shaped foetus is a monster, run into the same fault they 
are arguing against, by constituting a species between 
man and beast. For what else, I pray, is their monster 
in the case (if the word monster signifies any thing at 
all) but something neither man nor beast, but partaking 
somewhat of eitider? And just so is the changeling 
before-mentioned. So necessary is it to quit the com-* 
mon notion of species and essences, if we will truly look 
into the nature of things, and examine them, by what 
our faculties can discover in them as they exist, and not 
by groundless fancies, that have been taken up about 
them. 

§ 17. I have mentioned this here, be- w^^ ^ 
cause I think we cannot be too cautious gpedes. 
^hat words and species, in the ordinary 
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notions which we have been used to of them, impose 
not on us. For I am apt to think* therein lies one 
gr^l^t obstacle to our clear and distinct knowledge, espe» 
ciaUy in reference to substances ; and from thence has 
rose a great part of the difficulties about truth and cer- 
tainty. Would we accustom ourselves to separate our 
contemplations and reasonings from words, we might, 
in a great measure, remedy this inconvenience within 
our own thoughts ; but yet it would still disturb us in 
our discourse with others, as long as we retained the 
OiHuion, that species and their essences were any thing 
ehm but our abstract ideas (such as they are) with names 
mnexed to them, to be the signs of them. 
^ . , & 18. Wherever we perceive the agree^^ 

^^*^- ment or disagreement ofany of our Weas, 
there is certain knowledge : and wherever we 
are sure those ideas agree with the reality of things, 
ih&te is certain real knowledge. Of which agreement 
of our ideas, with the reality of things, having here 
given the marks, I think I have shown wherein it is, 
that certainty, real certainty, consists : which, whatever 
it was to others, was, I confess, to me heretofore, one 
oi those desiderata which I found great want of. 



CHAP. V. 
Of Truth in General. 



What h ^ ^' ^^^'^ ^ truth was an inquiry many 
yj^ truth ^^g gj^^ . ^^^ jj. ij^jjjg ^jj^j. ^hi^ ^11 lujm, 

kind either do, or pretend to search after, it 
cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine 
wherein it consists, and so acquaint ourselves with the 
BAture of it, as to observe how the mind distinguishes it 
from falsehood. 

Ari^tjQia- ^ 2. Truth then ^eems to me, in the 
ing or sepa- proper import of the word, to signify nor 
^^.^^ thing but the joining or separating of signs, 
ideas ^ ^ the things signifi^ by them do agree or 
vraOis. disagree one wUh another. The joining or 
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9epit?ating of signs, here me^pt, is what by another 
name we call proposition. So that truth properly be-^ 
lofigs only to propositions : whereof there are two sorts, 
vhs, menti^l anid verbal ; as there are two sorts of signs 
commonly m^e use of, v.iz, ideas and words. 

^ 3. To form a clear notion of truth, it Which make 
is v^ry necessary to consider truth of thought, ment;^ or 
and truth of words, distinctly ope frorn an-? verb^ prp^ 
other : but yet it is very difficult to treat of P^^'*'^^- 
them asunder. Because it is unavoidable, in treating 
of mental propositions^ to Df)ake use of words ; and then 
the instances given of mental propositions cease imme- 
diately tp bo barely mentals and become verbalt For a 
«iental proposition being nothing but a bare considera*- 
tion of the ideas, as they Qre in our minds stripped of 
names, they lose the nature of purely mental proposi^ 
tions ^ soon as they are put into words. 

^ 4f. And that which makes it yet harder Mental pro« 
to treat of mental and verbal propositions positions 9iwi 
separately, ip, that most men, if not all, in ^^ h*^ ^ 
thoir thinking and reasonings, within them- ^^^ ° * 
selves, make use of words instead of ideas ; at least when 
the subject of their meditation contains in it complex 
ideas. Which is a great evidence of the imperfection 
and uncertainty of our ideas of that kind, and may, if 
attentively made use of, serve for a mark to show us, 
what are those things we have clear and perfect est^- 
Uished ideas of, and what not. For if we will curiously 
observe the way our mind takes in thinking and rea- 
soning, we shall find, I suppose, that when we make 
%Vkj propositions within our own thoughts about white 
or black, sweet or bitter, a triangle or a circle, we can 
and often do frame in our minds the ideas theniselves, 
without reflecting on the names. But when we would 
eonsider, or make propositions about the more complex 
ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, glory, we usually 
put the name for the idea : because the ideas these names 
stand for, being for the most part imperfect, confused, 
und undetermined, we reflect on the names themselves, 
because they are more cleai*, certain, and distinct, and 
rendier occur to our thoughts than the pun; ide^s x and 
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to we make use of these words instead of the ideas 
themselves, even when we would meditate and reason 
within ourselves, and make tacit mental propositions. 
Ih substances, as has been already noticed, tliis is occa- 
sioned by the imperfection of our ideas : we making the 
name stand for the real essence, of which we have no 
idea at all. In modes^ it is occasioned by the great 
number of simple ideas, that go to the making them up^ 
For many of them being compounded, the name occurs 
much easier than the complex idea itself, which requires 
time and attention to be recollected, &nd exactly repre- 
sented to the mind, even in those men who have for- 
merly been at the pains to do it ; and is utterly impose 
sible to be done by those, who, though they have ready 
in their memory the greatest part of the common words 
of that language, yet perhaps never troubled themselves 
in all their lives to consider what precise ideas the most 
of them stood for. Some confused or obscure notions 
have served their turns, and many who talk very much 
of religion and conscience, of church and faith, of 
power and right, of obstructions and humours, melan- 
choly and choler, would perhaps have little left in their 
thoughts and meditations, if one should desire them to 
think only of the things themselves, and lay by those 
words, with which they so often confound others^ and 
not seldom themselves also. 

Beinffno- § ^* ^"' '^ return to the consideration 
thing butthe of truth; we must, I say^ observe two sorts 
joining or of propositions that we are capable of mak^- 

flcparating j 

out words. First, mental, wherein the ideas in our 
understandings are without the use of words 
put together, or separated by th^ mind, perceiving or 
judging of their agreement or disagreement. 

Secondly, verbal propositions, which are words, the 
signs of our ideas, put together or separated in affirma- 
tive or negative sentences. By which way of affirming 
or denjring, these signs, made by sounds, are as it were 
put together or separated one from another. So that 
proposition consists in joining or separating signs, and 
truth consists in the putting together or separating those 
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signs, according as the things, which they stand for, 
agree or disagree. 

§ 6. Every one's experience will satisfy «^ 
him, that the mind, either by perceiving or ^ proposi- 
siMpposing the agreement or disagreement of tions contain 
any of its ideas, does tacitly within itself real truth, 
put them into a kind of proposition afBrma- ^y][^ 
tive or negative, which I have endeavoured 
to express by the terms putting together and separating. 
But this action of the mind, which is so familiar to 
every thinking and reasoning man, is easier to be con- 
ceived by reflecting on what passes in us when we affirm 
or deny, than to be explained by words. When a man 
has in his head the idea of two lines, viz. the side and 
diagonal of a square, whereof the diagonal is an inch 
long, he may have the idea also of the division of that 
Une into a certain number of equal parts; v. g. into 
five, ten, an hundred, a thousand, or any other number, 
^nd may have the idea of that inch line being divisible, 
or not divisible, into such equal parts, as a certain num- 
ber of them will be equal to the side-line. Now when- 
ever he perceives, believes, or supposes such a kind of 
divisibility to agree or disagree to his idea of that line, 
he, as it were, joins or separates those two ideas, viz. the 
idea of that line, and the idea of that kind of divisibi- 
lity ; and so makes a mental proposition, which is true 
or false, according as such a kind of divisibility, a divi- 
sibility into such aliquot parts, does really agree to that 
line or no. When ideas are so put together, or sepa- 
rated in the mind, as they or the things they stand for 
do agree or not, that is, as I may call it, mental truth. 
But truth of words is something more ; and that is the 
affirming or denying of words one of another, as the ideas 
they stand for agree or disagree : and this again is two- 
fold ; either purely verbal and trifling, which I shall 
speak of, chap. viii. or real and instructive, which is the 
object of that real knowledge which we have spoken of 
already. 

^ 7. But here again will be apt to occur obiection 
the same doubt about truth, that did about against ver- 
knowledge: and it will be objected, that bal truth, 
if truth be nothing but the joining and sepa- *^** ^^"* '^^ 
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uia^ tSl be bating of words in propositions^ tA the ideas 
chimerical, they Stand for agree or disagree in ttasA^n 
minds, the knd^^ledge of tilith is not so raluable a thing, 
aji it is taken to be, nor worth the pains and time ttieii 
employ in the search of it; since by this dceotitit it 
amounts to lib more than the conformity of words to 
the chimeras df men's brains. Who knows not What 
odd notions many men*s heads are filled with^ and what 
strange ideas all meil*s brains are capable of? But if 
we rest here, we know the truth of nothing by this ilile, 
but of the visionary words in our own imaginations ; 
ifior have other truth, but what as much concei1is» har^ 
pies and centaurs, as men and horses. For thoS^, a6d 
the like, tnay be ideas in our heads, and have their 
agreement and disagreemetit there, as well as the ideas of 
Heal beitigs, and so have as true propositions made abdut 
them. And it will be altogether as trUe a proposition 
to say all centaurs are animals, as that all men are kiA- 
mals ; and the certainty of one as great as the other* 
For in both the propositions, the words are put together 
according to the agreement of the ideas in our minds : 
and the agreement of the idea of animal with that of 
centaur is as clear and visible to the mind, as the agre^ 
IMnt of the idea of minimal with that of man ; and ^ 
thtse two propositions are equally true, equaUjr cdrtaiifl. 
But of what use is all such truth to us ? 

Answered ^ ^' ^T^^^ff^ what has been said in the 

real truth'is foregoing chaptel*, to distinguish real from 
about ideas imaginary knowledge, might suflSee here, 
^^g ^ in answer to this doubt, to distinguish real 
^ truth from chimerical, or (if you plMse) 

barely nominal, they depending both on the same fotiti^ 
fttion; yet it may not be amiss here again to consi- 
der, that though our words signify nothing but our 
ideas, yet being designed by them to signify things, the 
truth they contain when put into propositions, will be 
Only verbal, when they stand for ideas in the mind, 
that have not an agreement with the reality of things. 
And therefore truth, as well as knowledge, may well 
come under the distinction of verbal and real ; that befttg 
only verbal truth, wherein terms are joined according 
fd the agreement or disagreement of th? idefts fh^y StUrtl 
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fc«i withemt regarding whether our ideas ate sticfh as 
itttUy have, or are capable of having an existence in 
nature. But then it is they contain real truth, when 
tbe^e signs are joined, as our ideas agree; and when 
our ideas are such as we know are capable of having ail 
existence in nature : which in substances we cannot 
know, but by knowing that sluch have existed. 

4 9. Truth is the marking down irt words j. . . . . 

• Jb* ftl86llOOd Ifi 

the agreement or disagreement of ideas as it tte joining 
is. Falsehood is the marking down in words of names 
the agreement or disagreement of ideas otl^erwise 
otherwise than it is. And so far as these [Je^i^^. 
ideas^ thus marked by sounds, agree to their 
archetypes, so far only is the truth real. The knowledge 
of this truth consists in knowing what ideas the words 
stand for, and the perception of the agreement or disa- 
greement of those ideas, according as it is marked by 
those words. 

^10* But because words are looked on (j^j,^!,,^ 
as the great conduits of truth and know- positions to 
ledge, and that in conveying and receiving be treated of 
of truth, and commonly in reasoning about ™*^ ** 
it, we make use of words and propositions ; ^ 
I shall more at large inquire, wherein the certainty of 
real truths, contained in propositions, consists, and 
where it is to be had ; and endeavour to show in what 
sort of univei'Sal propositions we are capable of being 
certain of their real truth or falsehood. 

I shall begin with general propositions, as those which 
most employ our thoughts, and exercise our contem- 
{Nation. General truths are most looked after by the 
mind, as those that most enlarge our knowledge ; and 
by their comprehensiveness, satisfying us at once of 
many particulars, enlarge our view, and shorten our 
way to knowledge. 

^ 11. Besides truth taken in the strict Moral and 
dense before mentioned, there are other sorts metaphysi- 
of truth; as, 1. Moral truth; which is speak- ^al truth. 
ing of things according to the persnasion of our own 
minds, though the proposition we speak agree not to 
the i^ality of things. 2. Metaphysical truth, which is 
nothing but the real existence of things, conformable to 
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the ideas to which we have annexed their names. This, 
though it seems to consist in the very beings of things, 
yet, when considered a little nearly, will appear to 
include a tacit proposition, whereby the mind joins that 
particular thing to the idea it had before settled with a 
name to it. But these considerations of truth, either 
having been before taken notice of, or not being much 
to our present purpose, it may suffice here only to have 
mentioned them. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of Universal Propositions^ their Truth and Certainty. 

Treating of ^ ^ ' THOUGH the examining and judg- 

words ne- ii^g of ideas by themselves, their names be- 

cessary to ing quite laid aside, be the best and surest 

knowledge, ^j^y ^q ^\q^y r^j distinct knowledge; yet 

through the prevailing custom of using sounds for ideas, 
I think it is very seldom practised. Every one may 
observe how common it is for names to be made use of, 
instead of the ideas themselves, even when men think 
and reason within their own breasts ; especially if the 
ideas be very complex, and made up of a great collec* 
tion of simple one. This makes the consideration of 
words and propositions so necessary a part of the trea- 
tise of knowledge, that it is very hard to speak intelli- 
gibly of the one, without explaining the other. 

§ 2. All the knowledge we have, being 
truths hard- ^^^7 ^^ particular or general truths, it is 
ly to be un- evident, that whatever may be done in the 
derstood, former of these, the latter, which is that 
but m verbal ^jjj^h with reason is most soujs^ht after, can 

propositions. . ,, , . °, , ' . 

never be well made known, and is very sel- 
dom apprehended, but as conceived and expressed in 
words. It is not therefore out of our way, in the exa- 
mination of our knowledge, to inquire into the truth 
and certainty of universal propositions* 
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^ 3. But that we may not be misled in Certainty 
this case, by that which is the danger every two-fold, of 
where, I mean by the doubtfulness of terms, truth, and of 
it is fit to observe, that certainty is two- ^owledge. 
fold; certainty of truth, and certainty of knowledge. 
Certainty of truth is, when words are so put together 
in propositions as exactly to express the agreement or 
disagreement of the ideas they stand for, as really it is. 
Certainty of knowledge is to perceive the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas, as expressed in any proposition. 
This we usually call knowing, or being certain of the 
truth of any proposition. 

§ 4. Now because we cannot be certain ^^ proposi- 
of the truth of any general proposition, un- tioncan be 
less we know the precise bounds and extent tnown to be 
of the species its terms stand for, it is ne- tf^®> where 

*^ , , , , , , n 1 theessence of 

cessary we should know the essence or each ea^.^ mecies 
species, which is that which constitutes and mentioned is 
bounds it. This, in all simple ideas and not known. 
modes, is not hard to do. For in these, the real and 
nominal essence being the same ; or, which is all one^ 
the abstract idea which the general term stands for, be- 
ing the sole essence and boundary that is or can be sup- 
posed of the species ; there can be no doubt, how far 
the species extends, or \>hat things are comprehended 
under each term : which, it is evident, are all that have 
an exact conformity with the idea it stands for, and no 
other. But in substances wherein a real essence distinct 
from the nominal is supposed to constitute, determine, 
and bound the species, the extent of the general word 
is very uncertain : because not knowing this real essence, 
we cannot know what is, or what is not of tliat species ; 
and consequently what may, or may not with certainty 
be affirmed of it. And thus speaking of a man, or gold, 
or any other species of natural substances, as supposed 
constituted by a precise and real essence, which nature 
regularly imparts to every individual of that kind, 
whereby it is made to be of that species, we cannot be 
certain of the truth of any affirmation or negation made 
of it. For man, or gold, taken in this sense, and used 
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lire know not wh^t is or is not gold ? Since in this way 
of speaking nothing is gold, but what partakes of an 
eflBjence, which we not knowings cannot know where it 
19 or is not, and so cannot be sure that any parcel of 
matter in the world is or is not in this sense gold; being 
incurably ignorant^ whether it has or has not that which 
makes any thing to be called gold, i. e. that real essence 
of gold whereof we have no idea at all : this being as 
impossible for us to know, as it is for a Uind man to 
t^ in what flower the colour of a pansie is, or is not to 
he found, whilst he has no idea of the colour of a pan- 
sie at alL Or if we could (which is impossible) certainly 
know where a real essence, which we know not, is; v. g. 
in what parcels of matter the real essence of gold is ; 
yet could we not be sure, that this or that quality could 
with truth be affirmed of gold : since it is impossible for 
us to know, that this or that quality or idea has a ne- 
cessary connexion with a real essence, of which we have 
no idea at all, whatever species that supposed real es- 
sence may be imagined to constitute. 

^ 6. On the other side, the names of sub- The truth of 
staoices, when made use of as they should be, few unlver* 
for the ideas men have in their minds, s^^F^P^^" 
though they carry a clear and determinate ceming sub- 
signification with them, will not yet serve stance* is to 
tts to make many universal propositions, of ^ known. 
whose truth we can be certain. Not because in this use 
of them we are uncertain what things are signifi^ by 
them, but because the complex ideas they stand for are 
such combinations of simple ones, as carry not with 
them any discoverable connexion or repugnancy, but 
with a very few other ideas. 

§ 7. The complex ideas, that our names g^^j^^ge ^^ 
of the species of substances properly stand existence d* 
&r, are collections of such qualities as have ideas in few 
been observed to co-exist in an unknown ^s is to be 
substratum, which we call substance: but 
what other qualities necessarily co-exist with such com- 
binations, we cannot certainly know, unless we cein dis- 
cover their natural dependence ; which in their [Hrimary 

l2 
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qualities, we can go but a very little way in ; and in all 
their secondary qualities, we can discover no connexion 
at all, for the reasons mentioned, oh^p* iii* viz. 1. Be- 
cause we know not the real constitutions of substances, 
on which each secondary quality particularly depends. 
2. Did we know that, it would serve us only for expe- 
rimental (not universal) knowledge; and reach with 
certainty no farther, than that bare instance; because our 
understandings can discover no conceivable connexion 
between any secondary quality and any modification 
whatsoever of any of the primary ones. And therefore 
there are very few general propositions to be made c6n- 
ceming substances, which can carry with them un- 
doubted certainty. 

§ 8. All gold is fixed, is a proposition 
gold. ^ ^^ whose truth we cannot be certain of, how 
universally soever it be believed. For if, 
according to the useless imagination of the schools, any 
one supposes the term gold to stand for a species of 
things set out by nature, by a real essence belonging to 
it, it is evident he knows not what particular substances 
are of that species : and so cannot, with certainty, aflSrm 
any thing universally of gold. But if he makes gold 
stand for a species determined by its nominal essence, 
let the nominal essence, for example, be the complex 
idea of a body of a certain yellow colour malleable, 
fusible, and heavier than any other known ; in this pro- 
per use of the word gold, there is no difficulty to know 
what is or is not gold. But yet no other quality can 
with certainty be universally affirmed or denied of gold, 
but what hath a discoverable connexion or inconsistency 
with that nominal essence. Fixedness, for example, 
having no necessary connexion, that we can discover, 
with the colour, weight, or any other simple idea of* 
our complex one, or with the whole combination toge- 
ther } it is impossible that we should certainly know the 
truth of this proposition, that all gold is fixed. 

§ 9. As there is no discoi^erable connexion between 
fixedness and the colour, weight, and other simple ideas 
of that nominal essence of gold ; so if we make our com- 
plex idea of gold a body yellow, fusible, ductile, weighty, 
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and fixed, we shall be at the same uncertainty concern- 
ing solubility in aq. regia, and for the same reason : 
since we can never, from consideration of the ideas 
themselves, with certainty aflSrm or deny of a body, 
whose complex idea is made up of yellow, very weighty, 
ductile, fusible, and fixed, that it is soluble in aqua 
regia ; and so on, of the rest of its qualities. I would 
gladly meet with one general affirmation concerning any 
quality of gold, that any one can certainly know is true. 
It will, no doubt, be presently objected, is not this an 
universal proposition, " all gold is malleable ? " To 
which 1 answer, it is a very certain proposition, if mal- 
leableness be a part of the complex idea the word gold 
stands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of gold, 
but that that sound stands for an idea in which mallea- 
bleness is contained : and such a sort of truth and cer- 
tainty as. this, it is to say a centaur is four-footed. But 
if malleableness makes not a part of the specific essence 
the name of gold stands for, it is plain, " all gold is 
malleable" is not a certain proposition. Because let 
the complex idea of gold be made up of which soever of 
its other qualities you please, malleableness will not ap- 
pear to depend on that complex idea, nor follow from 
any simple one contained in it: the connexion that 
malleableness has (if it has any) with those other quali- 
ties, being only by the intervention of the real constitu- 
tion of its insensible parts ; which, since we know not, 
it is impossible we should perceive that connexion, un- 
less we could discover that which ties them together. 

§10. The more, indeed, of these co- As far as any 
existing qualities we unite into one complex such co-ex- 
idea, under one name, the more precise and ^^ ^^^ 
determinate we make the signification of £^ un^er^S 
that word ; but never yet make it thereby propositions 
mqre capable of universal certainty, in re- may ^ cer- 
spect of other qualities not contained in our J?V^* .?"* 
complex idea ; since we perceive not their ^jut a little 
connexion or dependence on one another, way, be- 
being ignorant both of that real constitu- ^^^ 
tion in which they are all founded, and also how they 
flow from it. For the chief part of our knowledge con^ 
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oerning substances is not, as in other things, bardy of 
tbe relation of two ideas that maj exist separately ; but 
is oi the necessary connexion and co-existence of several 
distinct ideas in the same subject, or of their repugnancy 
so to oo-exist. Could we begin at the other end, and 
discover what it was, wherein that colour consisted, what 
made a body lighter or heavier, what texture of parts 
made it malleable, fusible, and fixed, and fit to be dis- 
sdved in this sort of liquor, and not in another ; if (I 
say) we had such an idea as this of bodies, and could 
perceive wherein all sensible qualities originally consist, 
and how they are produced ; we might frame such ideas 
of them, as would furnish us with matter of more gene* 
ral knowledge, and enable us to make universal propo- 
sitions, that should carry general truth and certainty 
with them. But whilst our complex ideas of the sorts 
of substances are so remote from that internal real con- 
stitution, on which their sensible qualities depend, and 
are made up of nothing but an imperfect collection of 
those apparent qualities our senses can discover ; there 
can be few general propositions concerning substances, 
of whose real truth we can be certainly assured: since 
there are but few simple ideas, of whose connexion and 
necessary co-existence we can have certain and undoubt- 
ed knowledge. I imagine, amongst all the secondary 
qualities of substances, and the powers relating to them, 
there cannot any two be named, whose necessary co-ex^ 
istence, or repugnance to co-exist, can certainly be 
known, unless in those of the same sense, which neces'- 
sarily exclude one another, as I have elsewhere showed. 
No one, I think, by the colour that is in any body, can 
certainly know what smell, taste, sound, or tangible qua- 
lities it has, nor what alterations it is capable to make 
or receive, on or from other bodies. The same may 
be said of the sound or taste, &c. Our specific names 
of substances standing for any collections of such, 
ideas, it is not to be wondered, that we can with thent 
make very few general propositions of undoubted real 
certainty. But yet so far as any complex idea, of any 
sort of substances, contains in it any simple idea, whose 
necessary co-existence with any other may be discovered, 
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iBo fkr universal propositions may with certainty be made 
concerning it : v. g. could any one discover a necessary 
connexion between tiialleableness, and the colour or 
weight of gold, or any other part of the complex idea sig- 
nified by that name, he might make a certain universal 
proposition concerning gold in this respeW ; and the real 
truth of this proposition, " that all gold is malleable," 
would be as certain as of this, " the three angles of all 
** right-lined triangles are all equal to two right ones.** 

§ 11. Had we such ideas of substances, xheaualities 
as to know what real constitutions produce wbidi make 
those sensiUe qualities we find in them, and our amiplex 
how those qualities flowed from thence, we ^^^ ^ J"^ 
could, by the specific ideas of their real p^nd mostly 
essences in our own minds, more certainly on extemdl 
find out their properties, and discover what remote, and 
qualities they had or had not, than we can ^^^"^ 
now by our senses : and to know the pro- 
perties of gold, it would be no more necessary that gold 
should exist, and that we should make experiments upon 
it, than it is necessary for the knowing the properties of 
a triangle, that a triangle should exist in any matter ; 
the idea in our minds would serve for the one as well as 
the other. But we are so far from being admitted into 
the secrets of nature, that we scarce so much as ever 
approach the first entrance towards them. For we are 
wont to consider the substances we meet with, each of 
them as an entire thing by itself, having all its qualities 
in itself, and independent of other things; overlooking, 
for the most part, the operations of those invisible fluids 
they are encompassed with, and upon whose motions 
and operations depend the greatest part of those quali- 
ties which are taken notice of in them, and are made by 
us the inherent marks of distinction whereby we know 
and denominate them. Put a piece of gold any where 
by itself, separate from the reach and influence of all 
other bodies, it will immediately lose all its colour and 
weight, and perhaps malleableness too; which, for aught 
I know, would be changed into a ])erfect friability. 
Water, in which to us fluidity is an essential quality 
left to itself, would cease to be fluid, But if inanimatQ 
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bodies owe so much of their present state to other bodies 
without them, that they would not be what they appear 
to us, were those bodies that environ them removed ; 
it is yet more so in vegitables, which are nourished, 
grow, and produce leaves, flowers, and seeds, in a con- 
stant succession. And if we look a little neai*er into the 
state of animals, we shall find that their dependence, as 
to life, motion, and the most considerable qualities to 
be observed in them, is so wholly on extrinsical causes 
and qualities of other bodies that make no part of them, 
that they cannot subsist a moment without them : though 
yet those bodies on which they depend, are little taken 
notice of, and make no part of the complex ideas we 
frame of those animals. Take the air but for a minute 
from the greatest part of living creatures, and they pre- 
sently lose sense, life, and motion. This the necessity 
of breathing has forced into our knowledge. But how 
many other extrinsical, and possibly very remote bodies, 
do the springs of these admirable machines depend 
on, which are not vulgarly observed, or so much as 
thought on; and how many are there, which the severest 
inquiry can never discover ? The inhabitants of this spot 
of the universe, though removed so many millions of 
miles from the sun, yet depend so much on the duly 
tempered motion of particles coming from, or agitated 
by it, that were this earth removed but a small part of 
the distance out of its present situation, and placed a 
little farther or nearer that source of heat, it is moi*e 
. than probable that the greatest part of the animals in it 
would immediately perish : since we find them so often 
destroyed by an excess or defect of the sun's warmth, 
which an accidental position, in some parts of this our 
little globe, exposes them to. The qualities observed 
in a loadstone must needs have their source far beyond 
the confines of that body ; and the ravage made often 
on several sorts of animals by invisible causes, the cer- 
tain death (as we are told) of some of them, by barely 
passing the line, or, as it is certain of other, by being 
removed into a neighbouring country ; evidently show 
that the concurrence and operations of several bodies, 
with which they are seldom thought to have any thing 
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to do, is absolutely necessary to make them be what 
they appear to us, and to preserve those qualities by 
which we know and distinguish them. We are then 
quite out of the way, when we think that things con- 
tain within themselves the qualities that appear to us in 
them ; and we in vain search for that constitution within 
the body of a fly, or an elephant, upon which depend 
those qualities and powers we observe in them. For 
which perhaps, to understand them aright, we ought to 
look not only beyond this our earth and atmosphere, 
but even beyond the sun, or remotest star our eyes have 
yet discovered. For how much the being and opera- 
tion of particular substances in this our globe depends 
on causes utterly beyond our view, is impossible for us 
to determine. We see and perceive some of the motions 
and grosser operations of things here about us ; but 
whence the streams come that keep all these curious ma- 
chines in motion and repair, how conveyed and modi- 
fied, is beyond our notice and apprehension : and the 
great parts and wheels, as I may so say, of this stupen- 
dous structure of the universe, may, for aught we know, 
have such a connexion and dependence in their influ- 
ences and operations one upon another, that perhaps 
things in this our mansion would put on quite another 
face, and cease to be what they are, if some one of the 
stars or great bodies, incomprehensibly remote from us, 
should cease to be or move as it does. This is certain, 
things however absolute and entire they seem in them* 
selves, are but retainers to other parts of nature, for that 
which they are most taken notice of by us. Their ob- 
servable qualities, actions, and powers, are owing to 
something without them ; and there is not so complete 
and perfect a part that we know of nature, which does 
not owe the being it has, and the excellencies of it, to 
its neighbours ; and we must not confine our thoughts 
within the surface of any body, but look a great deal 
farther, to comprehend perfectly those qualities that are 
in it. 

^ ^ 12. If this be so, it is not to be wondered, that 
we have very imperfect ideas of substances ; and that 
the real essences, on which depend their properties and 
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operations, are unknown to us. We cannot discover so 
much as that siise, figure, and texture of their minute 
atid active parts, which is really in them ; much less th(^ 
diflferent motions and impulses made in and upon them 
by bodies from without, upon which depends, and by 
which is formed, the greatest and most remarkable part 
of those qualities we observe in them, and of which our 
complex ideas of them are made up. This considera- 
tion alone is enough to put an end to all our hopes of 
ever having the ideas of their real essences ; which 
whilst we want, the nominal essences we make use of 
instead of them will be able to furnish us but very spa- 
ringly with any general knowledge, or universal propo- 
sitions capable of real certainty. 
Judgment § 18. We are not therefore to wonder, 
ttiaj^ach if Certainty be to be found in very few ge- 
farther, but neral propositions made concerning sub- 
thatisnrtt stances: our knowledge of their qualities 
^'-^^- and properties goes vei? seldom farther than 
our senses reach and inform us. Possibly inquisitive 
and observing men may, by strength of judgment, pe- 
netrate farther, and on probabilities taken from wary 
observation, and hints well laid together, often guess 
right at what experience has not yet discovered to them. 
But this is but guessing still ; it amounts only to opi^ 
nion, and has not that certainty which is requisite to 
knowledge. For all general knowledge lies only in our 
own thoughts, and consists barely in the contemplation 
of our own abstract ideas. Wherever we perceive any 
agreement or disagreement amongst them, there we have 
general knowledge ; and by putting the names of those 
ideas together accordingly in propositions, can with 
certainty pronounce general truths. But because the 
abstract ideas of substapces, for which their specific 
names stand, whenever they have any distinct and deter- 
minate signification, have a discoverable connexion or 
inconsistency with but a very few other ideas : the cer- 
tainty of universal propositions concerning substances is 
very narrow and scanty in that part, which is our prin- 
cipal inquiry concerning them : and there are scarce 
any of the names of substances, let the idea it is applied 
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to be what it will, of which we can generally and with 
certainty pronounce^ that it has or has not tliis or that 
other quality belonging to it, and constantly co-existing 
or inconsistent with that idea, wherever it is to be found. 
§ 14. Before we can have any tolerable i3m,„. . ^ 

i_ij n^i«i*i i% % What IS re* 

knowledge of this kind, we must first know quisite for 
what changes the primary qualities of one our know- 
body do regularly produce in the primary ledge of sub- 
qualities of another, and how. Secondly, ^ ^^^^ 
we must know what primary qualities of any body pro- 
duce certain sensations or ideas in us. This is in truth 
no less than to know all the effects of matter, under its 
divers modifications of bulk, figure, cohesion of parts, 
motion and rest. Which, I think every body will allow, 
is utterly impossible to be known by us without revela* 
tioii. Now if it were revealed to us, what sort of figure, 
bulk, and motion of corpuscles, would produce in us 
the sensation of a yellow colour, and what sort of figure, 
bulk, and texture of parts, in the superficies of any 
body, were fit to give such corpuscles their due motion 
to produce that colour ; would that be enough to make 
universal propositions with certainty, concerning the 
several sorts of them, unless we had faculties acute 
enough to perceive the precise bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of bodies in those minute parts, by which 
they operate on our senses, so that we might by those 
frame our abstract ideas of them. I have mentioned 
here only corporeal substances, whose operations seem 
to lie more level to our understandings : for as to the 
operations of spirits, both their thinking and moving 
of bodies, we at first sight find ourselves at a loss ; 
though perhaps, when we have applied our thoughts a 
little nearer to the consideration of bodies, and their 
operations, and examined how far our notions, even in 
these, reach, with any clearness, beyond sensible matter 
of fact, we shall be bound to confess, that even in these 
too our discoveries amount to very little beyond perfect 
ignorance and incapacity. 

^15. This is evident, the abstract com- Whilst our 
plex ideas of substances, for which their ge* ideas of sub- 
Beral names stand, not comprehending their **•*"»« ^'^^ 
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taiii iiottli£jr ^^ constitutions, can afford us very little 
realconstitu- universal certainty. Because our ideas of 
tions, we can them are not made up of that, on which 
f^od^owr ^^^^ qualities we observe in them, and 
S^^p^yposi- would inform ourselves about, do depend, 
tionsooii- or with which they have any certain con- 
^f"™^ nexion : v. g. let the ideas to which we 
®°^ give the name man, be, as it commonly is, 

a body of the ordinary shape, with sense, voluntary mo- 
tion, and reason joined to it. This being the abstract 
idea, and consequently the essence of our species man, 
we can make but very few general certain propositions 
concerning man, standing for such an idea. Because 
not knowing the real constitution on which sensation, 
power of motion, and reasoning, with that peculiar 
shape, depend, and whereby they are united together 
in the same subject, there are very few other qualities, 
with which we can perceive them to have a necessary 
connexion : and therefore we cannot with certainty af« 
firm, that all men sleep by inteiTals ; that no man can 
be nourished by wood or stones ; that all men will be 
poisoned by hemlock : because these ideas have no con- 
nexion nor repugnancy with this our nominal essence 
of man, with this abstract idea that name stands for. 
We must, in these and the like, appeal to trial in par- 
ticular subjects, which can reach but a little way. We 
must content ourselves with probability in the rest ; but 
can have no general certainty, whilst our specific idea 
of man contains not that real constitution, which is the 
root, wherein all his inseparable qualities are united, 
and from whence they flow. Whilst our idea, the word 
man stands for^ is only an impeifect collection of some 
sensible qualities and powers in him, there is no dis- 
cernible connexion or repugnance between our specific 
idea, and the operation of either the parts of hemlock 
or stones, upon his constitution. There are animals 
that safely eat hemlock, and others that are nourished 
by wood and stones : but as long as we want ideas of 
those real constitutions of different sorts of animals, 
wherein these and the like qualities and powers depend, 
we must not hope to reach certainty in universal pro- 
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positions concerning them. Those few ideas only, 
which Imve a discernible connexion with our nominal 
essence, or any part of it, can afford us such proposi- 
tions. But these are so few, and of so little moment, 
that we may justly look on our certain general know- 
ledge of substances, as almost none at all. 

§ 16. To conclude, general propositions, wherein Hes 
of what kind soever, are then only capable the general 
of certainty, when the terms used in them certainty of 
stand for such ideas, whose agreement or propositions, 
disagreement, as there expressed, is capable to be dis- 
covered by us. And we are then certain of their truth 
or falsehood, when we perceive the ideas the terms stand 
for to agree or not agree, according as they are affirmed 
or denied one of another. Whence we may take notice, 
that general certainty is never to be found but in our 
ideas. Whenever we go to seek it elsewhere in experi- 
ment, or observations without us, our knowledge goes 
not beyond particulars. It is the contemplation of 
our own abstract ideas that alone is able to affoixl us 
general knowledge. 



CHAP. VII. 
Of Maxhis. 



^ 1. Theke are a sort of propositions, 
which under the name of maxims and axioms ^/L*5!«* 

• • 1 r • J selt-evident. 

have passed for pnnciples ot science; and 
because they are self-evident, have been supposed in- 
nate, although nobody (that I know) ever went about to 
show the reason and foundation of their clearness or 
cogency. It may however be worth while to inquire 
into the reason of their evidence, and see whether it I^e 
peculiar to them alone, and also examine how far they 
influence and govern our other knowledge. 

§ 2. Knowledge, as has been shown, Wherein 
consists in the perception of the agreement g^i^g^ce 
or disagreement of ideas : now where that consists. 
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agr^ment or disagreement is perceived immediately by 
itself) without the intervention or help of any other, 
there our knowledge is self-evident. This will appear 
to be so to any one, who will but consider any of those 
propositions, which, without any proof, he assents to at 
first sight : for in aU of them he will find, that the reasoQ 
of his assent is from that agreement or disagreement, 
which the mind, by an immediate comparing them, 
finds in those ideas answering the affirmation or nega. 
Hon in the proposition. 

Self-evidence § 3. This being so, in the next place 
not peculiar let US consider, whether this self-evidence 
tq received be peculiar only to those propositions, 
axioms. which commonly pass under the name of 
maxims, and have the dignity of axioms allowed them. 
A^d here it is plain, that several other truths, not allowed 
to be axioms, partake equally with them in this self-evi- 
dence. This we shall see, if we go over these several sorts 
of agreement or disagreement of ideas, which I have 
nbove^-m.entioned, viz. identity, relation, co-existence, 
and real existence ; which will discover to us, that pot 
only those few propositions, which have had the credit of 
maxims, are self-evident, but a great many, even almost 
an infinite number of other propositions are such. 

§ 4. For first the immediate perception 
titv ^ ^^d^^'^" ^^ *^^ agreement or disagreement of iden- 
versity, all ^^^Yf being founded \n the mind's having 
propositions distinct ideas, this affords us as many self^ 
*^H-^^"a^^ evident propositions, as we have distinct 
se -.evi en . jj^^g Every one that has any knowledge at 
all, has as the foundation of it, various and distinct 
ideas : and it is the first act of the mind (without which 
it can never be capable of any knowledge) to know 
every one of its ideas by itself, and distinguish it from 
others. Every one finds in himself, that he knows the 
ideas he has ; that he knows also, when any one is in 
his understanding, and what it is ; and that when more 
than one are there^ he knows them distinctly and un- 
confusedly one from another. Which always being so 
(it being impossiUe but that he should perceive what 
he perceives) he can never be in doubt when my idea 
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is in his mind, that it is there, and is that idea it is; 
and that two distinct ideas, when they are in his mind, 
aie there, and are not one and the same idea. So that 
all such affirmations and negations are made without any 
possibility of doubt, uncertainty, or hesitation, and must 
necessarily be assented to as soon as understood ; that is, 
as soon as we have in our minds determined ideas, which 
the terms in the proposition stand for. And therefore 
whenever the mind with attention considers any propo^ 
sition, so as to perceive the two ideas signified by the 
terms, and affirmed or denied one of another, to be 
the same or different ; it is presently and infallibly cer^ 
tain of the truth of such a proposition, and this equally, 
whether these propositions be in terms standing for 
more general ideas, or such as are less so, v, g. whether 
the general idea of being be affirmed of itself, as in this 
proposition, whatsoever is, is ; or a more particular idea 
be affirmed of itself, as a man is a man ; or^ whatsoever 
is white, is white ; or whether the idea of being in gene- 
ral be denied of not being, which is the only (if I may 
so call it) idea different from it, as in this other propo- 
sition, it is impossible for the same thing to be, and not 
to be ; or any idea of any particular being be denied or 
another different from it, as a man is not a horse ; red 
is not blue. The difference of the ideas, as soon as the 
terms are understood, makes the truth of the proposi- 
tion presently visible, and that with an equal certainty 
and easiness in the less as well as the more general pro^ 
positions, and all for the same reason, viz. because the 
mind perceives, in any ideas that it has, the same idea 
to be the same with itself ; and two different ideas to be 
different, and not the same. And this it is equally cer- 
tain of, whether these ideas be more or less general, ab- 
stract, and comprehensive. It is not therefore alone to 
these two general propositions, whatsoever is, is ; and 
it is impossible for the same thing to be, and not to be ; 
that this sort of self-evidence belongs by any peculiar 
right. The perception of being, or not being, belongs 
no more to these vague ideas, signified by the terms 
whatsoever and thing, than it does to any other ideas. 
These two general maxims, amounting to no more in 
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short but this, that the same is the same, and same is 
not different, are truths known in more particular in- 
stances, as well as in those general maxims, and known 
also in particular instances, before these general maxims 
are ever thought on, and draw all their force from the 
discernment of the mind employed about particular 
ideas. There is nothing more visible than that the 
mind, without the help of any proof, or reflection on 
either of these general propositions, perceives so clearly, 
and knows so certainly, that the idea of white is the 
idea of white, and not the idea of blue ; and that the 
idea of white, when it is in the mind, is there, and is 
not absent ; that the consideration of these axioms can 
add nothing to the evidence or certainty of its know- 
ledge. Just so it is (as eveiy one may experiment in 
himself) in all the ideas a man has in his mind; he 
knows each to be itself, and not to be another ; and to 
be in his mind, and not away when it is there, with a 
certainty that cannot be greater; and therefore the 
truth of no general proposition can be known with a 
greater certainty, nor add any thing to this. So that 
in respect of identity, our intuitive knowledge reaches 
as far as our ideas. And we are capable of making as 
many self-evident propositions, as we have names for 
distinct ideas. And I appeal to every one's own mind, 
whether this proposition, A circle is a circle, be not as 
self-evident a proposition, as that consisting of more 
general terms, whatsoever is, is ; and again whether 
this proposition, blue is not red, be not a proposition 
that the mind can no more doubt of, as soon as it under- 
stands the words, than it does of that axiom. It is im- 
possible for the same thing to be, and not to be ; and so 
of all the like. 
.-. r ^5, Secondly, as to co-existence, or 

2. Incoex- \ • . ^ x -j 

istence we ^uch necessary connexion between two ideas, 
have few that, in the subject where one of them is 
self-evident supposed, there the other must necessarily 
proposi ions. ^^ ^^^^ , ^^ ^^^^^ agreement or disagreement 

as this, the mind has an immediate perception but in 
very few of them. And therefore in this sort we have 
but very little intuitive knowledge ; nor are there to be 



finiiid very many int>positions tb9t are self-evident^ 
though some there are ; v. g. the idea of siting a place 
(equal to the contents of its sup^cies, being annexed to 
CNir idea of body, I think it is a self-evident propositioo, 
that tiro bodies cannot be in the same {dace. 

§ 6. Thirdly, as to the relations of 3. in oOier 
modes, mathematicians have framed many relatknm wq. 
axioms concerning that one relation of equa- "^7 ^^®- 
Sty* As, equals taken from equals, the nemainder 
wUl he equal; which, with the rest of that kind^ 
however they are received for maxims by the mathe* 
maticians, and are unquestionable truths ; yet, I thinks 
thiat any one who considers them will not findf that 
they have a clearer self«^vidence than these, that on6 
and one are equal to two; that if you take from 
the five fingers of one hand two, and firom the five 
fingers of the other hand two, the remaining numbei? 
will be equal These and a thousand other such prOf* 
positions may be found in numbers, which, at the very 
first hearing, force the assent, and carry with them an 
equal, if not greater clearness, than those mathematical 
axioms. 

§ 7. Fourthly, as to real existence, since ^ Concern- 
that has no ccmnexion with any other of our i^g i^ ex- 
ideas, but that of ourselves, and of a first btenoe we 
being, we have in that, concerning the real '^^^ °^®* 
existence of all other beings, not so much as demoa-y 
strative, much less a self-evident knowledge ; and there-r 
finre concerning those there are no maxims. 

§ 8. In the next place let us consider, ^ 
what influence these received maxims have i^^jg ^^ J^ 
upon the gther parts of our knowledge, muchinflu-* 
The rules established in the schools, that all ence our 
«««,„ing. «, « ex p^cognWs & p,«oon. JS" '— 
cessis," seem to lay the foundation of all 
dAer knowledge in these maxims, and to suppose them 
to be prsecognita; whereby^ I think, are meant these 
two things : first, that these axioms are those truths that 
are first known to the mind. And, secondly, that upon 
them the other parts of our knowledge depend. 

VOL. II, M 
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Because they § ^' ^^'^'^ ^^^* ^^^X ^^^ ^^^ *^® truths 

are not the ^i^t known to the mind is evident to expe« 
truthB we rience, as we have shown in another place, 
ftnt knew. Jj^qj^ j^ chap, ii. Who perceives not that a 

child certainly knows that a stranger is not its mother ; 
that its sucking-bottle is not the rod, long before he 
knows that it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be ? And how many truths are there about num- 
bersy which it is obvious to observe, that the mind 
is perfectly acquainted with, and fully convinced of, 
before it ever thought on these general maxims, to 
which mathematicians, in their arguings, do sometimes 
refer them ? Whereof the reason is very plain : for that 
which makes the mind assent to such propositions, being 
nothing else but the perception it has of the agreement 
or disagreement of its ideas, according as it finds them 
affirmed or denied one of another, in words it under- 
stands ; and every idea being known to be what it is, and 
every two distinct ideas being known not to be the same ; 
it must necessarily follow, that such self-evident truths 
must be first known which consist of ideas that are first 
in the mind : and the ideas first in tiie mind, it is evi- 
dent, are those of particular things, from whence, by 
slow degrees, the understanding proceeds to some few 
general ones : which being taken from the ordinary and 
familiar objects of sense, are settled in the mind, with 
general names to them. Thus particular ideas are first 
received and distinguished, and so knowledge got about 
them ; and next to them, the less general or specific^ 
which are next to particular : for abstract ideas are not 
so obvious or easy to children, or the yet unexercised 
mind, as particular ones. If they seem so to grown 
men, it is only because by constant and familiar use 
they are made so. For when we nicely reflect upon 
them, we shall find, that general ideas are fictions and 
contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with 
them, and do not so easily offer themselves, as we are 
apt to imagine. For example, does it not require some 
])ains and skill to form the general idea of a triangle 
(which is yet none of the most abstract, comprehensive, 
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and diflkult), for it must be neither oblique, nor rect- 
angle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon ; but 
idl and none of these at once. In effect, it is something 
imperfect, that cannot exist; an idea wherein some 
parts of several different and inconsistent ideas are put 
together. It is true, the mind, in this imperfect state, 
has need of such ideas, and makes all the haste to them 
it can, for the conveniency of communication and en- 
largement of knowledge ; to both which it is naturally 
very much inclined. But yet one has reason to suspect 
such ideas are marks of our imperfection ; at least this 
is enough to show, that the most abstract and general 
ideas are not those that the mind is first and most easily 
acquainted with, not such as its earliest knowledge is 
conversant about. 

§ 10. Secondly, from what has been said Beca^g^ ^ 
it plainly follows, that these magnified max- them the 
ims are not the principles and foundations other parts 
of all our other knowledge. For if there ^''''j^^^'' 
be a great many other truths, which have ae^d.° ^ 
as much self-evidence as they, and a great 
many that we know before them, it is impossible they 
should be the principles, from which we- deduce all other 
truths. Is it impossible to know that one and two are 
equal to three, but by virtue of this, or some such 
axiom, viz. the whole is equal to all its parts taken to- 
gether? Many a one knows that one and two are equal 
to three, without having heard, or thought on that, or 
any other axiom, by which it might be proved : and 
knows it as certainly, as any other man knows, that the 
whole is equal to all its parts, or any other maxim, and 
all from the same reason of self-evidence ; the equality 
of those ideas being as visible and certain to him without 
that, or any other axiom, as with it, it needing no proof 
to make it perceived. Nor after the knowledge that 
the whole is equal to all its parts, does he know that 
one and two are equal to three, better or more certainly 
than he did before. For if there be any odds in those 
ideas, the whole and parts are more obscure, or at least 
more difficult to be settled in the mind, than those of 
one, two, and thr^, And indeed, I think, I may ask 

n 2 
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these men, who will needs have all knowledge, heddeft 
those general principles themselves, to depend on ge*- 
neral, innate, and self-evident principles : what prinGi{de 
is requisite to prove, that one and one are two, that two 
and two are four, that three times two are six ? Which 
being known without any proof, do evince that either 
all knowledge does not depend on certain prsecognita or 
general ma^ms, called principles, or else that these are 
principles ; and if these are to be counted principles, a 
great part of numeration will be so. To which if we 
add all the sel&evident propositions, which may be 
made about all our distinct ideas, principles will be 
almost infinite, at least innumerable, which men arrive 
to the knowledge of, at different ages ; and a great many 
of these innate principles they never come to know all 
their lives. But whether they come in view of the mind, 
earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are all 
known by their native evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no light, nor are capable of any proof one from 
another ; much less the more particular, from the more 
general; or the more simple, from the more com-* 
pounded : the more simple, and less abstract, being the 
most familiar, and the easier and earlier apprehended. 
But which ever be the clearest ideas, the evidence and 
certainty of all such propositions is in this, that a man 
sees the same idea to be the same idea, and infaUiUy 
perceives two different ideas to be different ideas. For 
when a man has in his understanding the ideas of one 
and of two, the idea of yellow, and the idea of blue, he 
cannot but certainly know, that the idea of one is the 
idea of one, and not the idea of two ; and that the idea 
of yellow is the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue* 
For a man cannot confound the ideas in his mind, which 
he has distinct : that would be to have them confused 
and distinct at the same time, which is a contradiction 2 
and to have none distinct is to have no use of our facul- 
ties, to have no knowledge at all. And therefore what 
idea soever is affirmed of itself, or whatsoever two entire 
distinct ideas are denied one of another, the mind cannot 
but assent to such a proposition as infallibly true, as 
aocm as it understands the terms, without hesitation or 



Beed of proo^ or regarding those made in more general 
terms, and called maxims. 

^11* What shall we then say ? Are these whst use 
general maxims of no use ? Bjr no means ; thefle g^&i 
tiiough perhaps their use is not that, which "^ maxims 
it is commonly taken to be. But since ®* 
doubting in the least of what hath been by some men 
ascribed to these maxims may be apt to be cried out 
i^inst, as orerturning the foundations of all the sci- 
ences ; it may be worth while to consider them^ with re^ 
spect to other parts of our knowledge, and examine 
more particularly to what purposes they serve^ and to 
w|iat not. 

, 1. It is evident from what has been already said, that 
they are of no use to prove or confirm less general self-* 
evident propositions. 

8. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been the 
foundations whereon any science hath been built. There 
19^ I know^i a great deal of talk, propagated from scho- 
lastk men, of scienoes and the inaxims on which thej 
ttre built : but it has been my ill luck never to meet with 
fny such sciences ; much less any one built upon these 
iwo maxims, what is, is ; and it is impossible for the 
mne thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad 
to be shown where ^ny such science, erected upon these^ 
Of any other general axioms, is to be found : and should 
be obliged to any one who would lay before me the^ 
frame and system of any science so built on these or any 
^K:h-like maxims, that could not be shown to stand as 
firm without any consideration of them. I ask, whether 
these general maxims have not the same use in the study 
of divinity, and in theological questions, that they have' 
kk other sciences ? They serve here too to silence wran- 
l^rs, and put an end to dispute. But I think that no* 
body will therefore say, that the christian religion is 
built upon these maxims, or that the knowledge we have 
of it is derived from these principlesw It is from rete^ 
krtion we have received it, and without revelation these 
naxims had never been able to help us to it. When 
We find out an idea, by whose intervention we discover 
the comtexion of two others, this is a revelation front 
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God to.us, by the voice of reason. For we then come 
to know a truth that we did not know before. When 
God dedares any tmth to us, this is a revdation to us 
by the voice of his spirit, and we are advanced in our. 
knowledge. But in neither of these do we receive our 
light or knowledge from maxims. But in the one the 
tlongs themselves afford it, and we see the truth in them 
by perceiving their agreement or disagreement. In the 
others God himself affords it immediately to us, and we 
see the truth of what he says in his unerring veracity. 

8. They are not of use to help men forward in the 
advancement of sciences, or new discoveries of yet un- 
known truths. Mr. Newton, in his never enough to 
be admired book, has demonstrated several propositions, 
which are so many new truths, before unknown to the 
world, and are farther advances in mathematical know- 
ledge : but, for the discovery of these, it was not the 
general maxims, what is, is ; or, the whole is bigger 
tiian a part ; or the like ; that helped bim. These were 
not the clues that led him into the discovery of the truth 
and certainty of those propositions. Nor was it by* 
them that he got the knowledge of those demonstrations; 
but by finding out intermediate ideas, that showed the 
agreement or disagreement of the ideas, as expressed in 
the propositions he demonstrated. This is the greatest 
exercise and improvement of human understanding in 
the enlarging of knowledge, and advancing the sciences ; 
wherein they are far enough from receiving any help 
from the contemplation of these, or the like magnified 
maxims. Would those who have this traditional admi- 
ration of these propositions, that they think no step can 
be made in knowledge without the support of an axiom, 
no stone laid in the building of the sciences without a 
general maxim, but distinguish between the method of 
acquiring knowledge, and of communicating ; between 
the method of raising any science and that of teaching 
it to others as far as it is advanced ; they would see that 
those general maxims were not the foundations on which 
the first discoverers raised their admirable structures, nor 
the keys that unlocked and opened those secrets of 
knowledge. Though afterwards, when schools were 
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erected, and sciences had their professors to teach what 
others had found but, they oflen n>ade use of maxims, 
i.e. laid down certain propositions which were self- 
evident, or to be received for true ; which being settled 
in the minds of their scholars, as unquestionable verities, 
they on occasion made use of, to convince them of truths 
in particular instances that were not so familiar to their 
minds as those general axioms which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully settled in their minds. 
Though these particular instances, when well reflected 
on^ are no less self-evident to the understanding than 
the general maxims brought to confirm them : and it 
was in those particular instances that the first discoverer 
found the truth, without the help of the general max- 
ims : and so may any one else do, who with attention 
considers them. 

To come therefore to the use that is made of maxims. 

1. They are of use, as has been observed, in the ordi- 
nary methods of teaching sciences as far as they are ad- 
vanced; but of little or none in advancing them farther. 

2. They are of use in disputes, for the silencing of 
d[>stinate wranglers, and bringing those contests to some 
conclusion. Whether a need of them to that end came 
not in, in the manner following, I crave leave to inquire. 
The schools having made disputation the touchstone of 
men's abilities, and the criterion of knowledge, adjudged 
victory to him that kept the field : and he that bad the 
last word, was concluded to have the better of the argu<- 
ment, if not of the cause. But because by this means 
there was like to be no decision between skilful combat- 
ants, whilst one never failed of a medius terminus to 
prove any proposition; and the other could as constantly, 
without, or with a distinction, deny the major or minor ; 
to prevent, as much as could be, running out of dis- 
putes into an endless train of syllogisms, certain general 
propositions, most of them indeed self-evident, were in- 
troduced into the schools; which being such as all men 
allowed and agreed in, were looked on as general mea- 
sures of truth, and served instead of principles (where 
the disputflints had not lain down any other between 
them) beyond which there was no going, and which 
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must not be receded from by either side. And thus 
these maxims getting the name of principles, beyond 
which men in dispute could not retreat, were by mis* 
take taken to be originals and sources, from whence all 
knowledge began, and the foundations whereon the sd- 
ences were built. Because when in their disputes they 
came to any of these, they stopped there, and went no 
ftuther, the matter was determined. But how much 
thifii is a mistake, hath been already shown. 

This method of the schools, which have been thought 
the fountains of knowledge, introduced, as I suppose, 
the like use of these maxims, into a great part of con-* 
irersation out of the schools, to stop the mouths of 
cavillers, whom any one is excused from arguing amy 
kmger with, when they deny these general self^vident 
principles received by all reasonable men, who have 
once thought of them : but yet their use herein is but 
to put an end to wrangling. They in truth, when urged 
hi such cases, teach nothing : that is already done by 
the intermediate ideas made use of in the debate, whose 
eonnexion may be seen without the help of those max- 
ims, and so the truth known before the maxim is prcH 
duced, and the argument brought to a first principle^ 
Men would give off a wrong argument before it came 
to that, if in their disputes they proposed to themselves 
the finding and embracing of truth, and not a conteM 
for victory. And thus maxims have their use to put a 
stqp to their perverseness, whose ingenuity should have 
yidded sooner. But the method of these schools havii^ 
allowed and encouraged men to oppose and rei»st evi^ 
dent truth till they are baffled, i. e. till they arevreduoed 
to contradict themselves or some estaMished principlei 
it is no wonder that they should not in civil conversation 
be ashamed of that, which in the schools is counted li 
tirtue and a glory ; obstinately to maintain that side of 
the question they have chosen, whether true or fate, to 
the last extremity, even after conviction. A strange 
way to attain truth and knowledge, and that which I 
think the rational part of mankind, not corrupted by 
education, could scarce believe should ever be aditiittcd 
itniosigst the lovers of truth, and students of rd%iotf 6lt 
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Bfrture ; or introduced into the sfeminaries of those who 
tfre to propagate the truths of religion or philosophy 
aMongst the ignorant and unconvinced. How much 
math a way of learning is like to turn young men's^ minds 
from the sincere search and love of truth ; nay, and to 
imike them doubt whether there is any such thing, or at 
loust worth the adhering to, I shall not now inquire. 
This I think, that bating those places, which brought 
the peripatetic philosophy into their schools, where it 
oontinued many ages, without teaching the wc^Id any 
ttdng but the art of wrangling ; these maxims were no 
where thought the foundations on which the sciences 
Were built, nor the great helps to the advancement of 
knowledge. 

As to these general maxims therefore, they are, b§1 
ki^ve said, of great use in disputes, to stop the inouths 
of wranglers ; but not of much use to the discovery of 
ilnktiown truths, or to help the mind forwards in its 
search after knowledge. For who ever began to build 
his knowledge on this general proposition, what is, is ; 
of, it is impossible for the same thing to be, and net to 
be : and from either of these, as from a prindple of 
science, deduced a system of useful knowledge ? Wrong 
opinions often involving contradictions^ one of these 
ma^cims, a^ a touchstone, may serve well to show whi- 
ther they lead. But yet, however fit to lay open the 
absurdity or mistake of a man's reasoning ofr ojMnion^ 
they are of very little use for enlightening the under^ 
stMding ; and it will not be found, that the mind re- 
ceives much help from them in its progress in kfiow« 
ledge; which would be neither less, nor less certain, 
were these two general propositions never thought on# 
It is true, as I have said, tliey sometimes serve in afgu-i 
Hientation to stop a wrangler's mouth, by showing tb^ 
aiisurdity of what he saith, and by exporing him to ilW 
shame of contradicting what all the World knows, aa^ 
he himself cannot but own to be true« But it is €fM 
UtAbg to show a man that he is in an error i uiid anothtf 
to pitt him in possession of truth : and I would falil 
know what truths these two propositions are able to 
ttfactt, and by their infloefice siake lis kMw, Whicfa w4 
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did not know before, or could not know without them. 
Let us reason from them as well as we can, they are 
odly about identical predications, and influence, if any 
at all, none but such. Each particular proposition con- 
cerning identity or diversity is as clearly and certainly 
known in itself, if attended to, as either of these general 
ones : only these general ones, as serving in all cases, 
are therefore more inculcated and insisted on. As to 
other less general maxims, many of them are no more^ 
than bare ver])al propositions, and teach us nothing but 
the respect and import of names one to another* *' The 
whole is equal to all its parts ;" what real truth, I be- 
seech you, does it teach us ? What more is contained in 
that maxim than what the signification of the word to- 
tum, or the whole, does of itself import? And he that 
knows that the word whole stands for what is made up 
of all its parts, knows very little less, than that the whole 
is equal to all its parts. And upon the same ground, I 
think that this proposition, a hill is higher than a valley, 
and several the like, may also pass for maxims* But yet 
masters of mathematics, when they would, as teachers 
of what they know, initiate others in that science ; do 
not without reason place this, and some other such max- 
ims, at the entrance of their systems; that their scholars, 
having in the beginning perfectly acquainted their 
thoughts with these propositions, made in such general 
terms, may be used to make such reflections, and have 
these more general propositions, as formed rules and 
sayings, ready to apply to all particular cases. Not that 
if they l)e equally weighed, they are more clear and 
evident than the particular instances they are brought to 
confirm ; but that, being more familiar to the mind, the 
very naming them is enough to satisfy the understanding. 
But this, I say, is more from our custom of using them, 
add the establishment they have got in our minds, by 
our often thinking of them, than from the difierent evi« 
dence of the things. But before custom has settled me- 
thods of thinking and reasoning in our minds, I am apt 
to imagine it is quite otherwise; and that the child, 
when part of his apple is taken away, knows it better 
in that particular instance, than by tliis general propo- 
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sition, the whole is equal to all its parts ; and that if 
one of these have need to be confirmed to him by the 
other, the general has more need to be let into his mind 
hj the particular, than the particular by the general. 
For in particulars our knowledge begins, and so spreads 
itself by degrees to generals. Though afterwands the 
mind takes the quite contrary course, and having drawn 
its knowledge into as general propositions as it can, 
makes those familiar to its thoughts, and accustoms itself 
to have recourse to them, as to the standards of truth 
and falsehood. By which familiar use of them, as rules 
to measure the truth of other propositions, it comes in 
time to be thought, that more particular propositions 
have their truth and evidence from their conformity to 
these more general ones, which in discourse and argu- 
mentation are so frequently urged, and constantly ad- 
mitted. And this I think to be the reason why amongst 
so many self-evident propositions, the most general only 
have had the title of maxims. 

^12. One thing farther, I think, it may . 
not be amiss to observe conceraing these care^benot 
general maxims^ that they are so far from taken in the 
improving or establishing our minds in true use of words, 
knowledge, that if our notions be wronff, mayprpve 

- 11 • contradie- 

loose or unsteady, and we resign up our ^ions. 
thoughts to the sound of words, rather than 
fix them on settled determined ideas of things ; I say, 
these general maxims will serve to confirm us in mis- 
takes ; and in sQch a way of use of words, which is most 
common, will serve to prove contradictions : v. g. he 
that, with Des Cartes, shall frame in his mind an idea 
of what he calls body to be nothing but extension, may 
easily demonstrate that there is no vacuum, i. e. no space 
void of body, by this maxim, what is, is. For the idea 
to which he annexes the name body, being bare exten- 
sion, his knowledge, that space cannot be without body, 
is certain. For he knows his own idea of extension 
clearly and distinctly, and knows that it is what it is^ 
and not another idea, though it be called by these three 
names, extension, body, space. Which three words, 
standing for one and the same idea^ may no doubt, with 
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the same evidence and certainty^ be affirmed one of 
another, as each of itself; and it is as certain, that Whilst 
I Bse them all to stand for one and the same idea, this 
predication is as true and identical in its significatioiiy 
that space is body, as this predication is true and identi- 
cal^ that body is body, both in signification and sound. 
. \ . ^18. But if another should come^ and 

nstance in -g^^^ ^q himself another idea, different from 

'^""' Des Cartes's. of the thing, which yet with 
Des Cartes, he caUs by the same name body ; and make 
his idea, which he expresses by the word body, to be of 
a thing that hath both extension and solidity together ; 
he will as easily demonstrate, that there may be a vaco^ 
am, or space without a body, as Des Cartes demonstrated 
the contrary. Because the idea to which he gives the 
name space being barely the simple one of extension ; 
and the idea to which he gives the name body, beii^ 
the complex idea of extension and resistibility, or soli- 
dity, together in the same subject ; these two ideas are 
npt exactly one and the same, but in the understanding 
ai^ distinct as the ideas of one and two, white and bladc^ 
Of as of« corporeity and humanity, if I may use those 
barbarous terms : mid therefore the predication of them 
in our minds, or in words standing for them, is not 
identical, but the negation of them one of another, viz* 
this proposition^ extension or space is not body, is as 
true and evidently certain, as this maxim, it is impost-' 
Ue for the same thing to be, and not to be, can make 
any proposition* 

titey prove ^ *** ®"*^ ^^ though both these propo^ 

Aoc th6 ex- sitions (as you see) may be equally Aemxm^ 

nieiiee of strated, viz. that there may be a vacoum^ 

t^i»«s ^^- and tliat there cannot be a vacuum, by these 
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two certain pnndples, viz. what k^ is ; and 
the same thing cannot be, and not be : yet neither of 
tliese principles will serve to prove to us, that any^ or 
what bodies do exist : for that we are left to our sensei^ 
to discover to us as far as they can. Those universil 
and self<«vident prindplesM being only our constloit^ 
dear, and ^stinct . knowledge xxf oUr own ideas, more 
fjjSmtBi or comprefaensite, can assure us of notlHUg tbat 
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•ipBSBes without the mind; their certainty is founded only 
iqKm the knowledge we have of each idea by itsdf^ and 
of its distinction from others; about which we cannot 
be mistaken whilst they are in our minds, though we 
may, and often are mistaken when we retain the names 
without the ideas ; or use them confusedly sometimes 
fcut one, and sometimes for another idea. In which 
oases the force of these axioms, reaching only to the 
sound, and not the signification of the words, senres 
only to lead us into confusion, mistake, and errour. It 
is to show men, that these maxims, however cried up 
finr the great guards of truth, will not secure them from 
errour in a careless loose use of their words, that I have 
made this remark. In all that is here suggested con- 
eeming their little use for the improvement of know- 
ledge, or dangerous use in undetermined ideas, I have 
been far enough from saying or intending they should 
be laid aside, as some have been too forward to charge 
me. I affirm them to be truths, self-evident truths ; 
and so cannot be laid aside. As far as their influence 
'WiH reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor will I at- 
tempt to abridge it. But yet, without any injury to 
truth or knowledge, I may have reason to think their 
use is not answerable to the great stress which seems to 
be laid on them ; and I may warn men not to make an 
ill use of them, for the confirming themselves in errours. 

& 15. But let them be of what use they ,^^ ^ j.^ 
will in verbal propositions, they cannot dis- cation c^. 
cover or prove to us the least knowledge of gerous about 
the nature of substances, as thw are found ^^pl^^t 
and exist without us, any farther than 
grounded on experience. And though the consequence 
of these two prepositions, called principles, be very 
dear, and their use not dangerous or hurtful, in the pro- 
bation of such things, wherein there is no need at aU c/£ 
•them for proof, but such as are clear by themselves 
without them, viz. where our ideas are determined, and 
known by the names that stand for them : yet when 
these principles, viz. what is, is ; and it is impossible 
for the same thing to be, and not to be ; are made use 
of in the probation of propositions, whereiii are words 
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standing for complex ideas; v. g. man, bon^ gqU, 
Tirtue; there they are of infinite danger, and most com* 
mon] J make men receive and retain falsehood for mani- 
fest truth, and uncertainty for demonstration: upon 
which follow errour, obstinacy, and all the mischiefs that 
can happen, from wrong reasoning. The reason whereof 
is not, that these principles are less true, or of less force 
in proving propositions made of terms standing for 
complex ideas, than where the propositions are about 
rimple ideas. But because men mistake generally, think- 
ing that where the same terms are preserved, the pro- 
positions are about the same things, though the ideas 
they stand for are in truth different ; therefore these 
maxims are made use of to support those, which in 
sound and appearance are contradictory propositions ; as 
is clear in the demonstrations above-mentioned about a 
vacuum. So that whilst men take words for things, as 
usually they do, these maxims may and do commonly 
serve to prove contradictory propositions : as shall yet 
be farther made manifest. 

§ 16. For instance, let man be that con- 
cerning which you would by these first prin- 
ciples demonstrate any thing, and we shall 
see, that so far as demonstration is by these principles, 
it is only verbal, and gives us no certain universal true 
proposition, or knowledge of any being existing without 
us. First, a child having framed the idea of a man, it 
is probable that his idea is just like that picture, which 
the painter makes of .the visible appearances joined to- 
gether ; and such a complication of ideas together in 
his understanding, makes up the*^ simplg^ complex idea, 
which he calls man, whereof white or flesh-colour in Eng- 
land being one, the child can demonstrate to you that 
a negro is not a man, because white colour was one of 
the constant simple ideas of the complex idea he calb 
man ; and therefore he can demonstrate by the principle, 
it is impossible for the same thing to be, and not to be, 
that a negro is not a man ; the foundation of his cer- 
tainty being not that universal proposition, which per- 
haps he never heard nor thought of, but the clear dis- 
tinct perception he hath of his own simple ideas of black 
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^and white^ which he cannot be persuaded to take, nor 
can ever mistake one for another, whether he knows that 
maxim or no : and to this child, or any one who hath 
such an idea, which he calls man, can you never demon- 
strate that a man hath a soul, because his idea of man 
includes no such notion or idea in it. And therefore to 
him, the principle of what is, is, proves not this matter ; 
but it depends upon collection and observation, by which 
he is to make his complex idea called man. 

§ 17* Secondly 5 another that hath gone farther in 
framing and collecting the idea he calls man, and to the 
outward shape adds laughter and rational discourse, may 
demonstrate that infants and changelings are no men, 
by this maxim^ it is impossible for the same thing to be, 
and not to be ; and I have discoursed with very rational 
men, .who have actually denied that they are men. 

§ 18. Thirdly, perhaps another makes up the com- 
plex idea which he calls man, only out of the ideas of 
body in general, and the powers of language and reason, 
and leaves out the shape wholly: this man is able to 
demonstrate, that a man may have po hands, but be 
quadi'upes, neither of those being included in his idea 
.of man ; and in whatever body or shape he found speech 
and reason joined, that was a man ; because having a 
clear knowledge of such a complex idea, it is certain 
that what is, is. 

^ 19. So that, if rightly considered, I 
think we may say, that where our ideas are J;;^ "^.°^ 
determined in our minds, and have annexed jn proofs 
to them by us known and steady names un- where we 
der those settled determinations, there is l^ave clear 
little need or no use at all of these maxims, f^eas. "^^* 
to prove the agreement or disagreement of 
any of them. He that cannot discern the truth or false- 
hood of such propositions, without the help of these 
and the like maxims, will not be helped by these max- 
ims to do it : since he cannot be supposed to know the 
truth of these maxims themselves without proof, if he 
cannot know the truth of others without proof, which 
are as self-evident as these. Upon this ground it 
is, that intuitive knowledge neither requires nor admits 
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sxxy ptoof, one pert of it more than another. He that 
will Buppoee it does, takes away the foundation of sXL 
knowledge imd certainty : and he that needs any jntMf 
to make him certain, and give his assent to this prc^io- 
ritkm, that two are equal to two, will also have need of 
a proof to make him admit, that what is, is. He that 
needs a probation to convince him, that two are not 
threes that white is not black, that a triangle is not a 
circle, &c. or any other two determined distinct ideas 
are not one and the same, will need also a demonstra- 
tion to convince him, that it is impossible for the same 
thing to be, and not to be* 

Thdr use ^ ^^* ^^^ ^^ these maxims are of little 
asBgetous use, where we have determined ideas, ao 
wbas our they are, as I have showed, of dangerous uae^ 
^^^ where our ideas are not determined; and 
where we use words that are not annexed to 
determined ideas, but such as are of a loose and wan<- 
dering signification, sometimes standing for one, and 
sometimes for another idea : from which follow mistake 
and errour, which these maxims (brought as prooft to 
establish propositions, wherein the terms stand for un<- 
determined ideas) do by their authority confirm and 
fivet 
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0/ Trifling Propositions, 
e^^ r^r^ § !• Whether the maxims treated of 

Some propo- • * , ^ • i ^ i n ^ 

(dtions bring m the for^omg chapter be of that use Up 
no increase real knowledge, as is generally supposed^ 
to our know. J leave to be considered. This, I think, 
^ may confidently be affirmed, that there aie 

universal propositions ; which though they be certainljr 
true, yet they add no light to our understandings, 
bring no increase to our knowledge. Such are, 
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. ^ 2. First, all purely identical proposi- 
tions. These obviously, and at first blush, ^^"*'^^ 
appear to contain no instruction in them. atioMT'^ 
For when we affirm the said term of itself, 
whether it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any 
dear and real idea, it shows us nothing but what we 
must certainly know before, whether such a proposition 
be either made by or proposed to us. Indeed that most 
general one, what is, is, may serve sometimes to show a 
man the absurdity he is guilty of, when by circumlocu- 
tion, or equivocal terms, he would, in particular in- 
stances, deny the same thing of itself ; because nobody 
will so openly bid defiance to common sense, as to af- 
firm visible and direct contradictions in plain words ; or 
if he does, a man is excused if he breaks off any farther 
discourse with him. But yet, I think, I may say, that 
neither that received maxim, nor any other identical 
proposition teaches us any thing : and though in such 
kind of propositions, this great and magnified maxim; 
boasted to be the foundation of demonstration, may be 
and often is made use of to confirm them ; yet all it 
proves amounts to no more than this, that the same 
word may with great certainty be affirmed of itself, 
without any doubt of the truth of any such proposition; 
and let me add also, without any real knowledge. 

^ 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant person, who 
can but make a proposition, and knows what he means 
when he says, ay, or no, may make a million of propo- 
sitions, of whose truth he may be infallibly certain, and 
yet not know one thing in the world thereby ; v. g. what 
is a soul, is a soul ; or a soul is a soul ; a spirit is a spirit ; 
a fetiche is a fetiche, &c. These all being equivalent 
to this proposition, viz. what is, is, i. e. what hath ex- 
istence, hath existence ; or who hath a soul, hath a soul. 
What is this more than trifling with words ? It is but 
like a monkey shifting his oyster from one hand to the 
other ; and had he but words, might, no doubt, have 
said, " oyster in right hand is subject, and oyster in left 
hand is predicate:** and so might have made a self- 
evident proposition of oysters, i. e. oyster is oyster ; and 
yet, with all this, not have been one whit the wiser or 
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more knowing : and that way of handling the matter 
would much at one have satisfied the monkey's hunger, 
or a man's understanding; and they would have im- 
proved in knowledge and bulk together. 

I know there are some who, because identical propo- 
sitions are self-evident, show a great concern for them, 
and think they do great service to philosophy by crying 
them up, as if in them was contained all knowledge, 
and the understanding were led into all truth by them 
only ; I grant as forwardly as any one, that they are all 
true and self-evident. I grant farther, that the founda- 
tion of all our knowledge lies in the faculty we have of 
perceiving the same idea to be the same, and of discern- 
mg it from those that are different, as I have shown in 
the foregoing chapter. But how that vindicates the 
making use of identical propositions, for the improve- 
ment of knowledge, from the imputation of trifling, I 
do not see. Let any one repeat, as often as he pleases, 
that the will is the will, or lay what stress on it he 
thinks fit ; of what use is this, and an infinite the like 
propositions, for the enlarging our knowledge ? Let a 
man abound, as much as the plenty of words which he 
has will permit, in such propositions as these ; a law is 
a law, and obligation is obligation ; right is right, and 
wrong is wrong : will these and the like ever help him 
to an acquaintance with ethics? or instruct him or 
others in the knowledge of morality ? Those who know 
not, nor perhaps ever will know, what is right and 
what is wrong, nor the measures of them ; can with as 
much assurance make, and infallibly know the truth of, 
these and all such propositions, as he that is best in- 
structed in morality can do. But what advance do such 
propositions give in the knowledge of any thing neces- 
sary or useful for their conduct ? 

He would be thought to do little less than trifle, who, 
for the enlightening the understanding in any part of 
knowledge, should be busy with identical propositions, 
and insist on such maxims as these : substance is sub- 
stance, and body is body ; a vacuum is a vacuum, and a 
vortex is a vortex ; a centaur is a centaur, and a chimera 
is a chimera, &c, For these and all such are equally 
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true, equally certain, and equally self*evident« But yet 
they cannot but be counted trifling, when made use of 
Its principles of instruction, and stress laid on them^ as 
helps to knowledge : since they teach nothing but vrhst 
etevy one, Ivho is capable of discourse, knows without 
being told ; viz. that the same term is the same tet^m^ 
dnd the same idea the same idea. And upon this ac- 
count it was that I formerly did, and do still think, the 
offering and inculcating such propositions, in order to 
give the understanding any new light or inlet into the 
knowledge of things, no better than trifling. 

Instruction lies in something very different ; and he 
that would enlarge his own, or another's mind, to truths 
he does not yet know, mu^t find out intermediate ideas, 
Ahd then lay them in such order one by another, that the 
understanding may see the agreement or disagreement of 
those in question. Propositions that do this are instruc-* 
the ; but they are far from such as affirm the same tertti 
of itself: which is no way to advance one's self or others, 
in any sort of knowledge. It no more helps to that, 
than it would help any one, in his learning to read, to 
have such propositions, as these inculcated to him. An 
A is an A, and a B is a B ; which a man may know as 
well as any school-master, and yet never be able to read 
a word as long as he lives. Nor do these, or any such 
identical propositions, help him one jot forwards id the 
skill of reading, let him make what use of them he can. 

If those who blame my calling them trifling proposi- 
tions, had but read, and been at the pains to understand, 
what I have above writ in very plain English, they could 
not but have seen that by identical propositions I mean 
only such, wherein the same term, importing the same 
idea, is affirmed of itself : which I take to be the proper 
signification of identical propositions : and concerning 
all such, I think I may continue safely to say, that to 
propose them as instructive, is no better than trifling. 
For no one who has the use of reason can miss them, 
where it is necessary they should be taken notice of; nor 
doubt of their truth, when he does take notice of them. 

But if men will call propositions identical, wherein 
the same term is not affirmed of itself, whether they 

N 2 
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speak more properly than I, others must judge ; this is 
certain, all that they say of propositions that are not 
identical in my sense, concerns not me, nor what I have 
said ; all that I have said relating to those -propositions 
wherein the same term is affirmed of itself. And I would 
fain see an instance, wherein any such can be made use 
of, to the advantage and improvement of any one's 
knowledge. Instances of other kinds, whatever use may 
be made of them, concern not me, as not being such as 
I call identical. 

§ 4. Secondly, another sort of trifling 
when a^art Propositions is, when a part of the complex 
of any com- idea is predicated of the name of the whole ; 
plex idea is a part of the definition of the word defined. 

?h^^*1^ °^ ^"^^ ^^^ ^ propositions wherein the genus 
is predicated of the species, or more com- 
prehensive of less comprehensive terms : for what in- 
formation, what knowledge carries this proposition in it, 
viz. lead is a metal, to a man who knows the complex 
idea the name lead stands for ? all the simple ideas that 
go to the complex one signified by the term metal, being 
nothing but what he tefore comprehended, and signified 
by the name lead. Indeed, to a man that knows the 
signification of the word metal, and not of the word 
lead, it is a shorter way to explain the signification of 
the word lead, by saying it is a metal, which at once 
expresses several of its simple ideas, than to enumerate 
them one by one, telling him it is a body very heavy, 
fusible, and malleable. 

As part of § 5. Alike trifling it is, to predicate any 
thedefinition Other part of the definition of the term de- 
^^ *^® *^"^ fined, or to aflSrm any one of the simple 
ideas of a complex one of the name of the 
whole complex idea ; as, all gold is fusible. For fusi- 
bility being one of the simple ideas that goes to the mak- 
ing up the complex one the sound gold stands for, what 
can it be but playing with sounds, to aflfirm that of the 
name gold, which is comprehended in its received sig- 
nification ? It would be thought little better than ridi- 
culous to affirm gravely as a truth of moment, that gold 
is yellow ; and I see not how it is any jot more material 
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to say, it is fusible, unless that quality be left out of the 
complex idea, of which the sound gold is the mark in 
ordinary speech. What instruction can it carry with it, 
to tell one that which he hath been told already, or he 
is supposed to know before? For I am supposed to 
know the signification of the word another uses to me, 
or else he is to tell me. And if I know that the name 
gold stands for this complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, 
fusible, malleable, it will not much instruct me to put 
it solemnly afterwards in a proposition, and gravely say, 
all gold is fusible. Such propositions can only serve to 
show the disingenuity of one, who will go from the defi- 
nition of his own terms, by reminding him sometimes 
of it ; but carry no knowledge with them, but of the 
signification of words, however certain they be. 

§ 6. Every man is an animal, or living 
body, is as certain a proposition as can be ; l^^s^^^^^^* 
but no more conducing to the knowledge of paifry. 
things, than to say, a paifry is an ambling 
horse, or a neighing ambling animal, both being only 
about the signification of words, and make me know 
but this : that body, sense, and motion, or power of sen- 
sation and moving, are three of those ideas that I always 
comprehend and signify by the word man ; and where 
they are not to be found together, the name man belongs 
not to that thing : and so of the other, that body, sense, 
and a certain way of going, with a certain kind of voice, 
are some of those ideas which I always comprehend, 
and signify by the word paifry ; and when they are not 
to be found together, the name paifry belongs not to 
that thing. It is just the same, and to the same purpose, 
when any term standing for any one or more of the sim- 
ple ideas, that altogether make up that complex idea 
which is called man, is affirmed of the term man : v. g. 
suppose a Roman signified by the word homo all these 
distinct ideas united in one subject, ^^ corporietas, sen- 
sibilitas, potentia se movendi, rationalitas, risibilitas */' 
he might, no doubt, with great certainty, universally 
affirm one, more, or all of these together of the word 
homo, but did no more than say that the word homo, in 
his country, comprehended in its signification all these 
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ideas. Much like a romance knight, who by the word 
palfry signified these ideas ; body of a certain figure, 
four-legged, with sense, motion, ambling, neighing, 
white, used to have a woman on his back ; might with 
the same certainty universally affirm also any or all of 
these of the word palfty : but did thereby teach no more, 
but that the word palfi*y, in his or romance language, 
stood for all these, and was not to be applied to any 
thing, where any of these was wanting. But he that 
shall tell me, that in whatever thing sense, motion, rea- 
son, and laughter, were united, that thing had actually 
9 notion of God, or would be cast into a sleep by opium, 
made indeed an instructive proposition : because neither 
having the notion of God, nor being cast into sleep by 
opium, being contained in the idea signified by the word 
man, we are by such propositions taught something 
more than barely what the word man stands for ; and 
therefore the knowledge contained in it is more than 
verbal. 

For this ^ ^* Before a man makes any proposi* 

teaches but tion, he is supposed to understand the terms 
the signifi. he uses in it, or else he talks like a parrot, 
cation of Q^\y making a noise by imitation, and fram- 
ing certain sounds, which he has learnt of 
others : but not as a rational creature^ using them for 
signs of ideas which he has in his mind. The hearer 
also is supposed to understand the terms as the speaker 
uses them, or else he talks jargon, and makes an unin- 
telligible noise. And therefore he trifles with words, 
who makes such a proposition, which, when it is made, 
contains no more than one of the terms does, and which 
a man was supposed to know before ; v. g. a triangle 
hath three sides, or saffron is yellow. And this is iio 
farther tolerable, than where a man goes to explain his 
terms, to one who is supposed or declares hin^self not to 
understand him : and then it teaches only the significa- 
tion of that word, and the use of that sign. 

§ 8. We can know then the truth of two 

J™ Td ^^^^ ^ propositions with perfect certainty ; 

^' the one is, of those trifling propositions 

which have a certainty in them^ but it is only a verhtl 
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certainty^ but not instructive. And, secondly, we can 
know the truths and so may be certain in propositions, 
which affirm something of another, which is a necessary 
consequence of its precise complex idea, but not con- 
tained in it : as that the external angle of all triandes 
is bigger than either of the opposite internal angles ; 
which relation of the outward angle to either of the op- 
posite internal angles, making no part of the complex 
idea signified by the name triangle, this is a real truth, 
and conveys with it instructive real knowledge. 

§ 9. We having little or no knowledge Oeneralpw- 
of what combinations there be of simple po»tiimsoon- 
ideas existing together in substances, but by cemlng sub-* 
our senses, we cannot make any universal ^^^!i2^ 
certain propositions concerning them, any ^ 

farther than our nominal essences lead us ; which being 
to a very few and inconsiderable truths, in respect of 
those which depend on their real constitutions^ the ge« 
neral propositions that are made about substances, if 
they are certain, are for the most part but trifling ; and 
if they are instructive, are uncertain, and such as we 
can have no knowledge of their real truth, how much 
soever constant observation and analogy may assist our 
judgment in guessing. Hence it comes to pass, that one 
may often meet with very clear and coherent discourses, 
that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that names 
of substantial beings, as well as others, as far as thev 
have relative significations affixed to them, may, with 
great truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in 
propositions, as their relative definitions make them fit 
to be so joined; and propositions consisting of such 
terms, may, with the same clearness, be deduced one 
from another, as those that convey the most real truths : 
and all this, without any knowledge of the nature or 
reality of things existing without us. By this method 
one may make demonstrations and undoubted proposi- 
tions in words, and yet thereby advance not one jot in 
the knowledge of the truth of things ; v. g. he that hav* 
ing learnt these following words, with their ordinary 
mutually relative acceptations minexed to them ; v. g* 
sub^wice,. maUi animal, form, soul> vegetative, sensitive. 
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rational, may make several undoubted propositions 
about the soul, without knowing at all what the soul 
really is : and of this sort, a man may find an infinite 
number of propositions, reasonings, and conclusions, in 
books of metaphysics, school-divinity, and some sort of 
natural philosophy; and, after all, know as little of 
God, spirits, or bodies, as he did before he set out. 
And h § 10- He that hath liberty to define, i. e, 

to determine the signification of his names 
of substances (as certainly every one does in effect who 
makes them stand for his own ideas) and makes their 
significations at a venture, taking them from his own or 
other men*s fancies, and not from an examination or in- 
quiry into the nature of things themselves ; may, with 
little trouble, demonstrate them one of another, accord- 
ing to those several respects and mutual relations he 
has given them one ' to another ; wherein, however 
things agree or disagree in their own nature, he needs 
mind nothing but his own notions, with the names he 
hath bestowed upon them : but thereby no more in- 
creases his own knowledge, than he does his riches, who, 
taking a bag of counters, calls one in a certain place a 
pound, another in another place a shilling, and a third 
in a third place a penny ; and so proceeding, may un- 
doubtedly reckon right, and cast up a great sum, ac- 
cording to his counters so placed, and standing for 
more or less as he pleases, without being one jot the 
richer, or without even knowing how much a pound, 
shilling, or penny is, but only that one is contained in 
the other twenty times, and contains the other twelve : 
which a man may also do in the signification of words, 
by making them, in respect of one another, more, or 
less, or equally comprehensive. 

Thirdly ^ H. Though yet concerning most words 

using words used in discourses, equally argumentative 
variously is and controversial, there is this more to be 
trifling with complained of, which is the worst sort of 

trifling, and which sets us yet farther fix)m 
the certainty of knowledge we hope to attain by them, 
or find in them ; viz. that most writers are so far fipm 
instructing us in the nature and knowledge of things, 
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that they use their words loosely and uncertainly, and 
do not, by using them constantly and steadily in the 
same significations, make plain and clear deductions of 
words one from another, and make their discourses co- 
herent and clear (how little soever they were instruc- 
tive) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 
convenient to shelter their ignorance or obstinacy, 
under the obscurity and perplexedness of their terms : 
to which, perhaps, inadvertency and ill custom do in 
many men much contribute. 

§ 12. To conclude: barely verbal pro- Marks of 
positions may be known by these following verbal pro- 
marks : positions : 

First, all propositions, wherein two ab- i. Predica- 
stract terms are affirmed one of another, are tion in ab- 
barely about the signification of sounds. For ^*'^** 
since no abstract idea can be the same with any other 
but itself, when its abstract name is affirmed of any 
other term, it can signify no more but this, that it may 
or ought to be called by that name, or that these two 
names signify the same idea. Thus should any one say, 
that parsimony is frugality, that gratitude is justice, that 
this or that action is or is not temperate ; however spe- 
cious these and the like propositions may at first sight 
seem, yet when we come to press them, and examine 
nicely what they contain, we shall find that it all 
amounts to nothing but the signification of those terms. 

^13. Secondly, all propositions wherein ^ ^ ^£. 
a part of the complex idea, which any term tbedefinition 
stands for, is predicated of that term, are predicated of 
only verbal ; v. g. to say that gold is a metal ^^^ *®™*' 
or heavy. And thus all propositions, wherein more 
comprehensive words, called genera, are affirmed of sub- 
ordinate or less Comprehensive, called species, or indi- 
viduals, are barely verbal. 

When by these two rules we have examined the pro- 
positions that make up the discourses we ordinarily meet 
with both in and out of books, we shall, perhaps^ find 
that a greater part of them, than is usually suspected, are 
purely about the signification of words, and contain no- 
thing in them, but the use and application of these signs 
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This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible rule, 
that wherever the distinct idea any word stands for is 
not known and considered, and something not contained 
in the idea is not affirmed or denied of it ; there our 
thoughts stick wholly in sounds, and are able to attain 
no real truth or falsehood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, 
might save us a great deal of useless amusement and dis- 
pute, and very much shorten our trouble and wander- 
ing, in the search of real and true knowledge. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of our Knowledge of Existence. 

General - ^^* HiTHERTO we have only considered 
tub proposi- the essences of things, which being only ab- 
tiQns concern stract ideas, and thereby removed in mir 
not exist- thouffhts from particular existence (that be- 

ence • . 

ing the proper operation of the mind, in ab- 
straction, to consider an idea under no other existence, 
but what it has in the understanding) gives us no know- 
ledge of real existence at all. Whe^e by the way we 
may take notice, that universal propositions, of whose 
truth or falsehood we can have certain knowledge, con- 
cern not existence ; and farther, that all particular affir- 
mations or negations, that would not be certain if they 
were made general, are only concerning existence; they 
declaring only the accidental union or separation of ideas 
in things existing, which, in their abstract natures^ have 
no knowa necessary union or repugnancy. 

^ % But leaving the ilature of propoii- 
fai*^^^^^^ tions and different ways of predication to 
of ^ste^ be considered more at large in another place, 

let us proceed now to inquire concerning 
oinr knowledge of the existence of things, aqd bow we 
come by it. I say then, that we have the knowledge of 
our own existence by intuition ; of the existence ^ Cvod 
by deoKwrtratioi^ ; said of other thii^ by seimatlw^ 
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^ 3. As for our own existence, we per- ^^ ^ ^^^ 
ceive it so plainly, and so certainly, that it ledgeof our 
neither needs nor is capable of any proof, own exist- 
For nothing can be more evident to us, than ^}^^ '^ '^^^^^ 
our own existence ; I think, I reason, I feel *^^^ 
pleasure and pain : can any of these be more evident to 
me, than my own existence ? if I doubt of all other 
things, that very doubt makes me perceive my own ex- 
istence, and will not suffer me to doubt of that. For if 
I know I feel pain, it is evident I have as certain percep- 
tion of my own existence, as of the existence of the pain 
I feel : or if I know I doubt, I have as certain perception 
of the existence of the thing doubting, as of that thought 
which I call doubt. Experience then convinces us, that 
we have an intuitive knowledge of our own existence, 
and an internal infallible perception that we are. In 
every act of sensation, reasoning, or thinking, we are 
conscious to ourselves of our own being ; and, in this mat- 
ter, come not short of the highest degree of certainty. 



CHAP. X. 



Of our Knowledge of the Existence of a God. 

§ 1. Though God has given us no in- ^ 
nate ideas of himself ; though he has stamped ^^j^ ^^ 
no original characters on our minds, where- knowing 
in we may read his being ; yet having fur- certainly 
Bished us with those faculties our minds ^^^^^ '' 
are endowed with, he hath not left him- 
self without witness: since we have sense, percep- 
tion, and reason, and cannot want a clear proof of 
him, as long as we carry ourselves about us. Nor can 
we justly complain of our ignorance in this great point, 
since he has so plentifully provided us with the means 
to discover and know him, so far as is necessary to the 
end of our being, and the great concernment of our 
happiness. But th9ugh this be the most obviqus trut^i 
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that reason discovers ; and though its evidence be (if I 
mistake not) equal to mathematical certainty : yet it 
requires thought and attention, and the mind must apply 
itself to a regular deduction of it from some part of our 
intuitive knowledge, or else we shall be as uncertain and 
ignorant of this as of other propositions, which are in 
themselves capable of clear demonstration. To show 
therefore that we are capable of knowing, i. e. being 
certain that there is a God, and how we may come by 
this certainty, I think we need go no farther than our- 
selves, and that undoubted knowledge we have of our 
own existence. 
-, , ^ 2. I think it is beyond question, that 

Man knows 'v ^ -j x»i.*u* i_ 

that he him- "^^^ "^'^ ^ ^*^^^ ^"^^ of his own bemg; he 
self is. knows certainly he exists, and that he is 

something. He that can doubt, whether he 
be any thing or no, I speak not to ; no more than I 
would argue with pure nothing, or endeavour to con- 
vince non-entity, that it were something. If any one 
pretends to be so sceptical, as to deny his own existence 
(for really to doubt of it is manifestly impossible) let 
him for me enjoy his beloved happiness of being nothing, 
until hunger, or some other pain, convince him of the 
contrary. This then, I think, I may take for a truth, 
which every one's certain knowledge assures him of, 
beyond the liberty of doubting, viz. that he is some- 
thing that actually exists. 

^ 3. In the next place, man knows by jj^ biows 
an intuitive certainty, that bare nothing can also that no- 
no more produce any real being, than it thing cannot 
can be equal to two riffht angles. If a P^^uce » 
man knows not that non-entity, or the ab- fore ^ime- 
sence of all being, cannot be equal to two thing eter- 
Tight angles, it is impossible he should know ^^* 
any demonstration in Euclid. If therefore we know 
there is some real being, and that non-entity cannot 
produce any real being, it is an evident demonstration, 
that from eternity there has been something:; since 
what was not from eternity had a beginning ; and 
what had a beginning must be produced by some- 
thing else. 
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§ 4. Next, it is evident, that what had xj^^t eternal 
its being and beginning from another, must being must 
also have all that which is in, and belongs bemostpow- 
to its being, from another too. All the 
powers it has must be owing to, and received from, the 
same source. This eternal source then of all being must 
also be the source and original of all power ; and so this 
eternal being must be also the most powerful. 

§ 5. Again, a man finds in himself per- 
ception and knowledge. We have then got ^^^^^f 
one step farther ; and we are certain now, 
that there is not only some being, but some knowing 
intelligent being in the world. 

There was a time then, when there was no knowing 
being, and when knowledge began to be ; or else there 
has been also a knowing being from eternity. If it be 
said, there was a time when no being had any knowledge, 
when that eternal being was void of all understanding, 
I reply, that then it was impossible there should ever 
have been any knowledge : it being as impossible that 
things wholly void of knowledge, and operating blindly, 
and without any perception, should produce a knowing 
being, as it is impossible that a triangle should make 
itself three angles bigger than two right ones. For it is 
as repugnant to the idea of senseless matter, that it 
should put into itself, sense, perception, and knowledge, 
as it is repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that it should 
put into itself greater angles than two right ones. 

§6. Thus from the consideration of 
ourselves, and what we infallibly find in our f^ST' 
own constitutions, our reason leads us to 
the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, that 
there is an eternal, most powerful, and most knowing 
being ; which whether any one will please to call God, 
it matters not. The thing is evident, and from this 
idea duly considered, will easily be deduced all those 
other attributes, which we ought to ascribe to this 
eternal being. If nevertheless any one should be found 
so senselessly arrogant, as to suppose man alone know- 
ing and wise, but yet the product of mere ignorance 
an4 chance ; an4 that all the rest of the universe acted 
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only by that blind hap«hazard : I shall leave with him 
that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully, 1. ii. 
De Leg. to be considered at his leisure : *^ what can be 
** more sillily arrogant and misbecoming, than for a 
** man to think that he has a mind and understanding 
** in him, but yet in all the universe besides there is no 
such thing ? Or that those things which with the ut- 
most stretch of his reason he can scai*ce comprehend, 
should be moved and managed without any reason at 
" all ? ** Quid est enim verius, quam nemifiem esse 
" oportere tam stulte arrogantem, ut in se mentem et 
rationem putet inesse, iii coelo mundoque non ptitet ? 
Aut ea quae vix summa ingenii natione comprehetidat, 
*• nulla ratione moveri putet ? " 

From what has been said, it is plain to me, we have 
a more certain knowledge of the existence of a God, 
than of any thing our senses have not immediately dis- 
covered to us. Nay, I presume I may say, that we 
more certainly know that there is a God, than that there 
is any thing else without us. When I say we know, I 
mean there is such a knowledge within our reach which 
we cannot miss, if we will but apply our minds to that, 
as we do to several other inquiries. 
Our idea of a ^ '^^ How far the idea of a most perfect 
most perfect being, which a man may frame in his mind, 
bemgnot the does or does not prove the existence of a 
^^^^ God, I will not here examine. For in the 
different make of men's tempers and appli- 
cation of then- thoughts, some arguments prevail more 
on one, and some on another, for the confirniation of 
the same truth. But yet, I think, this I may say, that 
it is an ill way of establishing this truth, and silencing 
atheists, to lay the whole stress of so important a point 
as this upon that sole foundation ; and take some men*s 
having that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident 
some men have none, and some worse than none, and 
the most very different) for the only proof of a deity : 
and out of an over-fondness of that darling invention 
cashier, or at least endeavour to invalidate, sJl other ar- 
guments, and forbid us to hearken to those proofi, as 
being weak or fi^acious, which our oYf p existence and 
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the sensible parts of the universe oflTer so clearly and 
cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it impossible for 
a considering man to withstand them. For I judge it 
as certain and clear a truth, as can any where be deli^ 
vered, that the invisible things of God are clearly seen 
from the creation of the world, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and godhead. 
Though our own being furnishes us, as I have shown, 
with an evident and incontestible proof of a deity; and I 
believe nobody can avoid the cogency of it, who will but 
as carefully attend to it, as to any other demonstration of 
so many parts : yet this being so fundamental a truth, 
and of that consequence, that all religion and genuine 
morality depend thereon, I doubt not but I shall be for- 
given by my reader, if I go over some parts of this argu- 
ment again, and enlarge a little more upon them. 

§ 8. There is no truth more evident, than 
that something must be from eternity. I ^T^^^S 
never yet heard of any one so unreasonable, nity. 
or that could suppose so manifest a contra- 
diction, as a time wherein there was perfectly nothing : 
this being of all absurdities the greatest, to imagine that 
pure nothing, the perfect negation and absence of all be- 
ings, should ever produce any real existence. 

It being ihen unavoidable for all rational creatures to 
conclude, that something has existed from eternity ; let 
us next see what kind of thing that must be. 

^ 9. There are but two sorts of beings in ^^^ ^.^ ^£ 
the world, that man knows or conceives. beings, cod- 

First, such as are purely material, without tativeandm- 
sense, perception, or thought, as the clippings • «>&ta<i^c- 
of our beards, and parings of our nails. 

Secondly, sensible, thinking, perceiving beings, such 
a^ we find ourselves to be, which, if you please, we will 
hereafter call cogitative and incogitative beings, which 
to our present purpose, if for nothing else, are, perhaps, 
better terms than material and immaterial. 

§ 10. If then there must be something incogitative 
eternal, let us see what sort of being it must being cannot 
be. And to that, it is very obvious to rea- F^^^ce a 
son, that it must necessarily be a cogitative ^P^^^®' 
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being. For it is as impossible to conceive, that ever 
bare incogitative matter should produce a thinking in* 
telligent being, as that nothing should of itself produce 
matter. Let us suppose any parcel of matter eternal, 
great or small, we shall find it, in itself, able to produce 
nothing. For example ; let us suppose the matter of 
the next pebble we meet with eternal, closely united, 
and the parts firmly at rest together ; if there were no 
other being in the world, must it not eternally remain 
so, a dead inactive lump ? Is it possible to conceive it 
can add motion to itself, being purely matter, or pro- 
duce any thing? Matter then, by its own strength, can- 
not produce in itself so much as motion : the motion it 
has must also be from eternity, or else be produced, and 
added to matter by some other being more powerful 
than matter ; matter, as is evident, having not power 
to produce motion in itself. But let us suppose motion 
eternal too ; yet matter, incogitative matter and motion, 
whatever changes it might produce of figure and bulk, 
could never produce thought : knowledge will still be 
as far beyond the power of motion and matter to pro- 
duce, as matter is beyond the power of nothing or non- 
entity to produce. And I appeal to every one's own 
thoughts, whether he cannot as easily conceive matter 
produced by nothing, as thought to be produced by 
pure matter, when before there was no such thing as 
thought, or an intelligent being existing? Divide matter 
into as minute parts as you will (which we are apt to 
imagine a sort of spiritualizing, or making a thinking 
thing of it) vary the figure and motion of it as much 
as you please ; a globe, cube, cone, prism, cylinder, &c. 
whose diameters are but 1000000th part of a gry*, will 
operate no otherwise upon other bodies of proportion- 
able bulk, than those of an inch or foot diameter ; and 



* A gry is -jV of a line, a line iV of an inch, an inch tV of a philo- 
sophical foot, a philosophical foot 4- of a pendulum, whose diadromsy 
in the latitude of 45 degrees, are each equal to one second of time, 
or tV of a minute. I have affectedly made use of this measure here, 
and the parts of it, under a decimal division, with names to them ; 
because, I think, it would be of general convenience, that this should 
be the common measure, in the commonwealth of letters. 
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you may as I'dtionally expect to produce setise, thought, 
and knowledge, by putting together, in a certain figure 
a&d motion ) gfoss particles of matter, as by those that 
lyre the very minutest, that do any where exist. They 
knock, impel, and resist one another, just as the gr^^tet 
do^ and that is all they can do. So that if we will sUp^ 
pose nothing first, or eternal ; mattei* can tiever begiti 
to be : if we suppose bare matter, without nlotiotij eter^- 
ilftl motion can never begin to be : if we suppose oiily 
matter and motion first, or etiemal ; thought can n^vel* 
begin to be. For it is impossible to conceive that mat« 
ter^ either with or without motion, could have origi-* 
natly in and from itself sense, perception, and ktlow-^ 
ledge ; as is evident from hence, that then sense, pfer-^ 
eeption and knowledge must be a property eternally iii- 
8epai*able from matter and eVery particle of it. Not to 
add, that though our general or specific cbnception of 
matter makes us speak of it as one thing, yet re&lly all 
matter is not one individual ihing, neither is thet^e any 
such thing existing as one material beiUg, or otief single 
body that we know of can conceive. And thel^fote 
if matter were the eternal first cogitative bfeing, thei^ 
would not be one eternal infinite cogitative bfeitig, but 
atl infinite number of eternal finite cogitative beings, 
independent one of anothei^^ of limited foi'ce and dis« 
iittct thoughts, whidh could never produce thit order^ 
htitmony and beauty which a^e to be found in tiaLtuf^i. 
^nce therefore whatsoever is the first etei*nal being must 
necessarily be cogitative ; and whatsoever is fii*st of all 
things must necessarily contain in it> and actually hate, 
a4 l^ast, all the perfectiofis that ean ever after exist ; tioi' 
feafi it ever give to ariothei* fitly p^rfe^tion that it hath 
ilot, either actually in itself, ^t at least iti a higher 
degree ; it necessarily follows, that the first dtemal being 
(^Unot be matter. 

^11* If therefore it be evident^ that xWefbre 
something necessarily must exist from eter- there has 
.ftity, it is also as evident^ that that some- been aii eter-^ 
thing must necessarily be a cogitative being : '^ wisdom. 
%t it is as impossible that incogitative matter should 
jpi*o4uee a i^ogitd>tive beingi as th^t nothing, oi^ the ne«^ 
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matter will not follow from the eternal existence of a 
cogitative being, and they suppose it to no purpose. 

§ 14. But now let us suppose they can 
satisfy themselves or others, that this eternal ^ ^ 3^. 
thinking being is material. cause every 

First, I would ask them, Whether they particle of . 
imafifine, that all matter, every particle of "^^**®^.^ ^®* 
matter, thinks ? This, I suppose, they will ^ 
scarce say ; since then there would be as many eternal 
thinking beings as there are particles of matter, and so 
an infinity of gods. And yet if they will not allow 
matter as matter, that is, every particle of matter to be 
as well cogitative as extended, they will have as hard a 
task to make out to their own reasons a cogitative being 
out of incogitative particles, as an extended being out 
of unextended parts, if I may so speak. 

§ 15. Secondly, if all matter does not g q^^ ^ 
think, I next ask, " Whether it be only one tide alone 
** atom that does so ? " This has as many of matter 
absurdities as the other ; for then this atom cannot be 
of matter must be alone eternal or not. If ^°^ * ^^' 
this alone be eternal, then this alone, by its powerful 
thought or will, made all the rest of matter. And so 
we have the creation of matter by a powerful thought, 
which is that the materialists stick at. For if they sup- 
pose one single thinking atom to have produced all the 
rest of matter, they cannot ascribe that pre-eminency to 
it upon any other account than that of its thinking, the 
only supposed difference. But allow it to be by some 
other way, which is above our conception, it must still 
be creation, and these men must give up their great 
maxim, " ex nihilo nil fit." If it be said, that all the 
rest of matter is equally eternal, as that thinking atom, 
it will be to say any thing at pleasure, though ever so 
absurd ; for to suppose all matter eternal, and yet one 
small particle in knowledge and power infinitely above 
all the rest, is without any the least appearance of rea- 
son to frame an hypothesis. Every particle of matter, 
as matter, is capable of all the same figures and motions 
of any other ; and I challenge any one, in his thoughts^ 
to add any thing else to one above another. 

2 
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3 A system § 16. If then neither one peculiar atom 
of incbgita- alone can be this eternal thinking being; 
tive matter nor all matter as matter, i. e. every particle 
cannot be pf matter, can be; it only remains that 
cogi a ve. .^ .^ some certain system of matter duly put 
together, that is this thinking eternal being. This is 
that, which, I imagine, is that notion which men are 
aptest to have of God ; who would have him a material 
being, as most readily suggested to them, by the ordi- 
nary conceit they have of themselves, and other men, 
which they take to be material thinking beings. But 
this imagination, however more natural, is no less ab- 
surd than the other : for to suppose the eternal thinking 
being to be nothing else but a composition of particles 
of matter each whereof is cogitative, is to ascribe all 
the wisdom and knowledge of that eternal being only to 
the juxta-position of parts ; than which nothing can be 
more absiird. For unthinking particles of matter, how- 
ever put together, can have nothing thereby added to 
them, but a new relation of position, which it is impos- 
sible should give thought and knowledge to them. 
,^^ , . § 17. But farther, this corporeal system 

motion or at either has all its parts at rest, or it is a cer- 
rest. tain motion of the parts wherein its think- 

ing consists. If it be perfectly at rest, it is 
but one lump, and so can have no privileges above one 
atom. 

If it be the motion of its parts, on which its thinking 
depends, all the thoughts there must be unavoidably ac- 
cidental and limited ; since all the particles that by mo- 
tion cause thought, being each of them in itself without 
any thought, cannot regulate its own motions, much less 
be regulated by the thought of the whole : since that 
thought is not the cause of motion (for then it must be 
antecedent to it, and so without it) but the consequence 
of it, whereby freedom, power, choice, and all rational 
and wise thinking or acting, will be quite taken away : 
so that such a thinking being will be no better nor wiser 
than pure blind matter; since to resolve all into th6 
accidental unguided motions of blind matter, or into 
thought depending on unguided motions of blind mutter) 
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18 the samQ thing ; not to mention the narrowness of 
such thoughts and knowledge that must depend on the 
motion of such parts. But there needs no enumeration 
of any more absurdities and impossibilities in this hypo* 
thesis (however full of them it be) than that before- 
mentioned ; since let this thinking system be all» or a 
part of the matter of the universe, it is impossible that 
any one particle should either know its own, or the mo^ 
tion of any other particle, or the whole know the motion 
of every particle ; and so regulate its own thoughts or 
motions, or indeed have any thought resulting from such 
motion. 

§ 18, Others would have matter to be Matter ^ot 
eternal, notwithstanding that they allow an oo-etemal 
eternal, cogitative, immaterial being. This, wiibanet€a> 
though it take not away the being of a God, ^ "*"^^* 
3pet since it denies one and the first great piece of his 
workmanship, the creation, let us consider it a little. 
Matter must be allowed eternal: Why? because you 
cannot conceive how it can be made out of nothing : 
why do you not also think yourself eternal ? You will 
answer perhaps, because about twenty or forty years 
since you began to be. But if I ask you what that 
you is, which began then to be, you can scarce tell me. 
The matter whereof you are made, began not then to 
be ; for if it did, then it is not eternal : but it began to 
be put together in such a fashion and frame as makes up 
yaur body ; but yet that frame of particles is not you, it 
makes not that thinking thing you are ; (for I have now 
to do with one who allows an eternal, immaterial 
thinking being, but would have unthinking matter 
eternal too) therefore when did that thinking being be- 
gin to be ? If it did never begin to be, then have you 
always been a thinking thing from eternity ; the ab- 
surdity whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one 
who is so void of understanding as to own it. If there-^ 
fore you can allow a thinking thing to be made out of 
nothing (as all things that are not eternal must be) why ^> 
also can you not allow it possible, for a material being 
to be made out of nothing, by an equal power, but that 
you have the experience of the one in v^ewi and not of 
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the other ? Though, when well considered, creation of 
a spirit will be found to require no less power than the 
creation of matter. Nay, possibly, if we would emanci- 
pate ourselves from vulgar notions, and raise our thoughts 
as far as they would reach, to a closer contemplation of 
things, we might be able to aim at some dim and seem- 
ing conception how matter might at first be made, and 
begin to exist by the power of that eternal first being : 
but to give beginning and being to a spirit, would be 
found a more inconceivable effect of omnipotent power. 
But, this being what would perhaps lead us too far 
from the notions on which the philosophy now in the 
world is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate so 
far from them ; or to inquire, so far as grammar itself 
would authorize, if the common settled opinion opposes 
it ; especially in this place, where the received doctrine 
serves well enough to our present purpose, and leaves 
this past doubt, that the creation or beginning of any 
one substance out of nothing, being once admitted, the 
creation of all other, but the Creator himself, may, with 
the same ease, be supposed. 

§ 19. But you will say, is it not impossible to admit 
of the making any thing out of nothing, since we cannot 
possibly conceive it ? I answer, No ; 1. Because it is not 
reasonable to deny the power of an infinite being, be- 
cause we cannot comprehend its operations. We do not 
deny other effects upon this ground, because we cannot 
possibly conceive the manner of their production. We 
cannot conceive how any thing but impulse of body can 
move body ; and yet that is not a reason sufficient to 
make us deny it impossible, against the constant expe- 
rience we have of it in ourselves, in all our voluntary 
motions, which are produced in us only by the free 
action or thought of our own minds; and are not, nor 
can be the effects of the impulse or determination of the 
motion of blind matter in or upon our own bodies ; for 
then it could not be in our power or choice to alter it. 
For example : my right hand writes, whilst my left hand 
is still : what causes rest in one, and motion in the other ? 
Nothing but my will, a thought of ray mind ; my thought 
op)^ ph^nging, the right hand rests, and the left hand 
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moves. This is matter of fact, which cannot be denied : 
explain this and make it intelligible, and then the next 
step will be to understand creation. For the giving a- 
new determination to the motion of the animal spirits 
(which some make use of to explain voluntary niotion) : 
clears not the difficulty one jot : to alter the determina- 
tion of motion, being in this case no easier nor less than 
•to give motion itself; since the new determination given 
to the animal spirits must be either immediately by 
thought, or by some other body put in their way by 
thought, which was not in their way before, and so must- 
owe its motion to thought ; either of which leaves 
voluntary motion as unintelligible as it was before. In 
the mean time it is an overvaluing ourselves to reduce all 
to the narrow measure of our capacities ; and to conclude 
all things impossible to be done, whose manner of doing 
exceeds our comprehension. This is to make our com- 
prehension infinite, or God finite, when what we can 
do is limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do 
not understand the operations of your own finite mind, 
that thinking thing within you, do not deem it strange, 
that you cannot comprehend the operations of that eter- 
nal infinite mind, who made and governs all things, and 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. 



CHAP. XL 

Of our Knozvledge of the EiVistence of other Things^ 

^ 1. The knowledge of our own being it is to be 
we have by intuition. The existence of a had only by 
God reason clearly makes known to us, as sensation. 
has been shown. 

The knowledge of the existence of any other thing, 
we can have only by sensation : for there being no ne- 
cessary connexion of real existence with any idea a man 
hath in his memory, nor of any other existence but that 
of God, with the existence of any particular man ; no 
particular man can know the existence of any other b^^ 
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ipg, but only when by actual operating upon him, it 
makes itself perceived by him. For the having the idea 
of any thing in our mind, no more proves the existence 
of th^t thing, than the picture of a man evidences his 
being in the world, or the visions of a dream make 
thereby a true history. 

§ 2. It is therefore the actual receiving of 
hif^^^' f ^^^^s ^^^^ without, that gives us notice of* 
this paper. ^^^ exLstence of other things, and makes us 
know that something doth exist at that time 
without us, which causes that idea in us, though per- 
haps we neither know nor consider how it does it : for 
it takes not from the certainty of our senses, and the 
ideas we receive by them, that we know not the manner 
wherein they are produced : v. g. whilst I write this, I 
have, by the paper affecting my eyes, that idea produced 
in my mind, which whatever object causes, I call white ; 
by which I know that that quality or accident (i. e. 
whose appearance before my eyes always causes that 
idea) doth really exist, and hath a being without me. 
And of this, the greatest assurance I can possibly have, 
and to which my faculties can attain, is the testimony of 
my eyes, which are the proper and sole judges of this 
thing, whose testimony I have reason to rely on as so 
certain, that I can no more doubt, whilst I write this, 
that I see white and black, and that something really 
exists, that causes that sensation in me, than that I write 
or move my hand ; which is a certainty as great as hu- 
man nature is capable of, concerning the existence of 
^ny thing, but a man's self alone, and of God. 

This though ^ ^' ^^^^ notice we have by our senses, 
notsocertain of the existence of things without us, though 
as demon- it be not altogether so certain as our intui- 
strataon, yet ^jy^ knowledge, or the deductions of our 
SwwfedgeJ reason employed about the clear abstract 
and proves ideas of our own minds ; yet it is an assur- 
the existence ance that deserves the name of knowledffe. 
01 tnings j£ ^g persuade ourselves, that our faculties 

without us. ^ 1 . o • r^ . xi_ 

act and miorm us right, concernmg the ex-^ 
istence of those objects that affect them, it cannot pass 
for ^n ill-grounded confidence: for I think iiohody 
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mn, in earnest, be so sceptical, as to be uncertain of 
the existence of those things ytrhich he sees and feels« 
At least, he that can doubt so far (whatever he may have 
with his own thoughts) will never have any controversy 
with me ; since he can never be sure I say any thing 
contrary to his own opinion. As to myself, I think 
God has given me assurance enough of the existence of 
things without me ; since by their different application 
I can produce in myself both pleasure and pain, whi^ 
is one great concernment of my present state. This is 
certain, the confidence that our faculties do not herein 
deceive us is the greatest assurance we are capable of, 
concerning the existence of material beings. For we 
cannot act any thing, but by our faculties ; nor talk of 
knowledge itself, but by the helps of those faculties, 
which are fitted to apprehend even what knowledge is. 
But besides the assurance we have from our senses them^ 
pelves, that they do not err in the information they give 
us, of the existence of things without us, when they are 
affected by them, we are farther confirmed in this asi- 
surance by other concurrent reasons^ 

§ 4, First, it is plain those perceptions ^ Because 
are produced in us by exterior causes affect- we can^ot 
iug our senses ; because those that want the have them 
organs of any sense, never cian have the ideas 1^^* ?V^ 
belonging to that sense produced in their senses. 
minds. This is too evident to be doubted ; 
and therefore we cannot but he assured, that they come 
in by the organs of that sense, and no other way. The 
organs themselves, it is plain, do not pmduce then\ ; 
for then the eyes of a man in the dark would produce 
colours, and his nose smell roses in the winter : but we 
see nobody gets the relish of a pine-apple, till he goes 
to the Indies, where it is, and tastes it, 

^ 5. Secondly, because sometimes I find, g. Because 
that I cannot avoid the having those ideas an idea from 
produced in my mind. For though when ^p^^^ ^f^^^ 

^ y J. •! r 1. 1 i. tion, and an- 

my eyes are shut, or wmdows fast, i can at ^^i^^^ ^^^^ 
pleasure recal to my mind the ideas of light, memory, are 
or the sun, which former sensations had very distinct 
lodged in my memory; so I can at pleasure P^^^ceptiom 
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lay by that idea, and take into my view that of the smell 
of a rose, or taste of sugar. But, if I turn my eyes 
at noon towards the sun, I cannot avoid the ideas, 
which the light, or sun, then produces in me. So that 
there is a manifest difference between the ideas laid up 
in my memory, (over which, if they were there only, I 
should have constantly the same power to dispose of 
them, and lay them by at pleasure) and those which 
force themselves upon me, and I cannot avoid having. 
And therefore it must needs be some exterior cause, and 
the brisk acting of some objects without me, whose eflS- 
cacy I cannot resist, that produces those ideas in my 
mind^ whether I will or no. Besides, there is nobody 
who doth not perceive the difference in himself between 
contemplating the sun, as he hath the idea of it in his 
memory, and actually looking upon it : of which two, 
his perception is so distinct, that few of his ideas are 
more distinguishable one from another. And therefore 
he hath certain knowledge, that they are not both me- 
mory, or the actions of his mind, and fancies only with- 
in him ; but that actual seeing hath a cause without. 

§ 6. Thircjly, add to this, that many of 
3. Pleasure or jj^^g^ jj^^g ^^^ produced in us with pain, 

pain, wnicb • * 

accompanies which afterwards we remember without the 
actual sensa- least offence* Thus the pain of heat or 
tion, accom- cold, when the idea of it is revived in our 
theretum- "^^^^s, gives US no disturbance; which, 
ing of those when felt, was very troublesome, and is 
ideaswithout again, when actually repeated ; which is oc- 
*v ^f *®"^^ casioned by the disorder the external object 
^ ' causes in our bodies when applied to it. 
And we remember the pains of hunger, thirst, or the 
head-ach, without any pain at all ; which would either 
never disturb us, or else constantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas float- 
ing in our minds, and appearances entertaining our fan- 
cies, without the real existence of things affecting us 
from abroad. The same may be said of pleasure, ac- 
companying several actual sensations : and though ma- 
thematical demonstrations depend not upon sense, yet 
the examining them by diagrams gives great crecUt to 
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the evidence of our sight, and seems to give it a cer- 
tainty approaching to that of demonstration itself. For 
it would be very strange, that a man should allow it for 
an undeniable truth, that two angles of a figure, which 
he measures by lines and angles of a diagram, should be 
bigger one than the other ; and yet doubt of the exist- 
ence of those lines and angles, which by looking on he 
makes use of to measure that by. 

^ 7- Fourthly, our senses in many cases 
bear witness to the truth of each other's ^' 9?^ ^^^* 

, • XI • X /» Ml assist one an- 

report, concernmg the existence of sensible other s testi- 
things without us. He that sees a fire, mony of thet 
may, if he doubt whether it be any thing existence of 
more than a bare fancy, feel it too; and ^^L, 
be convinced by putting his hand in it. 
Which certainly could never be put into such exquisite 
pain, by a bare idea or phantom, unless that the 
pain be a fancy too : which yet he cannot, when the 
bum is well, by raising the idea of it, bring upon him* 
self again. 

Thus I see, whilst I write this, I can change the ap- 
pearance of the paper : and by designing the letters tell 
before-hand what new idea it shall exhibit the very next 
moment, by barely drawing my pen over it : which will 
neither appear (let me fancy as much as I will) if my 
hands stand still ; or though I move my pen, if my eyes 
be shut : nor when those characters are once made on 
the paper, can I choose afterwards but see them as they 
are ; that is, have the ideas of such letters as I have made. 
Whence it is manifest, that they are not barely the sport 
and play of my own imagination, when I find that the 
characters, that were made at the pleasure of my own 
thought, do not obey them ; nor yet cease to be, when- 
ever I shall fancy it ; but continue to affect the senses 
constantly and regularly, according to the figures I made 
them. To which if we will add, that the sight of those 
shall, from another man, draw such sounds, as I before- 
hand design they shall stand for ; there will be little rea- 
son left to doubt, that those words I write do really exist 
without me, when they cause a long series of regular 
sounds to affect my ears, which could not be the effect 
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of my imagination, nor could my memory retain them in 
that order. 

This certain- § 8. But yet, if after all this any one 
ty is a8 great wiU be SO sceptical, as to distrust his senses, 
as our con- and to affirm that all we see and hear, feel 
ation needs. ^^^ ^^5^6, think and do, during our whole 
being, |a but the series and deluding appearances of 9 
long dream, whereof there is no reality ; and therefore 
will question the existence of all things, or our know- 
ledge of any thing ; I must desire him to consider, that 
if all be a dream, that he doth but dream, that he makes 
the question ; and so it is not much matter, that a wak« 
ing man should answer him. But yet, if he pleases, he 
may dream that I make him this answer, that the cer^ 
tainty of things existing in rerum natura, when we have 
the testimony of our senses for it, is not only as great as 
our frame can attain to, but as our condition needs. 
For our faculties being suited not to the full extent of 
being, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehensive knowledge 
of things free from all doubt and scruple ; but to the 
preservation of us, in whom they are ; and accommo- 
dated to the use of life ; they serve to our purpose well 
enough, if they will but give us certain notice of those 
things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. 
For he that sees a candle burning, and hath experimented 
the force of its flame, by putting his finger in it, will 
little doubt that this is something existing without him, 
which does him harm, and puts him to great pain : 
which is assurance enough, when no man requires greater 
certainty to govern his actions by, than what is as cer» 
tain as his actions themselves. And if our dreamer 
pleases to try, whether the glowing heat of a glass fur- 
nace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowsy 
man's fancy ; by putting his hand into it, he may per- 
haps be wakened into a certainty greater than he could 
wish, that it is something more than bare imagination. 
So that this evidence is as great as we can desire, being 
as certain to us as our pleasure or pain^ i. e. happiness 
or misery ; beyond which we have no concernment, 
either of knowing or being. Such an assurance of the 
existence of things without u^^ is sufficient to direct us 
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in the attaining the good, and avoiding the evil, which 
is caused by them ; which is the important concernment 
we have of being made acquainted with them. 

§ 9. In fine then^ when our senses do gut reaches 
actually convey into our understandings any no farther 
idea, we cannot but be satisfied that there *^»^ actual 
doth something at that time really exist ^^^^°°- 
without us, which doth affect our senses, and by them 
give notice of itself to our apprehensive faculties, and 
actually produce that idea which we then perceive : and 
We cannot so far distrust their testimony, as to doubt, 
that such collections of simple ideas, as we have observed 
by our senses to be united together, do really exist to^ 
gether. But this knowledge extends as far as the pre^ 
sent testimony of our senses, employed about particular 
objects that do then affect them, and no farther. For 
if I saw such a collection of simple ideas, as is wont to 
be called man, existing together one minute since, and 
am now alone, I cannot be certain that the same man 
exists now, since there is no necessary connexion of his 
existence a minute since, with his existence now : by a 
thousand ways he may cease to be, since I had the testi- 
mony of my senses for his existence. And if I cannot 
be certain, that the man I saw last to-day is now in be- 
ing, I can less be certain that he is so, who hath beef! 
longer removed from my senses, and I have not seen 
since yesterday, or since the last year; and much less can 
I be certain of the existence of men that I never saw. 
And therefore though it be highly probable, that millions 
of men do now exist, yet, wliilst I am alone writing this, 
I have not that certainty of it which we strictly call know^ 
ledge ; though the great likelihood of it puts me past 
doubt, and it be reasonable for me to do several things 
upon the confidence that there are men (and men also of 
my acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the 
World : but this is but probability, not knowledge. 

^ 10. Whereby yet we may observe, how poUy to ex- 
foolish and vain a thing it is, for a man of pect demon- 
a narrowknowledge, who having reason given station in 
him to judge of the different evidence and ^""^^^ *^^^- 
probability of things, and to be swayed accordingly } 
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how vain, I say, it is to expect demonstration and cer- 
tainty in things not capable of it ; and refuse assent to 
very rational propositions, and act contrary to very 
plain and clear truths, because they cannot be made out 
so evident, as to surmount every the least (I will not say 
reason, but) pretence of doubting. He that in the or- 
dinary affairs of life would admit of nothing but direct 
plain demonstration, would be sure of nothing in this 
world, but of perishing quickly. The wholesomeness 
of his meat or drink would not give him reason to ven- 
ture on it : and I would fain know, what it is he could 
do upon such grounds, as are capable of no doubt, no 
objection. 

Past exist- § 11. As when our senses are actually 
enceisknown employed about any object, we do know 
by memory. ^^^ \^ ^Q^g exist; SO by our memory we 

may be assured, that heretofore things that affected 
our senses have existed. And thus we have knowledge 
of the past existence of several things, whereof our 
senses having informed us, our memories still retain the 
ideas ; and of this we are past all doubt, so long as we 
remember well. But this knowledge also reaches no 
farther than our senses have formerly assured us. Thus 
seeing water at this instant, it is an unquestionable 
truth to me, that water doth exist : and remembering 
that I saw it yesterday, it will also be always true ; and 
as long as my memory retains it, always an undoubted 
proposition to me, that water did exist on the 10th of 
July, 1688, as it will also be equally true, that a certain 
number of very fine colours did exist, which at the same 
time I sj^w upon a bubble of that water : but, being 
now quite out of the sight both of the water and bub- 
bles too, it is no more certainly known to me that the 
water doth now exist, than that the bubbles or colours 
therein do sd : it being no more necessary that water 
should exist to-day, because it existed yesterday, than 
that the colours or bubbles exist to-day, because they 
existed yesterday ; though it be exceedingly much more 
probable, because water hath been observed to continue 
long in existence, but bubbles and the colours on them 
quickly ceas^ to be. 
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§ 12, What ideas we have of spirits^ and xhe exist- 
how we come by them, I have already shown, ence of spi- 
But though we have those ideas in our f ^ ^^\ 
minds, and know we have them there, the ^^^^^1«- 
having the ideas of spirits does not make us know, that 
any such things do exist without us, or that there are 
any finite spirits, or any other spiritual beings but the 
eternal God. We have ground from revelation, and 
several other reasons, to believe with assurance that there 
are such creatures : but, our senses not being able to 
discover them, we want the means of knowing their par- 
ticular existences. For we can no more know, that 
there are finite spirits really existing, by the idea we 
have of such beings in our minds, than by the ideas any 
one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come to know 
that things answering those ideas do really exist. 

And therefore concerning the existence of finite spirits, 
as well as several other things, we must content our- 
selves with the evidence of faith ; but universal certain 
propositions concerning this matter are beyond our 
reach. For however true it may be, v. g. that all the 
intelligent spirits that God ever created, do still exist ; 
yet it can never make a part of our certain knowledge. 
These and the like propositions we may assent to as 
highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this state capa- 
ble of knowing. We are not then to put others upon 
demonstrating, nor ourselves upon search of universal 
certainty in all those matters, wherein we are not capa- 
ble of any other knowledge, but what our senses give us 
in this or that particular. 

§ 13. By which it appears, that there are p . , 
two sorts of propositions. 1. There is one propositions 
sort of propositions concerning the exist- concerning 
ence of any thing answerable to such an existence are 
idea : as having the idea of an elephant, ^^^^ ^' 
phoenix, motion, or an angel, in my mind, the first and 
natural inquiry is. Whether such a thing does any where 
exist ? And this knowledge is only of particulars. No 
existence of any thing without us, but only of God, can 
certainly be known farther than our senses inform ^us. 
2. There is another sort of propositions, wherein is ex* 
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pressed the agreement or disagreement of our abltrad 
ideas, and their dependence on one another4 Such pro 
positions may be universal or certain. So having th< 
idea of God and myself, of fear and obedience, I cannot 
but be sure that God is to be feared and obeyed by me 
and this proposition will be certain, concerning man it 
general, if I have made an abstract idea of such a species 
whereof I am one particular. But yet this proposition 
how certain soever, that men ought to fear and obej 
God, proves not to me the existence of men in the world 
but will be true of all such creatures, whenever they dc 
exist : which certainty of such general propositions, de 
pends on the agreement or disagreement to be discoveirec 
in those abstract ideas. 

And general § !*• In the former case, our knowledgi 
propositions is the consequence of the existence of thingi 
concerning producing ideas in our minds by our senses ; 
abstract j^^ jjj^ latter, knowledge is the consequent 

ideas* ' o • 

of the ideas (be they what they will) thai 
are in our minds producing there general certain pro^ 
position^. Many of these are called fletemae veritates 
and all of them indeed are so ; not from being writtef 
all or any of them in the minds of all men, or that the 
were any of them propositions in one's mind, till 1? 
having got the abstract ideas, joined or separated thf 
by affirmation or negation. But wheresoever we i 
suppose such a creature as man is, endowed with H 
faculties, and thereby furnished with such ideas a^ 
have, we must conclude, he must needs, when he ap 
his thoughts to the consideration of his ideas, knot 
truth of certain propositions^ that will arise fron 
agreement or disagreement which he will perce? 
his own ideas. Such propositions are therefore 
eternal truths, not because they are eternal propc 
actually formed, and antecedent to the underst 
that at any time makes them ; nor because they 
printed on the mind from any patterns, that 
where out of the mind and existed before : bu^ 
being once made about abstract ideas, so as tc 
they will, whenever they can be supposed to 
again at any time past or to come, by a mi 
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those ideas, always actually be true. For names being 
supposed to stand perpetually for the same ideas, and the 
same ideas having immutably the same habitudes one to 
another ; propositions concerning any abstract ideas, tha.t 
^re once true, must needs be eternal verities. 
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Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 

^ 1. It having been the common received knowledge 
opinion amongst men of letters, that maxims is not from 
were the foundation of all knowledge ; and "maxims. 
that the sciences were each of them built upon certain 
praecognita, from whence the understanding was to take 
its rise, and by which it was to conduct itself, in its in- 
quiries into the matters belonging to that science ; the 
beaten road of the schools has been to lay down in the 
beginning one or more general propositions, as founda- 
tions whereon to build the knowledge that was to be 
had of that subject. These doctrines, thus laid down 
for foundations of any science, were called principles, as 
the beginnings from which we must set out, and look no 
farther backwards in our inquiries, as we have already 
observed. 

§ 3. One thing which might probably (Xhe occa- 
give an occasion to this way of proceeding sion of that 
in other sciences, was (as I suppose) the opinion.) 
good success it seemed to have in mathematics, wherein 
men, being observed to attain a great certainty of know- 
letlge, these sciences ca!me by pre-eminence to be called, 
}A»U{M»rccy and Ma9no-K, learning, or things learned, tho- 
roughly learned, as having of all others the greatest cer- 
tainty, clearness, and evidence in them. 

§ 3. But if any one will consider, he will But from the 
(I guess) find, that the great advancement comparing 
and certainty of real knowledge, which men clear and dis^ 
arrived to in these sciences, was not owing ^^^^^ ^^®^» 

VOL. ii» V 
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to the influence of these principles^ nor derived from 
any peculiar advantage they received from two or three 
general makims, laid down in the beginning ; but from 
the clear^ distinct^ complete ideas their thoughts were 
employed about, and the relation of equality and excess 
so clear between some of them, that they had an intuitive 
knowledge, and by that a way to discover it in others, 
and this without the help of those maxims. For I ask, 
is it not possible for a young lad to know, that his whole 
body is iDigger than his little finger, but by virtue of 
this axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part ; nor 
be assured of it, till he has learned that maxim ? Or 
cannot a country wench know, that having received a 
sjiilling from ode that owes her three, and a shilhng also 
from another that owes her three, the remaining debts 
in each of their hands are equal ? Cannot she know this, 
I say, unless she fetch the certainty of it from this 
maxim, that if you take equals from equals, the re- 
mainder will be equals, a maxim which possibly she 
never heard or thought of ? I desire any one to consider, 
from what has been elsewhere said, which is known 
£rst and clearest by most people, the particular instance, 
or the general rule ; and which it is that gives life and 
birth to the other. These general rules are but the com- 
.paring our more general and abstract ideas, which are 
the workmanship of the mind made, and names given 
to them, for the easier dispatch in its reasonings, and 
drawing into comprehensive terms, and short rules^ its 
various and multiplied observations. 3nt knowledge 
began in the mind, and was founded on particulates ; 
though afterwards^ perhaps, no notice be taken thereof: 
it being natural for the mind (forward still to enlarge 
its knowledge) most attentively to lay up those general 
notions, and make the projjer use of tbem, which is to 
.disburden the memory of the cumbersome load of par- 
.ticulars. For I desire it may be considered what more 
certainty there is to a child^ or any one, that his body, 
little finger and all, is bigger than his little finger alone, 
after you have given to his body the name whole, and 
.to his little finger the name part, than he could have 
H^d before; or what new knowledge concerning his 
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body can these two relative terms give him, which he 
could not have without them ? Could he not know 
that his body was bigger than his little finger, if 
his language were yet so imperfect, that he had no 
such relative terms as whole and part? I ask far- 
ther, when he has got these names, how is he more 
certain that his body is a whole, and his little fin- 
ger a part, than he was or might be certain, be- 
fore he learnt those terms, that his body was bigger 
than his little finger? Any one may as reasonably 
doubt or deny that his little finger is a part of his body, 
as that it is less than his body. And he that can doubt 
whether it be less, will as certainly doubt whether it 
be a part. So that the maxim, the whole is bigger 
than a part, can never be made use of to prove the little 
finger less than the body, but when it is useless, by be- 
ing brought to convince one of a truth which he knows 
already. For he that does not certainly know that any 
parcel of matter, with another parcel of matter joined 
to it, is bigger than either of them alone, will never be 
«ble to know it by the help of these two relative terms 
whole and part, make of them what maxim you 
please. 

^ 4« But be it in the mathematics as it Dangerous 
will, whether it be clearer than taking an to build upon 
inch from a black line of two inches, and preca™us 

t_ n ji* J* 1. •!- xu principles. 

an inch from a red hne of two inches, the ^ ^ 
remaining parts of the two lines will be equal, or that 
4f you take equals from equals, the remainder will be 
equals : which, I say, of these two is the clearer and first 
known, I leave it to any one to determine, it not being 
material to my present occasion. That which I have 
here to do, is to inquire, whether if it be the readiest 
way to knowledge to begin with general maxims, and 
build upon them, it l3e yet a safe way to take the prin- 
ciples, which are laid down in any other science as un- 
questionable truths ; and so receive them without exa- 
mination, and adhere to them, without suffering them 
to be doubted of, because mathematicians have been so 
happy, or so fair, to use none but self-evident and un- 
-4eniable, If this be so, I knoyf not what may not pass 

p2 
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for truth in morality, what may not be introduced and 
proved in natural philosophy. 

Let that principle of some of the philosophers, that 
all is matter, and that there is nothing else, be, received 
for certain and indubitable, and it will be easy to be 
seen by the writings of some that have revived it again 
in our days, what consequences it will lead us into. Let 
any one, with Polemo, take the world; or with the 
stoics, the aether, or the sun ; or with Anaximenes^ 
the air ; to be God ; and what a divinity, religion and 
worship must we needs have ! Nothing can be so danger-* 
ous as principles thus taken up without questioning or 
examination ; especially if they be such as concern mo- 
rality, which influence men's lives, and give a bias to 
all their actions. Who might not justly expect another 
kind of life in Aristippus, who placed happiness in 
bodily pleasure ; and in Antisthenes, who made virtue 
sufficient to felicity ? And he who, with Plato, shall place 
beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have his 
thoughts raised to other contemplations, than those 
who look not beyond this spot of earth, and those pe- 
rishing things which are to be had in it. He that, with 
Archelaus, shall lay it down as a principle, that right 
and wi'ong, honest and dishonest, are defined only by 
laws and not by nature, will have other measures of 
moral rectitude, and pravity, than those who take it 
for granted, that we are under obligations antecedent 
to all human constitutions. 

§ 5. If therefore those that pass for prinr 

certain wa ^^P^^^ ^^^ ^^^ certain (which we must have 
to truth. some way to know, that we may be able to 
distinguish them from those that are doubt- 
ful) but are only made so to us by our blind assent, we 
are liable to be misled by them ; and instead of being 
guided into truth, we shall, by principles, be only con- 
firmed in mistake and errour. 

But to com- ^ ^' -^"^ ^mce the knowledge of the cer- 
pare clear tainfy of principles, as well as of all other 
complete truths, depends only upon the perception 
ideas under ^^ have of the agreement or disaCTeement 

steady names. « . , ^i ^ • i 

of our ideas, the way to improve our know- 
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ledge is not, I am sure, blindly, and with an implicit 
faith, to receive and swallow principles ; but is, I think, 
to get and fix in our minds clear, distinct, and complete 
ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to them 
proper and constant names. And thus, perhaps, with* 
out any other principles, but barely considering those 
ideas, and by comparing them one with another, finding 
their agreement and disagreement, and their several re- 
lations and habitudes ; we shall get more true and clear 
knowledge, by the conduct of this one rule, than by 
taking up principles, and thereby putting our minds 
into the disposal of others. 

§ 7. We must therefore, if we will pro- 
Ceed as reason advises, adapt our methods thod^of adT* 
of inquiry to the nature of the ideas we ex- vancing 
amine, and the truth we search after. Ge- knowledge is 
neral and certain truths are only founded in ^^ consider- 
the habitudes and relations of abstract ideas. ™^^ j^g^^ 
A sagacious and methodical application of 
our thoughts, for the finding out these relations, is the 
only way to discover all that can be put with truth and 
certainty concerning them into general propositions^ 
By what steps we are to proceed in these, is to be learned 
in the schools of the mathematicians, who from very 
plain and easy beginnings, by gentle degrees, and a 
continued chain of reasonings, proceed to the discovery 
and demonstration of truths, that appear at first sight 
beyond human capacity. The art of finding proofs, 
and the admirable methods they have invented for the 
singling out, and laying in order, those intermediate 
ideas, that demonstratively show the equality or in- 
equality of unapplicable quantities, is that which has car- 
ried them so far, and produced such wonderful and un- 
expected discoveries : but whether something like this, 
in respect of other ideas, as well as those of magnitude, 
may not in time be found out, I will not determine. 
This, I think, I may say, that if other ideas, that are 
the real as well as nominal essences of their species, were 
pursued in the way familiar to mathematicians, they 
would carry our thoughts farther, and with greater evi- 
dence and clearness, than possibly we are apt to imagine. 
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tiy which § 8. This gave me the confidence to 
morality also advance that conjecture, which I suggest, 
may be made chap. iii. viz. that morality is capable of 
dearer. demonstration, as well as mathematics. For 
the ideas that ethics are convei'sant about being all real 
essences, and such as I imagine have a discoverable con- 
nexion and agreement one with another ; so far as we 
can find their habitudes and relations, so far we shall be 
possessed of certain, real, and general truths : and I doubt 
not, but, if a right method were taken, a great part of 
morality might be made out with that clearness, that 
could leave, to a considering man, no more reason to 
doubt, than he could have to doubt of the truth of pro- 
positions in mathematics, which have been demonstrated 
to him. 

But know- ^ 9. In our search after the knowledge 
ledge of bo- of substances, our want of ideas, that are 
dies is to be suitable to such a way of proceeding, obliges 
iX Wx- "^ *° ^ ^^^^ different method. We ad- 
venence^^' vance not here, as in the other (where our 
abstract ideas are real as well as nominal 
essences) by contemplating our ideas, and considering 
their relations and correspondencies ; that helps us Yery 
little, foi' the reasons, that in another place we have at 
large set down. By which I think it is evident, that 
substances afford matter of very little general know- 
ledge ; and the bare contemplation of their abstract 
ideas will carry us but a very little way in the search of 
truth and certainty. What then are we to do for the 
improvement of our knowledge in substantial beings ? 
Here we are to take a quite contrary course ; the want 
of ideas of their real essences, sends us from our own 
tiioughts to the things themselves, as they exist. Expe- 
rience here must teach me what reason cannot ; and it 
is by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what 
other qualities co-exist with those of my complex idea, 
v. g. whether that yellow, heavy, fusible body, I call 
gtdd, be malleable, or no; which experience (whidh 
way ever it prove, in that particular body, I examine) 
makes me not certain, that it is so in all, or any other 
yeUow, heavy, fusible bodies^ but that which I have 
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tpied. Because it ia nq consequence pue way or th^ 
other from my complex idea; the neoeasity or iqcour 
sistence of malleability hath no visible connexion with 
the combination of that colouri weight, and fusibility 
in any body. What I have said here pf the nPPSi^ftl 
essence of gold, supposed to consist pf a body of such ^ 
determinate colour, weight, and fusibility, wjll hold 
true, if malleableness, fixedness and solubility in aqui^ 
regia be added to it. Our reasonings from these idp^s 
wfil carry us but a little way in the certain dispovery of 
the other properties in those masses pf matter wherpin 
ell these are to be found. Because the other prpperUps 
of such bodies;, depending not on thesie, but op that un^' 
known real essence, on which these also dependi we qm^ 
not by them discover the rest ; we can go np farther thqij 
the simple ideas of our nominal essence will carry ^si» 
which is very little beyond themselves ; and sp Afford ys 
but very sparingly any certain, universal, and useful 
truths. For upon trial having found that particular piece 
{and all others of that colour, weight, and fusibilitv, thgt 
I ever tried) malleable, that also makes noiv peraaps ^ 
part of my complex idea, part of my nprninal ess^ppe of 
gold; whereby though J make my complex idea, to 
which I affix the name gold, to consist of more simple 
ideas than before ; yet still it not containing the real 
essence pf any species of bodies, it helps me x\q^ per*- 
tfdnly to know (I say to know, perhaps it n^ay to eppr 
jecture) the other remaining properties of that bpdyt 
farther than they have a visible connexion with spniP Pr 
all of the simple ideas, that make up my nominal essen^, 
Fw example, I cannot be certain from this cpmplei^ 
idea, whether gpld be fixed, or no ; because* ^s before, 
there is no necessary connexion or inconsistence tp h^ 
discovered betwixt a complex idea of a body yellpw> 
heavy, fusible, malleable ; betwixt tliese, I say, apd fix- 
4gdness ; so that I may certainly know» that in wh/itso?- 
ever body these are found, there fixedness is spre tp b.e> 
Here again (ov assurance, I must apply my^lf to expe^ 
rience ; as far as that reaches, I may have certain kpowf^ 
ledge, but no farther. 
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This may ^ ^^' ' ^^^^ °^** '^"* * ™^°» adcust6med 
procure uj to rational and regular experiments, shall be 
convenience^ able to see farther into the nature of bodies, 
not science, ^jjj guess righter at their yet unknown pro- 
perties, than one that is a stranger to them : but yet, 
as I have said, this is but judgment and opinion, not 
knowledge and certainty. This way of getting and im- 
proving our knowledge in substances only by experience 
and history, which is all that the weakness of our facul* 
ties in this state of mediocrity, which we are in in this 
world, can attain to ; makes me suspect, that natural 
philosophy is not capable of being made a science. We 
are able, I imagine, to reach very little general know- 
ledge concerning the species of bodies, and their several 
properties. Exi)eriments and historical observations we 
may have, from which we may draw advantages of ease 
and health, and thereby increase our stock of conveni- 
€ncies for this life ; but beyond this I fear our talents reach 
not, nor are our faculties, as I guess, able to advance. 
^ „ ^ § 11. From whence it is obvious to con^ 
for moral clude, that since our faculties are not fitted 
Imowledge to penetrate into the internal fabric and 
«nd natural real essences of bodies ; but yet plainly dis- 

knowledge of ourselves, enough to lead us 
into a full and clear discovery of our duty and great con^- 
cemment ; it will become us, as rational creatures, to 
employ those faculties we have about what they are most 
adapted to, and follow the direction of nature, where it 
seems to point us out the way. For it is rational to 
conclude that our proper employment lies in those 
inquiries, and in that sort of knowledge which is most 
suited to our natural capacities, and carries in it our 
^freatest interest, i. e. the condition of our eternal estate. 
Hence I think I may conclude, that morality is the pro- 
per science and business of mankind in general ; (who 
are both concerned, and fitted to search out their sum<> 
mum bonum) as several arts, conversant about several 
parts of nature^ are the lot and private talent of parti- 
cular men, for the common use of human life, and their 
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own particular subsistence in this world* Of what con-* 
sequence the discovery of one natural body, and its pro- 
perties, may be to human life, the whole great continent 
of America is a convincing instance : whose ignorance 
in useful arts, and want of the greatest part of the con* 
veniencies of life, in a country that abounded with all 
sorts of natural plenty, I think may be attributed to 
their ignorance of what was to be found in a very ordi- 
nary despicable stone, I mean the mineral of iron. And 
whatevfer we think of our parts or improvements in this 
part of the world, where knowledge and plenty seem to 
vie with each other ; yet to any one, that will seriously 
reflect on it, I suppose it will appear past doubt, that 
were the use of iron lost among us, we should in a few 
^es be unavoidably reduced to the wants and ignorance 
of the ancient savage Americans, whose natural endow- 
ments and provisions come no way short of those of the 
most flourishing and polite nations. So that he who 
first made known the use of that contemptible mineral, 
may be truly styled the father of arts, and author of 
plenty. 

^ 12* I would not therefore be thought g^t must be- 
to disesteem, or dissuade the study of nature, ware of hy- 
I readily agree the contemplation of his potheses and 
works gives us occasion to admire, revere, wrong pnn- 
and glorify their author : and, if rightly di* ^^ ^^' 
rected, may be of greater benefit .to mankind, than the 
monuments of exemplary charity, that have at so great 
charge been raised by the founders of hospitals and alms- 
houses. He that first invented printing, discovered the 
use of the compass, or made public the virtue and right 
use of kin kina, did more for the propagation of know^ 
ledge, for the supply and increase of useful commodities, 
and saved more from the grave, than those who built 
colleges, work-houses, and hospitals. All that I would 
say, is, that we should not be too forwardly possessed 
with the opinion, or expectation of knowledge, where it 
is not to be had ; or by ways that will not attain to it : 
that we should not take doubtful systems for complete 
sciences^ nor unintelligible notions for scientifical de- 
monstrations. In the knowledge of bodies^ we must 
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be content to gl^m what wq can from particular eicperi') 
ments ; since we cannot, from a discovery of their real 
essence?, grasp at a time whole sheaves, and in bundles 
comprehend the nature and properties of whole speqi^ 
together. Where our inquiry is concerning co-existr 
ence, or repugnancy to co-exist, which by contempla* 
tion of our ideas we cannot discover ; there experiencei 
observation, and natural history must give us by our 
senses, and by retail, an insight into corporeal substances^ 
The knowledge of bodies we must get by our senses^ 
warily employed in taking notice of their qualities and 
operations on one another ; and what we hope to know 
of separate spirits in this world, we must, I think, expect 
only from revelation. He that shall consider how little 
general maxims, precarious principles, and hypothesQs 
laid down at pleasure, have promoted true knowledge, 
or helped to satisfy the inquiries of rational men after 
real improvements ; how little, I say, the setting out at 
that end has, for many ages together, advanced men's 
progress towards the knowledge of natural philosophy ; 
will think we have reason to thank those, who in this 
latter age have taken another course, and have trod out 
to us^ though not an easier way to learned ignorapcfa, 
yet a surer way to profitable knowledge, 

§ 13. Not that we may not, to e^^plain 
The true use ^xiy phaenomena of nature, make use of any 
ofhypothe- pj^obajjie hypothesis whatsoever: hypother 
ses, if they are well made, are at lea^t great 
helps to the memory, and often direct |is to new disco^ 
veiies. But my meaning is, that we should not take 
up any one too hastily (which the mind, that would 
always penetrate into the causes of things, and have 
principles to rest on, is very apt to do) till we have very 
well examined particulars, and made several exp^ 
ments, in that thing which we would explain by our 
hypothesis, and see whether it will agree to them all; 
whether our principles will carry us quite through, and 
not be as inconsistent with one phs&nomenon of nature, 
as they seem to accommodate and explain another. And 
nt least that we take care, that the name of prinpiple^ 

4eQ(?ive u^ npti nor iinpo^^ ^n us, by making us r^eme 
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that for an unquestionable truth, which is really at best 
but a very doubtful conjecture, such as are most (I had 
almost said all) of the hypotheses in natural philosophy. 

§ 14, But whether natural philosophy clear and 
be capable of certainty or no, the ways to distinct idea6 
enlarge * our knowledge, as far as we are witb settled^ 
capable, seem to me, in short, to be these na»es, and 

. * the nnoine 

*«^0 : ^ of thoge 

First, the first is to get and settle in our wliich show 
minds determined ideas of those things, their agree* 
whereof we have general or specific names ; ^^^^ ^ ~" 
at least so many of them as we would con- arctlie ways 
sider and improve our knowledge in, or to enlarge 
reason about. And if they be specific ideas ^J know.. 
of substances, we should endeavour also to ^^ 
make them as complete as we can, whereby I mean, 
that we should put together as many simple ideas, as, 
lieing constantly observed to co-exist, may perfectly 
determine the species : and each of those simple ideas, 
which are the ingredients of our complex ones, should 
be clear and distinct in our minds. For it being evU 
dent, that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas ; as 
far as they are either imperfect, confused, or obscure, 
we cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear 
knowledge. 

Secondly, the other is the art of finding out those in- 
termediate ideas, which may show us the agreement or 
repugnancy of our ideas, which cannot be immediately 
compared. 

§ 15. That these two (and not the rely- Mathema- 
' ing on maxims, and drawing consequences tics, an in- 
from some general propositions) are the right stance of it. 
methods of improving our knowledge in the ideas of 
other modes besides those of quantity, the consideration 
of mathematical knowledge will easily inform us. Where 
first we shall find, that he that has not a peifect and 
clear idea of those angles, or figures of which he desire3 
to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable of any 
knowledge about them. Suppose but a man not to have 
a perfect exact idea of a right angle, a scalenum, or tra- 
pezium ; and there is nothing more certain, than that 
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he will in vain seek any demonstration about them. 
Farther, it is evident, that it was not the influence of 
those maxims, which are taken for principles in mathe- 
matics, that hath led the masters of that science into 
those wonderful discoveries they have made. Let a man 
of good parts know all the maxims generally made use 
of in mathematics ever so perfectly, and contemplate 
their extent and consequences as much as he pleases, he 
will by their assistance, I suppose, scarce ever come to 
know that the square of the hypothenuse in a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the squares of the two other 
sides. The knowledge, that the ^vhole is equal to all 
its parts, and if you take equals from equals, the re- 
mainder will be equal, &c» helped him not, I presume, 
to this demonstration : and a man may, I think, pore 
long enough on those axioms, without ever seeing one 
jot the more of mathematical truths. They have been 
discovered by the thoughts otherwise applied : the mind 
had other objects, other views before it, far different 
from those maxims, when it first got the knowledge of 
such truths in mathematics, which men well enough 
acquainted with those received axioms, but ignorant of 
their method who first made these demonstrations, can 
never sufficiently admire. And who knows what me- 
thods, to enlarge our knowledge in other parts of science, 
may hereafter be invented, answering that of algebra in 
mathematics, which so readily finds out the ideas of 
quantities to measure others by ; whose equality or pro- 
portion we could otherwise very hardly, or, perhaps, 
never come to know ? 



CHAP. XIIL 



Somefarther Considerations concerning our Knowledge. 

Our know- § 1. OuR knowledge, as in other things, 

ledge partly ^^ jjj ^^a^^ has SO great a conformity with 

^tlTw. ^"^ sight, that it is neither wholly neces- 

luntary. sary, nor wholly voluntary. If our know- 
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ledge were altogether necessary, all men's knowledge 
would not only be alike, but every man would know all 
that is knowable: and if it were wholly voluntary, some 
men so little regard or value it, that they would hav^ 
extreme little, or none at all. Men that have senses 
cannot choose but receive some ideas by them ; and if 
they have memory, they cannot but retain some of 
them ; and if they have any distinguishing faculty, can- 
not but perceive the agreement or disagreement of some 
of them one with another : as he that has eyes, if he 
will open them by day, cannot but see some objects, and 
perceive a difference in them. But though a man with 
his eyes open in the light, cannot but see ; yet there be 
certain objects, which he may choose whether he will 
turn his eyes to ; there may be in his reach a book con- 
taining pictures and discourses, capable to delight or 
instruct him, which yet he may never have the will 
to open, never take the pains to look into. 

§ 2. There is also another thing in a ^ ,. 
man's power, and that is, though he turns cation^vo^" 
his eyes sometimes towards an object, yet he luntary; but 
may choose whether he will curiously survey we know as 
it, and with an intent application endea- n^^"^^^' 
your to observe accurately all that is visible pkase, 
in it. But yet what he does see, he cannot 
see otherwise than he does. It depends not on his will 
to see that black which appears yellow ; nor to persuade 
liim'self, that what actually scalds him, feels cold. The 
earth will not appear painted with flowers, nor the 
fields covered with verdure, whenever he has a mind to 
it : in the cold winter he cannot help seeing it white 
and hoary, if he will look abroad. Just thus is it with 
our understanding : all that is voluntary in our know- 
ledge, is the employing or withholding any pf our facul- 
ties, from this or that sort of objects, and a more or less 
-accurate survey of them : but they being employed, our 
will hath no power to determine the knowledge of the 
mind one way or other ; that is done only by the objects 
themselves, as far as they are clearly discovered. And 
therefore, as far as men's senses are conversant about 
external objects, the mind cannot but receive those 
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ideas which are presented by them, and be informed of 
the existence of thingfS without: and so far as men's 
thoughts converse with their own determined ideas, 
they cannot but, in some measure, observe the agree-- 
ment or disagreement that is to be found amongst some 
of them, which is so far knowledge : and if they have 
names for those ideas which they have thus considered, 
they must needs be assured of the truth of those propo- 
sitionS) which express that agreement or disagreement 
they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinced 
of those truths/ For what ,a man sees, he cannot but 
see ; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that 
he perceives. 

^ . § 3. Thus he that has got the ideas of 

numfes! ^^ numbers, and hath taken the pains to com- 
pare one, two, and three to six, cannot 
choose but know that they are equal : he that hath got 
the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to measure 
its angles, and their magnitudes, is certain that its three 
angles are equal to two right oxies ; and can as little 
doubt of that, as of this truth, '* that it is impossible for 
" the same thing to be,' and not to be." 

He also that hath the idea of an intelli- 

In natural ^^^^ ^^^ f^^jj ^^^^ ^^^,^ ^' ^^j^ . ^^ 

religion. d^p^ndi^g ^^ another, who is eternal, omni^ 
potent, perfectly wise and good, will as certainly know 
that man is to honour, fear, and obey God, as that the 
sun shines when he sees it. For if he hath but the ideas 
of two such beings in his mind, and will turn his 
thoughts that way, and consider them, he will as cer- 
tainly find, that the inferioir, finite and dependent, is 
under an obligation to obey the supreme and infinite, as 
he is certain to find, that three, four, and seven are less 
than fifteen, if he will consider and compute those num« 
bers ; nor can he be surer in a clear morning that th^ 
sun is risen, if he will but open his eyes, and turn them 
that way. But yet these truths, being ever so certain, 
ever so clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of 
them, who will never take the pains to employ his Acui- 
ties, as he should, to inform himself about them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of Judgment 

^ 1. The understanding faculties being Ourtnow- 
given to man, not barely for speculation, but ledge being 
also for the conduct of his lifei man would shorty we 
be at a great loss, if he had nothing to ^»^* ^^ 
direct him but what has the certainty of ^"^^ 
true knowledge. For that being very short and scanty^ 
M we have seen, he would be often utterly in the dark, 
and in most of the actions of his life, perfectly at a 
stand) had he nothing to guide him in the absence of 
dear and certain knowledge^ He that will not eat, till 
be has demonstration that it will nourish him ; he that 
will not stir, till he infallibly knows the business he goes 
about will succeed ; will have little else to do, but to 
sat iStill and perish. 

: § 3. Therefore as God has set some \^at use to 
things in broad day flight ; as he has given be made of 
us some certain knowledge, though limited ^^^ twilight 
to a few things in comparison, probably, as '*^*^- 
a taste of what intellectual creatures are capable of, to 
excite in us a desire and endeavour after a better state : 
so in the greatest part of our concernments he has 
afforded us only the twilight, as I may so say, of proba^ 
bility ; suitable, I presume, to that state of mediocrity 
iand probationership, he has been pleased to place us in 
here ; wherein, to check our over-confidence and pre- 
sumption, we might by every day's experience be made 
sensible of our short-sightedness and liableness to errour; 
the sense whereof might be a constant admonition to us, 
to spend the days of this our pilgrimage with industry 
a,nd carC) in the search and following of that way, which 
might lead us to a state of greater jjerfection : it being 
highly rational to think, even were revelation silent in 
the case, that as men employ those talents God has given 
them here, they shall accordingly receive their rewards 
at the close of the day, when their sun shall set, and 
night shall put an end to their labours. 
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Judgment h ^* The faculty which God has given 

supplies the man to supply the want of clear and certain 

want of knowledge, in cases where that cannot be 

knowledge, j^^^^ j^ judgment: whereby the mind takes 

its ideas to agree or disagree ; or which is the same, any 
proposition to be true or false, without perceiving a 
demonstrative evidence in the proofs. The mind some- 
times exercises this judgment out of necessity, where 
demonstrative proofs and certain knowledge are not to 
be had ; and sometimes out of laziness, unskilfulness, or 
haste, even where demonstrative and certain proofe are 
to be had. Men often stay not warily to examine the 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas, which they are 
desirous or concerned to know ; but either incapable of 
such attention as is requisite in a long train of grada- 
tions, or impatient of delay, lightly cast their eyes on, 
or wholly pass by the proofs ; and so without making 
out the demonstration, determine of the agreement or 
disagreement of two ideas, as it were by a view of them 
las they are at a distance, and take it be the one or 
the other, as seems most likely to them upon such a 
loose survey. This faculty of the mind, when it is ex- 
ercised immediately about things, is called judgment: 
when about truths delivered in words, is most com- 
monly called assent or dissent : which being the most 
usual way, wherein the mind has occasion to employ 
this faculty, I shall under these terms treat of it, as least 
liable in our language to equivocation. 

Judgment is ^ ^' '^^^^ ^^e mind has two faculties, 

the presum- conversant about truth and falsehood. 

ing things to First, knowledge, whereby it certainly 

be so, with- perceives, and is undoubtedly satisfied of 

oatperceiv- *, i. j» 1 /? -j 

ing It. *"^ agreement or disagreement of any ideas. 

Secondly, judgment, which is the putting 
ideas together, or separating them from one another in 
the mind, when their certain agreement or disagi*eement 
is not perceived, but presumed to be so ; which is, as 
the word imports, taken to be so before it certainly ap- 
pears. And if it so unites, or separates them, as in 
reality things are, it is right judgment. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of Frohahility. 

§ 1. As demonstration is the showing the 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas, by ^[2 app^- 
the intervention of one or more proofs, ance of 
which have a constant^ immutable, and visi- agreement 
ble connexion one with another; so proba- ^^^aUible 
bility is nothing but the appearance of such 
an agreement or disagreement, by the intervention of 
proofs, whose connexion is not constant and immutable, 
or at least is not perceived to be so, but is, or appears 
for the most part to be so, and is enough to induce the 
mind to judge the proposition to be true or false, rather 
than the contrary. For example : in the demonstration 
of it a man perceives the certain immutable connexion 
there is of equality between the three angles of a trian- 
gle, and those intermediate ones which are made use of 
to show their equality to two right ones ; and so by an 
intuitive knowledge of the agreement or disagreement 
of the intermediate ideas in each step of the progress, the 
whole series is continued with an evidence, which clearly 
shows the agreement or disagreement of those three 
angles in equality to two right ones : and thus he has 
certain knowledge that it is so. But another man, who 
never took the pains to observe the demonstration, hear- 
ing a mathematician, a man of credit, affirm the three 
angles of a triangle to be equal to two right ones, assents 
to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which case the founda- 
tion of his assent is the probability of the thing, the 
proof being such as for the most part carries truth with it: 
the man, on whose testimony he receives it, not being 
wont to affirm any thing contrary to, or besides his know- 
ledge, especially in matters of this kind. So that that 
which causes his assent to this proposition, that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, that which 
makes him take th^se ideas to agree, without ]qiowing 

VOJi. II. ft 
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them to, do so, is the wonted veracity of the speaker in 
otherxases, or his supposed veracity in this. 
It is to Sup- h ^' ^"^ knowledge, as has been shown, 
ply the want being very narrow, and we not happy enough 
of know- to find certain truth in every thing which we 
^^* have occasion to consider ; most of the pro- 

positions we think, reason, discourse, nay act upon, are 
such, as we cannot have undoubted knowledge of their 
truth ; yet some of them lx)rder so near upon certainty, 
that we make no doubt at all about them ; but assent 
to them as firmly, and act, according to that assent, as 
resolutely, as if they were infallibly demonstrated, and 
that our knowledge of them was perfect and certain. 
But there being degrees herein from the very neigh- 
bourhood of certainty and demonstration, quite down to 
improbability and unlikeness, even to the confines of im^ 
possibility ; and also degrees of assent from full assur^* 
ance and confidence, quite down to conjecture, doubt, 
and distrust : I shall come now, (having, as I think, 
found out the bounds of human knowledge and certain-^ 
ty) in the next place, to consider the several degrees and 
grounds of probability, and assent or faith* 
Being that § 3. Probability is likeliness to be true» 
which makes the very notation of the word signifying 
Ain^^* to!^ be ^^^^ ^ proposition, for which there be ar- 
tnte before guments or proofs, to make it pass or be 
we know received for true. The entertainment the 
themtobeso. mind gives this sort of propositions, is called 
belief, assent, or opinion, which is the admitting or re- 
ceiving any proposition for true, upon arguments or 
proofs that are found to persuade us to receive it aa 
true, without certain knowledge that it is so. And 
hel'ein lies the difference between probability and cer-* 
talnty, faith and knowledge, that in all th^ parts of 
knowledge there is intuition ; each immediate idea, each 
step has its visible and certain connexion ; in belief, not 
so. That which makes me believe is something ex- 
traneous to the thing I believe ; something not evident- 
ly joined on both sides to, and so not manifestly show- 
ing the agreement or disagreement of those ideas that 
are under consideration. 
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§ 4. Probability then, being to supply rp. 
the defect of mt knowledge, and to guide ^Xw. 
us where that fails, is always conversant lityaretwo; 
dbout propositions, whereof we have no cer- conformity 
tainty, but only some inducements to re* ^t^^w-^^wn 
ueive them for true. The grounds of it are, (^^™tesd- 
in short, these two following. mony of 

Flrstj the conformity of any thing with ^^^^ «»P«* 
our own knowledge, observation, and expe- "®^^* 
riettce. 

Secondly, the testimony of others, vouching their ob- 
servation and experience. In the testimony of others, 
is to be considered, 1. The number. 2. The integrity. 
8. The skill of the witnesses. 4. The design of the au- 
thor, where it is a testimony out of a book cited, fl. Thfe 
consistency of the parts, and circumstances of the rela- 
tion. 6. Contrary testimonies. 

^ 5. Probability wanting that intuitive j^^ ^j^ ^ 
evidence, which infallibly determines the theargu- 
understanding, and produces certain know- ments pro 
ledge, the mind, if it would proceed ration- ^^^ , 
«lly, ought to examine all the grounds of eltMaLJedbe- 
probability) and see how they make more or fore we come 
less for or against any proposition, before toajudg- 
it assents to, or dissents from it ; and upon "®^*^' 
a due balancing the whole, reject, or receive it, with a 
more or less firm assent, proportionally to the prepon- 
derattcy of the greater grounds of probability on one 
side or the other. For example : 

If I myself see a man walk on the ice, it is past pro- 
bability ; it is knowledge ; but if another tells me he saw 
a man in England, in the midst of a sharp winter, walk 
upon water hardened with cold } this has So great con- 
formity with what is usually observed to happen, that I 
am disposed by the nature of the thing itself to assent to 
it, unless some manifest suspicion attend the relation of 
that matter of fact. But if the same thing be told t6 
one born between the tropics, who never saw nor heard 
of any such thing before, there the whole probability 
relies on testimony : and as the relators are more in 
nuipber, and of ipore credit, and have no interest tq 
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speak contrary to the truth ; so that matter of fact is 
like to find more or less belief. Though to a man whose 
experience has always been quite contrary, and who 
has never heard of any thing like it, the most untainted 
credit of a witness will scarce be able to find belief. As 
it happened to a Dutch ambassador, who entertaining 
the King of Siam with the particularities of Holland, 
which he was inquisitive after, amongst other things 
told him, that the water in his country would sometimes, 
in cold weather, be so hard, that men walked upon it, 
and that it would bear an elephant if he were there. 
To which the king replied, " Hitherto I have believed 
" the strange things you have told me, because I look 
^^ upon you as a sober fairman, but now I am sure you 
'' lye/' 

Theybeinip § ^* ^V^^ these grounds depends the 
capable of probability of any proposition : and as the 
^reat va- conformity of our knowledge, as the certain- 
nety. ^y of observations, as the frequency and con- 

stancy of experience, and the number and credibility of 
testimonies, do more or less agree or disagree with it, 
so is any proposition in itself more or less probable. 
There is another, I confess, which though by itself it 
be no true ground of probability, yet is often made use 
of for one, by which men most commonly regulate 
their assent, and upon which they pin their faith more 
than any thing else, and that is the opinion of others : 
though there cannot be a more dangerous thing to rely 
on, nor more likely to mislead one ; since there is much 
more falsehood and errour among men, than truth and 
knowledge. And if the opinions and persuasions of 
others, whom we know and think well of, be a ground 
of assent, men have reason to be Heathens in Japan, 
Mahometans in Turkey, Papists in Spain, Protestants in 
England,^ and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong 
ground of assent I shall have occasion to speak more at 
large in another place. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Of the Degrees of Assent. 

§ 1 . The grounds of probability we have Our assent 
laid down in the foregoing chapter ; as they ^"g^| ^ ^ 
are the foundations on which our assent is thfCToun^ 
built, so are they also the measure whereby of probabili- 
its several degrees are, or ought to be regu- ty. 
lated : only we are to take notice, that whatever grounds 
of probability there may be, they yet operate no farther 
on the mind, which searches after truth, and endea- 
vours to judge right, than they appear ; at least in the 
first judgment or search that the mind makes. I con- 
fess, in the opinions men have, and firmly stick to, in 
the world, their assent is not always from an actual 
view of the reasons that at first prevailed with them-: 
it being in many cases almost impossible, and in most 
very hard, even for those who have very admirable 
memories, to retain all the proofs, which upon a due 
examination made them embrace that side of the ques- 
tion. It suffices that they have once with care and fair- 
ness sifted the matter as far as they could ; and that 
they have searched into all the particulars, that they 
could imagine to give any light to the question : and 
with the best of their skill cast up the account upon the 
whole evidence ; and thus having once found on which 
side the probability lappeared to them, after as full and 
exact an enquiry as they can make, they lay up the con- 
clusion in their memories, as a truth they have discover- 
ed; and for the future they remain satisfied with the 
testimony of their memories, that this is the opinion, 
that by the proofs they have once seen of it deserves 
such a degree of their assent as they afford it. 

§ 2. This is all that the greatest pa;-t of xhesecannot 
men are capable of doing, in regulating always be 
their opinions and judgments ; unless a man actually in 

will exact of them, either to retain distinctly 7^®^^ *^^ , 
. ^, . . 11 ^1 n • then we must. 

m theu: memories all the proofs concernmg 
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content our- ^^7 probable truth, and that too in the same 
selves with order, and regular deduction of consequences 
the remem- in which they have formerly placed or seen 
brance t at ,j^ which <sometimes is enough to fill a 

we once saw ' . , o 

ground for large voluHie on one single question : or else 
such adegree they must require a man, for every opinion 
of assent. jjj^^ jjg embraces, every day to exapiine the 
proofs : both which are impossible. It is imavoidaUe 
therefore that the meniory be relied on in the case^ and 
that men be persuaded of several opinions, whereof the 
proofs are not actually in their thoughts ; nay, which 
perhaps they are not able actually to recal. Without 
this the greatest part of men must be either very sceptics, 
or change every moment, and yield themselves up to 
whoever, having lately studied the question, offers them 
arguments ; which, for want of memory, they are not 
able presently to answer. 

The ill con- ^3.1 cannot but own, that men's stidc«> 
flejuence of Jug ^q tji^jj. p^^ judgment, and adhering 

former iudir- ^^^7 *^ conclusions formerly made, is often 
ments were the cause of great obstinacy in errour and 
not rightly mistake. But the fault is not that they rely 
made. ^^ ^jj^jj. memories for what they have before 

well judged ; but because they judged before they b^ 
well examined, May we not find a great number (not 
to say the greatest part) of men that think they have 
formed right judgments of several matters ; and that for 
no other reason, but because they never thought otherr 
wise? who imagine themselves to have judged right, 
only because they never questioned, never examined 
their own opinions? Which is indeed to think they 
judged right, because they never iudged at all : and yet 
these of all men hold their opinions with the greatest 
stiffness ; those being generally the most fierce md firm 
In their tenets, who have least (Examined them* What 
we once know, we are certain is so : and we may he se- 
cure, that there are no latent proofs undiscovered, which 
may overturn our knowledge, or bring it in doubt. But, 
in matters of probabiUty, it is not in every case we can 
be 6|ire that we have aU the particulars before us, that 
any way concern the question ; and that tlk^vp U ^9 
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evidence bebindt and y^t u^seeot which mftf cfiit tbe 
probability on the otb^ side^ god outweigh aU that at 
present seems to preponderate with ys. Who almost |p 
there that bath the leisure, patience, and meaps, tp ooV 
lect together all the proofs concerning most of th^ opi^ 
pion9 he hg^^ so as safely to conclude tb^t ha bath a clegr 
and AiU view ; and that there is qo more to b^ alWgad 
for his better information ? And yet we are forced to d^ 
termine ourselves on the one side or other. The conduct 
of our lives, ^nd the management of our great concern^* 
will not bear delay : for those depend, for the most part» 
on the determination of our judgm/^ntin points whereifi 
we are npt capable of certain and demonstrative knowr 
ledge, and wherein it is necessary for us to embrace (h# 
qm side or the other. 

% 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to ^^^ . j^^ 
the greatest part erf men^ if not aU» to have use of U, i« 
sseveral opinions, without certain and indubi-* wtuai ch^^ 
table proofs of their truth; and it carries top ri^F wd for- 
greatw imputation of ignorance, ligbtne^, ©trance. 
qr folly, fi3r men to quit and renounce their former te» 
nets presently upon the offer of an argument, whieb 
they cannot immediately an^er, and show tbo vmM^ 
ciency of; it would methinks become fil men to main" 
tain peai^e, and the common c^ces of humanity and 
^adshipf in the diversity pf opinions : sinee we eannot 
reasonably ej^pect, that any one should readily and <^ 
aequioMsly quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with 
a blind resignation to an authority, which the imdeivi 
standing of man acknowledges not^ For however it 
may often mistake, it can own no other guide but re^** 
son, nor blindly submit to the will and dictateis erf an^* 

other^ If he, you would bring over to your sentimentf, 
be one that e^^amines be&re he assents, you must ^y% 
him leave at bis leisure to go over the account a|faii|ft 
and, recalling what is out of his mind, ei^amine all t\m 
particulars, to see on which side the advantage lies ; an4 
if he will not think our arguments of weight enough to 
engage him a-new in so much pains, it is but what we 
often do piirselves in the like case ; and we should t£^e 

it amiss if ptbei^ should preso^il^ to us what pointu vi& 
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should study. And if he be one who takes his opinions 
upon trust, how can we imagine that he should renounce 
those tenets which time and custom have so settled in 
his mind, that he thinks them self-evident, and of an 
unquestionable certainty ; or which he takes to be im- 
pressions he has received from God himself, or from men 
sent by him ? How can we expect, I say, that opinions 
thus settled should be given up to the arguments or au- 
thority of a stranger, or adversary? especially if there be 
any suspicion of interest or design, as there never fails 
to be, where men find themselves ill treated ? We should 
do well to commiserate our mutual ignorance, and en- 
deavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair ways of 
information ; and not instantly treat others ill, as obsti- 
nate and perverse, because they will not renounce their 
own and receive our opinions, or at least those we would 
force upon them, when it is more than probable, that 
we are no less obstinate in not embracing some of theirs. 
For where is the man that has incontestable evidence of 
the truth of all that he holds, or of the falsehood of all 
he condemns ; or can say that he has examined to the 
bottom all his own, or other men's opinions ? The ne- 
cessity of believing, without knowledge, nay often upon 
very slight groynds, in this fleeting state of action and 
blindnes we are in, should make us more busy and 
careful to inform ourselves, than constrain others. At 
least those, who have not thoroughly examined to the 
bottom all their own tenets, must confess they are unfit 
to prescribe to others; and are unreasonable in imposing 
that as truth on other men's belief, which they them^ 
sdves have not searched into, nor weighed the argu- 
ments of probability, on which they should receive or 
reject it. Those who have fairly and truly examined, 
and are thereby got past doubt in all the doctrines they 
profess and govern themselves by, would have a juster 
pretence to require others to follow them : but these are 
so few in number, and find so little reason to be magis- 
terial in their opinions, that nothing insolent and im- 
perious is to be expected from them : and there is rea- 
son to think, that if men were better instructed them- 
selves, they would be less imposing on others. 
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§ 5. But to return to the grounds of Probability 
assent, and the several degrees of it, we are is either of 
to take notice, that the propositions we re- matter of 
ceive upon inducements of probability, are ^^^ ^J^ ®P®" 

r X -^ ., , f x* culation. 

ot two sorts ; either concerning some parti- 
cular existence, or, as it is usually termed, matter of 
fact, which falling under observation, is capable of hu- 
man testimony ; or else concerning things, which being 
beyond the discovery of our senses, are not capable of 
any such testimony. 

§ ^6. Concerning the first of these, viz. r^j^^ ^^^^^^ 
particular matter of fact. rent experi- 

First, where any particular thing, con- enceofall 
sonant lo the constant observation of our- ^^}^ ™®" 
selves and others in the like case, comes produces as- 
attested by the concurrent reports of all that surance ap- 
mention it, we receive it as easily, and build proacbing to 
as firmly upon it, as if it were certain know- ^^^^^^^S®- 
ledge : and we reason and act thereupon with as little 
doubt, as if it were perfect demonstration. Thus, if all 
Englishmen who have occasion to mention it, should 
affirm that it froze in England the last winter, or that 
there were swallows seen there in the summer ; I thitik 
a man could almost as little doubt of it, as that seven 
and four are eleven. The first therefore, and highest 
degree of probability, is, when the general consent of all 
men, in all ages, as far as it can be known, concurs 
with a man's constant and never failing experience in 
like cases, to confirm the truth p£ any particular matter 
of fact attested by fair witnesses ; such are all the stated 
constitutions and properties of bodies, and the regular 
proceedings of causes and effects in the ordinary course 
of nature. This we call an argument from the nature 
of things themselves. For what our own and other 
men's constant observation has found always to be after 
the same manner, that we with reason conclude to be 
the effect of steady and regular causes, though they 
come not within the reach of our knowledge. Thus, 
that fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, and changed 
the colour or consistency in wood or charcoal ; that iron 
sunk in water, and swam in quicksilver : these and the 
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like propositions about particular facts^ being agreeiible 
to our constant experience, as often as we have to do 
with these matters : and being generally spoke of (when 
mentioned by others) as things found constantly ta be 
so, and therefore not so much as controverted by any 
body ; we ar^ put past doubt, that a relation affirming 
any such thing to have been, or any predication that it 
will happen again in the same manner, is very true. 
These probabilities rise so near to a certainty, that they 
govern our thoughts as absolutely, and influence all our 
actions as fully, as the most evident demonstration ; and 
in what concerns us, we make little or no difference 
between them and certain knowledge. Our belief thus 
grounded, rises to assurance* 

§ 7. Secondly, the next degree of prot 
SSi^t »^WUty is, when I find by my own expe- 
«ran1t^ rience, and the agreement of all others that 
rieneefortlie mention it, a thing to be, for the most part, 
v^ w^ so ; and that the particular instance of it is 
Idenc^ ^^" attested by many and undoubted witnesses, 

V. g« history giv ing us such an account of 
men in all ages ; and my own experience, as far as I had 
nn opportunity to observe, confirming it, that niost men 
prefer their private advantage to the public ; if all bis^ 
torians that write of Tiberius say that Tiberius did so, 
)t is extremely probable. And in this case, our assent 
has a sufficient foundation to raise itself to a degree 
which we may call confidence. 

§ 8. Thirdly, in thing3 that happen io- 
mray^^nd differently, as that a bird should fly this or 
the natiu^ that way ; that it should thunder on a man's 
rf the thing right pr left hand, &c. when any particular 
^^d^'^^ matter of fact is ypuclied by the cpni^urrent 
ocmfid^tbe- testimony of unsuspected witnesses, there 
\isL our absent is also unavoidable. Thus, that 

there is such a city in Italy as Rome ; thatf 
about one thousand seven hundred years ago, there lived 
in it a man, called Julius Caesar ; that he was a genera), 
and that he won a battle against another, called Pomp^: 
this, though in the nature of the thing there be nothing 

^r 9or agmn^t it^ y^ bdng rnkt^d by bistoriiBatm ^ 
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creilit, and contradicted by np one writer, a man canr 
not avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, as 
\m does of the being and actions of his own acquaints 
ance, whereof he himself is a witness. 

^ 9* Thus far the matter goes easy E^cperlences 
enough. Pobability upom such grounds and testimo- 
carries so much evidence with it, that it na- ^^ ^^^"*^ 
turally determines the judgment, and leaves vary t)ie de« 
u;$ as little liberty to believe, or disbelieve, grees of pro^ 
as a demonstration does, whether we wUl "^*y- 
know, or be ignorant. The diflSiculty is, when testi- 
monies conti*adict common experience, and the reports 
qi history and witnesses clash with the ordinary course 
of nature, or with one another ; there it is, where dili- 
gence, attention, and exactness are required, to form a 
right judgment, and to proportion the assent to the dif- 
ferent evidence and probaWlity of the thing ; which rises 
and falls, according as those two foundations of credibi- 
'}ity, viz. common observation in like cases, and particu^ 
lar testimonies in that particular instance, favour or con-r 
tradict it. These are liable to so great variety of con-» 
trary obse;*vations, cu*cumstances, reports, different 
qualifications, tempers, designs, oversights, &c. of the 
reporters, that it is impossible to reduce to precise rules 
the various degrees wherein men give their assent. This 
only may be said in general, that as the arguments and 
proofs pro and con^ upon due examination, nicely 
weighing every particular circumstance, shall to any 
one appear, upon the whole matter, in a greater or less 
degree, to preponderate on either side; so they ajre 
fitted to produce in the mind such different entertain- 
ment, as we call belief, conjecture, guess, doubt, wa- 
vering, distrust, disbelief, &c. 

§ 10. This is what concernu assent in rr j...- i 

\. , . , ^. . J n Traditional 

matters wherein testimony is made use of; teadmomes 
concerning which, I think, it may not be t^ farther 
amiss to take notice of a rule observed in the removed, the 
law of England ; which is, that though the ^^^^'"^ 
jattested copy of a record be good proof, yet 
the copy of a copy ever so well attested, and by ever so 
credible witnesses, will pQt be 9d0utte4 as a propf 19 
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judicature. This is so generally approved as reason- 
able, and suited to the wisdom and caution to be used 
in our inquiry after material truths, that I never yet 
heard of any one that blamed it. This practice, if it be 
allowable in the decisions of right and wrong, carries 
this observation along with it, viz. that any testimony, 
the farther off it is from the original truth, the less force 
and proof it has. The being and existence of the thing 
itself is what I call the original truth. A credible man 
vouching his knowledge of it is a good proof: but if 
another equally credible do witness it from his report, 
the testimonv is weaker; and a third that attests the 
hear-say of an hear-say, is yet less considerable. So 
that in traditional truths, each remove weakens the force 
of the proof; and the more hands the tradition has suc- 
cessively passed through, the less strength and evidence 
does it receive from them. This I thought necessary to 
be taken notice of, because I find amongst some men 
the quite contrary commonly practised, who look on 
opinions to gain force by growing older; and what a 
thousand years since would not, to a rational man, con- 
temporary with the first voucher, have appeared at all 
probable, is now urged as certain beyond all question, 
only because several have since, from him, said it one 
after another. Upon this ground, propositions, evi- 
dently false or doubtful enough in their first beginning, 
come by an inverted rule of probability to pass for au- 
thentic truths ; and those which found or deserved little 
credit from the mouths of their first authors, are thought 
to grow venerable by age, and are urged as undeniable. 

§ 11. I would not be thought here to 
Yet^histonr igggg^ ^jjg ^^gji|. ^„^ ^jgg Qf history : it is all 

use. ^^ t^^ ]ight we have in many cases, and we re- 
ceive from it a great part of the useful truths 
we have with a convincing evidence. I think nothing 
more valuable than the records of antiquity : I wish we 
had more of them, and more uncorrupted. But this 
truth . itself forces me to say, that no probability can 
arise higher than its first original. What has no other 
evidence than the single testimony of one only witness, 
must stand or fall by his only testimony, whether good. 
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bad or indifferent ; and though cited afterwards by hun- 
dreds of others, one after another, is so far from re- 
ceiving any strength thereby, that it is only the weaker. 
Passion, interest, inadvertency, mistake of his meaning, 
and a thousand odd reasons, or capricious, men's minds 
are acted by (impossible to be discovered) may make one 
man quote another man's words or meaning wrong. He 
that has but ever so little examined the citations of 
writers, cannot doubt how little credit the quotations 
deserve, where the originals are wanting ; and conse- 
quently how much less quotations of quotations can be 
relied on. This is certain, that what in one age was 
affirmed upon slight grounds, can never after come to be 
more valid in future ages, by being often repeated. But 
the farther still it is from the original, the less valid it 
is, and has always less force in the mouth or writing of 
him that last made use of it, than in his from whom he 
received it. 

& 12. The probabilities we have hitherto 
mentioned are only such as concern matter ^J^^^gg 
of fact, and such things as are capable of cannot dis- 
observation and testimony. There remains cover, ana- 
that other sort, concerning which men ^^sy ^ *^® ^ 

- _. . . . .-, • X /> i. ereat rule of 

entertam opmions with vanety ot assent, probability. 
though the things be such, that, falling not 
under the reach of our senses, they are not capable of 
testimony. Such are, 1. The existence, nature, and 
operations of finite immaterial beings without us ; as 
spirits, angels, devils, &c. or the existence of material 
beings ; which either for their smallness in themselves, 
or remoteness from us, our senses cannot take notice of; 
as whether there be any plants, animals, and intelligent 
inhabitants in the planets, and other mansions of tlie 
vast universe. 2. Concerning the manner of operation 
in most parts of the works of nature : wherein though 
we see the sensible effects, yet their causes are unknown, 
and we perceive not the ways and manner how they are 
produced. We see animals are generated, nourished, 
and move ; the loadstone draws iron ; and the parts of a 
candle, successively melting, turn into flame, and give 
lis . both light apd h^at. These and the like effects we 
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see and know : but the causes that operate, and the 
manner they are produced in, we can only guess and 
probably conjecture. For these and the like, coming 
not within the scrutiny of human senses, cannot be ex- 
amined by them, or be attested by any body ; and there- 
fore can appear more or less probable, only as they more 
or less agree to truths that are established in our minds, 
and as they hold proportion to other parts of our know- 
ledge and observation. Analogy in these matters is the 
only help we have, and it is from that alone we draw all 
our grounds of probability. Thus observing that the 
bare rubbing of two bodies violently one upon another 
produces heat, and very often fire itself, we have reason 
to think, that what we call heat and fire consists in a 
violent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of 
the burning matter : observing likewise that the differ- 
ent refractions of pellucid bodies produce in our eyes 
the different appearances of several colours ; and also 
that the different ranging and laying the superficial parts 
of several bodies, as of velvet, watered silk, &c. does 
the like, we think it probable that the colour and shin- 
ing of bodies is in them nothing but the different ar- 
rangement and refraction of their minute and insensible 
parts. Thus finding in all parts of the creation, that 
fall under human observation, that there is a gradual 
connexion of one with another, without any great ot 
discernible gaps between, in all that great variety of 
things we see iti the world, which are so closely linked 
together, that in the several ranks of beings, it is not 
easy to discover the bounds betwixt them ; we have rea- 
son to be persuaded, that by such gentle steps things 
ascend upwards in degrees of perfection. It is a hard 
matter to say where sensible and rational begin, and 
where insensible and irrational end : and who is there 
quick-sighted enough to determine precisely, which is 
the lowest species of living things, and which the first 
of those which have no life ? Things, as far as we can 
observe, lessen and augment, as the quantity does in a 
regular cone ; where though there be a manifest odds 
betwixt the bigness of the diameter at a remote distan6er» 
yet the difference betw?eii th? upper and under, vthffti 
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thej touch one another, is hardly discernible. Hie dif- 
ference is exceeding great between some men, and some 
animals ; but if we will compare the understanding and 
abilities of some men and some brutes, we shall find so 
little difference, that it will be hard to say, that that of 
the man is either clearer or larger. Observing, I say, 
such gradual and gentle descents downwards in those 
parts of the creation that are beneath man, the rule of 
analogy may make it probable, that it is so also in 
things above us and our observation ; and that there ai^ 
seteral ranks of intelligent beingSj excelling us in seve- 
ral degrees of perfection, ascending upwards towards the 
infinite perfection of the Creator, by gentle steps and 
differences^ that are every one at no great distance front 
the next to it. This sort of probability, which is the 
best conduct of rational experiments, and the rise of 
hypothesis, has also its use and influence ; and a wary 
reasoning from analogy leads us often into the discovery 
of truths and useful productions, which would otherwise 
lie concealed. 

§ 18. Though the common experience Onecase 
and the ordinary course of things have justly where con- 
a mighty influence on the minds of men, to trary experi* 
make them give or refuse credit to any thing ®"*^ ^^^ 
proposed to their belief; yet there is one |^ony. 
case, wherein the strangeness of the fact 
lessens not the assent to a fair testimony given of it. For 
where such supernatural events are suitable to end^ 
aimed at by him, who has the power to change the 
course of nature, there, under such circumstances, they 
may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the 
more they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary observa- 
tion. This is the proper case of miracles, which well 
attested do not only find credit themselves, but give it 
also to other truths, which need such confirmation. 

^ 14. Besides those we have hitherto xhebare 
mentioned, there is one sort 6f propositions tegtimony of 
that challenge the highest degree of our revelation k 
assent upon bare testimony, whether the t^^ldgheit 
thing proposed agree or disagree with com- ''''^''*^- 
mon experience, and the ordinary course of things, tft 
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no. The reason whereof is, because the testimony is of 
such an one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and 
that is of God himself. This carries with it an assurance 
beyond doubt, evidence beyond exception. This is 
called by a peculiar name, revelation ; and our assent to 
it, faith : which as absolutely determines our minds, 
and as perfectly excludes all wavering, as our know- 
ledge itself; and we may as well doubt of our own 
being, as we can, whether any revelation from God be 
true. So that faith is a settled and sure principle of 
assent and assurance, and leaves no manner of room for 
doubt or hesitation. Only we must be sure, that it be a 
divine revelation, and that we understand it right : else 
we shall expose ourselves to all the extravagancy of 
enthusiasm, and all the errour of wrong principles, if we 
have faith and assurance in what is not divine revelation. 
And therefore in those cases, our assent can be rationally 
no higher than the evidence of its being a revelation, 
and that this is the meaning of the expressions it is deli- ' 
vered in. If the evidence of its being a revelation, or 
that this is its true sense, be only on probable proofs ; 
our assent can reach no higher than an assurance or dif- 
fidence, arising from the more or less apparent probabi- 
lity of the proofs. But of faith, and the precedency it 
ought to have before other arguments of persuasion, I 
shall speak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is 
ordinarily placed, in contradistinction to reason ; though 
in truth it be nothing else but an assent founded on the 
highest reason. 



CHAP. XVII. 
0/ Reason. 



Various sig- § ^' The word reason in the English 
nifications of language has different significations: some- 
theword times it is taken for true and clear prin- 
reason. ciples ; sometimes for dear and fair de- 
ductions from those principles; and . sQxaetimes fixr 
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the cause, and particularly the final cause. But the 
consideration I shall have of it here, is in a signification 
different from all these : and that is, as it stands for a 
faculty in man, that faculty whereby man is supposed 
to be distinguished from beasts, and wherein it is evident 
he much surpasses them. 

^ 2. If general knowledge, as has been Wherein 
shown, consists in a perception of the agree- reasoning 
raent or disagreement of our own ideas ; and consists. 
the knowledge of the existence of all things without us 
(except only of a God, whose existence every man may 
certainly know and demonstrate to himself from his 
own existence) Jie had only by our senses : what room 
is there for the exercise of any other faculty, but out- 
ward sense and inward perception ? What need is there 
of reason ? Very much ; both for the enlargement of our 
knowledge, and regulating our assent : for it hath to do 
both in knowledge and opinion, and is necessary and 
assisting to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed 
contains two of them, viz. sagacity and illation. By 
the one, it finds out ; and by the other, it so orders the 
intermediate ideas, as to discover what connexion there 
is in each link of the chain, whereby the extremes are 
held together; and thereby, as it were, to draw into 
view the tiiith sought for, which is that which we call 
illation or inference, and consists in nothing but the 
perception of the connexion there is between the ideas, 
in each step of the deduction, whereby the mind comest 
to see either the certain agreement or disagreement of 
any two ideas, as in demonstration, in which it arrives 
at knowledge ; or their probable connexion, on which 
it gives or withholds its assent, as in opinion. Sense 
and intuition reach but a very little way. The greatest 
part of our knowledge depends upon deductions and in- 
termediate ideas : and in those cases, where we are fain 
to substitute assent instead of knowledge, and take pro- 
positions for true, without being certain they are so, we 
have need to find out, examine, and compare the grounds 
of their probability. In both these cases, the faculty 
which finds out the means, and rightly applies them to 
discover certainty in the one, and probability in the 

VOL. n. u • 
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other, is that which we call reason* For as reason per* 
ceives the necessary and indubitable connexion of aU 
the ideas or proofs one to another, in each step of any 
demonstration that produces knowledge : so it likewise 
perceives the probable connexion of all the ideas or 
proofs one to another, in every step of a discourse, to 
which it will think assent due. This is the lowest de- 
gree of that which can be truly called reason. For 
where the mind does not perceive this probable oon* 
nexion, where it does not discern whether there be any 
such connexion or no ; there men's opinions are not 
the product of judgment, or the consequence of reason^ 
but the effects of chance and hazard, of a mind float<» 
ing at all adventures, without choice and without di« 
rectlon. 

Itsfourparts. ^ 3. So that we may in reason consider 
these four degrees ; the first and highest is the disco* 
vering and finding out of truths ; the second^ the regUf 
lar and methodical disposition of them, and laying them 
in a clear and fit order, to make their connexion and 
force be plainly and easily perceived : the third is the 
perceiving their connexion ; and the fourth, a making 
a right conclusion. These several degrees may be ob* 
Iferved in any mathematical demonstration ; it being 
one thing to perceive the connexion of each partt as the 
demonstration is made by another; another, to p^« 
ceive the dependence of the conclusion on all the parts; 
H third, to make out a demonstration clearly and neatly 
one's self; and something different from all thes% to 
have first found out these intermediate ideas or i^'oofii 
by which it is made. 

Syllo^m § *• There is one thing more, which I 

wt the great shall desire to be considered concerning rea^ 
in«trument ^qu ; and that is, whether syllogism, as is 
o reason, generally thought, bo the proper instrument 
of it, and the usefuUest way of exercising this faculty. 
The causes I have to doubt are these. 

First, because syllogism serves our reason but in one 
only of the forementioned parts of it ; and that is, to 
^bow the connexion of the proofs in any one instance, 
und no more s but in this it is of no great use, since Hm 



mind can conceive such connexion where it really is, as 
easily, nay perhaps better, without it« 

If we will observe the actings of our own minds, we 
shall find that we reason best and clearest, when we only 
observe the connexion of the proof, without reducing 
our thoughts to any rule of syllogism, And therefore 
we may take notice, that there are many men that rea- 
aon exceeding clear and rightly, who know not how to 
make a syllogisni. He that will look into many parts 
of Asia and America, will find men reason there perhaps 
ad acutely as himself, who yet never heard of a syllo- 
gism, nor can reduce any one argument to those forms ; 
and I believe scarce any one makes syllogisms in rea<> 
soning within himself. Indeed syllogism is made use 
of pn occasion, to discover a fallacy hid in a rhetorical 
flourish, or cunningly wrapt up in a smooth period ; 
and, stripping an absurdity of the cover of wit and good 
language! show it in its naked deformity. But th^ 
weakness or fallacy of such a loose disqour$e it shows, by 
the artificial form it is put into, only to those who have 
thoroughly studied mode and figure, and have so ex-< 
amined the many ways that three propositions may be 
put together, as to know which of them does certainly 
conclude right, and which not, and upon what grounds 
it is that they do so. All who have so far considered 
syllogism, as to see the reason why in three propositions 
laid together in one form, the conclusion will be cer« 
tainly right, but in another^ not certainly so ; I grant 
are certain of the conclusion they draw from the pre^ 
miaes in the allowed modes and figures. But they who 
have not so far looked into those forms, are not sure by 
virtue of syllogism, that the conclusion certainly follows 
ih>m the premises ; they only take it to be so by an im- 
plicit faith in their teachers, and a confidence in those 
forms of argumentation ; but this is still but believing^ 
not being certain. Now if, of all mankind, those who 
can make syllogisms are extremely few in comparison of 
those irho cannot; and if, of those few who have been 
taught logic, there is but a very small number, who do 
any more than believe that syllogisms in the allowed 
modes and figures do conclude right, without kipowing 

r2 
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certainly that they do so : if syllogisms must be taken 
for the only proper instrument of reason and means of 
knowledge ; it will follow, that before Aiistotle there 
was not one man that did or could know any thing by 
reason ; and that since the invention of syllogisms, there 
is not one of ten thousand that doth. 

But God has not been so sparing to men to make them 
barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Aristotle to 
make them rational, i. e. those few of them that he 
could get so to examine the grounds of syllogisms, as to 
see, that in above threescore ways, that three proposi^* 
tions may be laid together, there are but about fourteen, 
wherein one may be sure that the conclusion is right ; 
and upon what grounds it is, that in these few the con- 
clusion is certain, and in the other not. Gk)d has been 
more bountiful to mankind than so. He has given them 
a mind that can reason, without being instructed in me- 
thods of syllogizing : the understanding is not taught to 
reason by these rules ; it has a native faculty to perceive 
the coherence or incoherence of its ideas, and can range 
them right, without any such perplexing repetitions. I 
say not this any way to lessen Aristotle, whom I look on 
as one of the greatest men amongst the ancients ; whose 
large views, acuteness, and penetration of thought, and 
strength of judgment, few have equalled : and who in 
this very invention of forms of argumentation, wherein 
the conclusion may be shown to be rightly inferred, did 
great service against those who were not ashamed to 
deny any thing. And I readily own, that ail right rea- 
soning may be reduced to his forms of syllogism. But 
yet I think, without any diminution to him, I may truly 
say, that they are not the only, nor the best way of rea- 
soning, for the leading of those into truth who are wil- 
ling to find it, and desire to make the best use they may 
of their reason, for the attainment of knowledge. And 
he himself, it is plain, found out some forms to be con- 
clusive, and others not, not by the forms themselves, 
but by the original way of knowledge, i. e. by the visi- 
ble agreement of ideas. Tell a country gentlewoman 
that the wind is south-west, and the weather louring, 
and like to rain, and she will easily understand it i» not 
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safe for her to go abroad thin dad, in such a day» after 
a fever : she clearly sees the probable connexion of all 
these, viz. south-west wind» and clouds, rain, wetting, 
taking cold, relapse, and danger of death, without tying 
them together in those aitificial and cumbersome fetters 
of several syllogisms, that clog and hinder the mind» 
which proceeds from one part to another quicker and 
clearer without them ; and the probability which she 
easily perceives in things thus in their native state would 
be quite lost, if this argument were managed learnedly, 
and proposed in mode and figure. For it very often con^ 
founds the connexion : and, I think, every one will per- 
ceive in mathematical demonstrations, that the know- 
ledge gained tfiereby comes shortest and clearest with- 
out syllogisms. 

Inference is looked on as the great act of the rational 
faculty, and so it is when it is rightly made ; but the 
mind, either very desirous to enlarge its knowledge, or 
very apt to favour the sentiments it has once imbibed, 
is very forward to make inferences, and therefore oft^n 
makes too much haste, before it perceives the connexion 
of the ideas that must hold the extremes together. 

To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one proposition 
laid down as true, to draw in another as true, i, e. to see 
or suppose such a connexion of the two ideas of the 
inferred proposition, v. g^ Let this be the proposition 
]aid down, " men shall be punished in another world," 
and from thence be inferred this other, " then men can 
determine themselves." The question now is to know 
whether the mind has made this inference right or no ; 
if it has made it by finding out the intermediate ideas, 
and taking a view of the connexion of them, placed in 
a due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a 
right inference. If it has done it without such a view, 
it has not so much made an inference that will hold, or 
an inference of right reason, as shovirn a willingness to 
have it be, or be taken for such. But in neither case 
is it syllogism that discovered those ideas^ or showed the 
connexion of them, for they must be both found out, and 
the connexion every where perceived, before they can 
rationally be made use of in syllogism : unless it cm bQ 
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Mid, that any idea, without considering what connexion 
it hath with the two other, whose agreement should be 
shown by it, will do well enough in a syllogism, and 
may be taken at a venture for the medius terminus, to 
prove any conclusion. But this nobody will say, be- 
cause it is by virtue of the perceived agreement of the 
intermediate idea with the extremes, that the extremes 
are concluded to agree : and therefore each intermediate 
idea must be such as in the whole chain hath a visible 
connexion with those two it has t)een placed between, 
or else thereby the conclusion cannot be inferred or 
drawn in : for wherever any link of the chain is loose, 
and without connexion, there the whole strength of it 
is lost, and it hath no force to infer or draw in any 
thing. In the instance above-mentioned, what is it 
shows the force of the inference, and consequently the 
reasonableness of it, but a view of the connexion of all 
the intermediate ideas that draw in the conclusion, or 
proposition inferred ? v. g. men shall be punished 
God the punishe r ■ j ust punishmen t ■ the pu* 

nished guilty could have done otherwise ■ ■ ■ 

freedom self-determination ; by which chain of 

ideas thus visibly linked together in train, i. e. each in- 
termediate idea agreeing on each side with those two it 
is immediately placed between, the ideas of men and 
self-determination appear to be connected, i. e. this pro^ 
position, men can determine themselves, is drawn in, 
or inferred fVom this, that they shall be punished in the 
other world. For here the mind seeing the connexion 
there is between the idea of men's punishment in the 
other world and the idea of God punishing ; between 
God punishing and the justice of the punishment ; be* 
tween justice of the punishment and guilt; between guilt 
and a power to do otherwise ; between a power to do 
otherwise and freedom ; and between freedom and sel^ 
determination: sees the connexion between men and 
self-determination. 

Now I ask whether the connexion of the extremes 
be not more clearly seen in this simple and natural dispo^ 
sition, than in the perplexed repetitions, and jumble of 
&y^ or six syllogisms. I must beg pardon for callipg it 
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jumUe^ till somebody i^hall put these ideas into so many 
syllogisms atid then say^ that they are less jumbled, and 
their connexion more visible^ when they are transposed 
and repeated, and spun out to a gi*eater length in arti^ 
ficial forms, than in that short and natural plain ordet 
they are laid down in here, wherein every one may set 
it : and wherein they must be seen before they can be 
put into a train of syllogisms. For the natural order of 
the xmnnecting ideas^ must direct the order of the syllo«- 
gisms, and a man must see the connexion of each inter«» 
mediate idea with those that it connects, before he can 
with reason make use of it in a syllogism. And when 
aU those syllogisms are made, neither those that are^ ifor 
those that are not logicians will see the force of the 
argumentation, L e. the connexion of the extremes, one 
jot the better. [Fot* those that are not men of art, not 
knowing the true forms of syllogism, nor the reasons of 
them, cannot know whether they are made in right and 
conclusive modes and figures or no, and so are not at all 
helped by the forms they are put into ; though by them 
the natural order, wherein the mind could judge of their 
respective connexion, being disturbed, render^ the illa« 
tion much mote uncertain than without them.] And as 
for the logicians themselves^ they see the connexion of 
each intermediate idea with those it stands between (on 
which the force of the inference depends) as wdU befbre 
aa after the syllogism is made, or else they do not see it 
at all. For a syllogism neither shows nor strengthens 
the connexion of any two ideas immediately put toge-^ 
ther, but only by the connexion seen in them shows what 
connexion the extremes have one with another. But 
what connexion the intermediate has with either of the 
extremes in that syllogism, that no syllc^sm does or 
can show. That the mind only doth or can perceive as 
they stand there in that juxta-position only by its own 
view, to which the syllogistical form it happens to be 
in gives no help or light at all, it only shows that if the 
intermediate idea agrees with those it is on both sides 
immediately applied to ; then those two remote ones, or 
as they are called, extremes, do certainly agree, and 
th^r^fore the immediate connexion of f ach id^A to that 
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which it is applied to on each side, on which the force 
of the reasoning depends, is as well seen before as after 
the syllogism is made, or else he that makes the syllo- 
gism could never see it at all. This, as has been already 
observed, is seen only by the eye, or the perceptive 
faculty of the mind, taking a view of them laid together, 
in a juxta-position ; which view of any two it has 
equally, whenever they are laid together in any proposi- 
tion, whether that proposition be placed as a major, or 
a minor, in a syllogism or no. 

Of what use then are syllogisms ? I answer, their chief 
and main use is in the schools, where men are allowed 
without shame to deny the agreement of ideas that do 
manifestly agree ; or out of the schools, to those who 
from thence have learned without shame to deny the 
connexion of ideas, which even to themselves is visible. 
But to an ingenuous searcher after truth, who has no 
other aim but to find it, there is no need of any such 
form to force the allowing of the inference ; the truth 
and reasonableness of it is better seen in ranging of the 
ideas in a simple and plain order: and hence it is^ that 
men, in their own inquiries after truth, never use syllo- 
gisms to convince themselves, [or in teaching others to 
instruct willing learners.] Because, before they can put 
them into a syllogism, they must see the connexion that 
is between the intermediate idea and the two other ideas 
it is set between and applied to, to show their agree- 
ment ; and when they see that, they see whether the 
inference be good or no, and so syllogism comes too late 
to settle it. For to make use again of the former in- 
stance ; I ask whether the mind, considering the idea of 
justice, placed as an intermediate idea between the pu- 
nishment of men and the guilt of the punished, (and, 
till it does so consider it, the mind cannot make use of 
it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly see the force 
and strength of the inference, as when it is formed into 
a syllogism. To show it in a very plain and easy exam- 
ple ; let animal be the intermediate idea or medius ter- 
minus that the mind makes use of to show the connexion 
of homo and vivens : I ask, whether the mind does not 
more j^^dUy and plainly see that connexion in the simple 
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and proper position of the connecting idea in the mid- 
dle; thus. 

Homo Animal — — — -Vivens, 

Than in this perplexed one. 

Animal Vivens Homo— Animal: 

Which is the position these ideas have in a syllogism, to 
show the connexion between homo and vivens by the 
intervention of animal. 

Indeed syllogism is thought to be of necessary use^ 
even to the lovers of truth, to show them the fallacies 
that are often concealed in florid, witty, or involved dis- 
courses. But that this is a mistake will appear, if we 
consider, that the reason why sometimes men, who sin- 
cerely aim at truth, are imposed upon by such loose, 
and as they are called rhetorical discourses, is, that their 
fancies being struck with some lively metaphorical 
representations, they neglect to observe, or do not easily 
perceive what are the true ideas, upon which the infer- 
ence depends. Now to show such men the weakness of 
such an argumentation, there needs no more but to strip 
it of the superfluous ideas, which, blended and 'con- 
founded with those on which the inference depends, 
seem to show a connexion where there is none ; or at 
least do hinder the discovery of the want of it; and then 
to lay the naked ideas, on which the force of the argu- 
mentation depends, in their due order, in which position 
the mind, taking a view of them, sees what connexion 
they have, and so is able to judge of the inference with- 
out any need of a syllogism at all. 

I grant that mode and figure is commonly made use 
of in such cases, as if the detection of the incoherence 
of such loose discourses were wholly owing to the syllo- 
gistical form ; and so I myself formerly thought, till 
upon a stricter examination I now find, that laying the 
intermediate ideas naked in their due order, shows the 
incoherence of the argumentation better than syllogism; 
not only as subjecting each link of the chain to the im- 
mediate view of the mind in its proper place, whereby 
its connexion is best observed ; but also because syllo- 
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gfism shown the incoherence only to those (who are hot 
one often thousand) who perfectly understand mode and 
fij^ure, and the reason upon which those forms are esta- 
blished : whereas a due and orderly placing of the ideas 
upon which the inference is made, makes every one, 
whether logician or not logician, Who understands the 
terms, and hath the faculty to perceive the agreement 
or disagreement of such ideas (without which^ in or out 
of syllogism, he cannot perceive the strength or weak-* 
ness, coherence or incoherence of the discourse) see the 
want of connexion in the alimentation, and the ab* 
surdity of the inference. 

And thus I have known a man unskilful in syllogism^ 
who at first hearing could perceive the weakness and in- 
conclusiveness of a long artificial and plausible discourse 
wherewith others better skilled in syllogism have been 
misled. And I believe there are few of my readers who 
do not know such. And indeed if it were not so, the 
debates of most princes' councils, and the business of 
assemblies would be in danger to be mismanaged, since 
those who are relied upon, and have usually a great stroke 
in them, are not always such, who have the good ludc 
to be perfectly knowing in the] forms of syllogism^ otr 
expert in mode and figure. And if syllogism were the 
only, or so much as the surest way to detect the fidlades 
of artificial discourses ; I do not think that all mankind, 
even princes in matters that concern their crowns and 
dignities, are so much in love with falsehood and mistake, 
that they would every where have neglected to bring 
syllogism into the debates of moment \ or thought it 
ridiculous so much as to ofier them in afiairs of conse- 
quence : a plain evidence to me, that men of parts and 
penetration, who were not idly to dispute at their ease, 
but were to act according to the result of their debates, 
and often pay for their mistakes with their heads or for- 
tunes, found those scholastic forms were of little use to 
discover truth or fallacy, whilst both the one and the 
other might be shown^ and better shown without them, 
to those who would not refuse to see what was visibly 
-shown them. 
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Secondly^ another reason that makes me doubt wM'- 
ther syllogism be the only proper instrument of reason 
in the discovery of truth, is, that of whatever use^ mode 
and figure is pretended to be in the laying open of faU 
lacy (which has been above considered) those scholastic 
forms of discourse are not less liable to fallacies than the 
plainer ways of argumentation : and for this I appeal to 
common observation, which has always found these avtU 
ficial methods of reasoning more adapted to catch and 
entangle the mind, than to instruct and inform the Utk« 
derstanding. And hence it is that men, even when they 
are baffled and silenced in this scholastic way, are sel- 
dom or never convinced, and so brought over to the 
conquering side : they perhaps acknowledge their adver* 
sary to be the more skilful disputant ; but rest neverthe^ 
less persuaded of the truth on their side : and go away, 
worsted as they are^ with the same opinion they brought 
with them, which they could not do, if this way of argu* 
mentation carried light and conviction with it, and 
made men see where the truth lay. And therefore syU 
logism has been thought more proper for the attaining 
victory in* dispute, than for the discovery or confirma- 
tion of truth in fair inquiries. And if it be certain, that 
fallacies can be couched in syllogism, as it cannot be 
denied ; it must be something else^ and not syllogism, 
that must discover them. 

I have had experience how ready some men are, when 
all the use which they have been wont to ascribe to any 
thing is not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying 
it wholly aside. But, to prevent such unjust and ground* 
less imputations, I tell them, that I am not for taking 
away any helps to the understanding, in the attainment 
of knowledge. And if men skilled in, and used to syl-^ 
logism, find them assisting to their reason in the dts- 
covery of truth, I think they ought to make use of them* 
All that I aim at is, that they should not ascribe more 
to those forms than belongs to them ; and think that 
men have no use, or not so full an use of their reasoning 
faculty without them* Some eyes want spectacles to see 
things clearly and distinctly : but let not those that use 
them therefore say, nobody can see clearly without 
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them : those who do so will be thought in favour of art 
(which perhaps they are beholden to) a little too much 
to depress and discredit nature. Reason, by its own pe- 
netration where it is strong and exercised, usually sees 
quicker and clearer without syllogism. If use of those 
spectacles has so dimmed its sight, that it cannot with- 
out them see consequences or inconsequences in argu- 
mentation, I am not so unreasonable as to be against the 
using them. Every one knows what best fits his own 
sight. But let him not thence conclude all in the dark, 
who use not just the same helps that he finds a need of. 
H 1 littl ^ ^' "^"^ however it be in knowledge, I 

in demon- think I may truly say, it is of far less, or no 
stration, less use at all in probabilities. For, the assent 
in probabi- there being to be determined by the prepon- 
■^' derancy, after due weighing of all the proofs, 

with all circumstances on both sides, nothing is so unfit 
to assist the mind in that, as syllogism ; which running 
away with one assumed probability^ or one topical argu- 
ment, pursues that till it has led the mind quite out of 
sight of the thing under consideration ; and forcing it 
upon some remote difficulty, holds it fast there, intangled 
perhaps, and as it were manacled in the chain of syllo- 
gisms, without allowing it the liberty, much less aifoi*d- 
ing it the helps, requisite to show on which side, all 
things considered, is the greater probability. 
g^ ^6. But let it help us (as perhaps may 

to increase be said) in convincing men of their errours 
our know- and mistakes : (and yet I would fain see the 
ledge, but m^n that was forced out of his opinion by 
encewi i . ^.^^ ^^ syllogism) yet still it fails our reason 
in that part, which, if not its highest perfection, is yet 
certainly its hardest task, and that which we most need 
its help in ; and that is the finding out of proofs, and 
making new discoveries. The rules of syllogism serve 
not to furnish the mind with those intermediate ideas 
that may show the connexion of remote ones. This 
way of reasoning discovers no new proofs, but is the art 
of marshalling and ranging the old ones we have already. 
The forty-seventh proposition of the first book of Euclid 
is very true ; but the discovery of it, I think, not owing 
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to any rules of common logic. A man knows first, and 
then he is able to prove syllogistically. So that syllo* 
gism comes after knowledge^ and then a man has little 
or no need of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out 
those ideas that show the connexion of distant ones, that 
our stock of knowledge is increased, and that useful arts 
and sciences are advanced. Syllogism at best is but the 
art of fencing with the little knowledge we have> with- 
out making any addition to it. And if a man should 
employ his reason all this way, he will not do much 
otherwise than he, who having got some iron out of the 
bowels of the earth, should have it beaten up all into 
swords, and put into his servants hands to fence with, 
and bang one another. Had the king of Spain employed 
the hands of his people, and his Spanish iron so, be had 
brought to light but little of that treasure that lay so 
long hid in the entrails of America. And I am apt to 
think, that he who shall employ all the force of his rea- 
son only in brandishing of syllogisms, will discover very 
little of that mass of knowledge, which lies yet concealed 
in the secret recesses of nature ; and which, I am apt to 
think, native rustic reason (as it formerly has done) is 
likelier to open a way to, and add to the common stock 
of mankind, rather than any scholastic proceeding by 
the strict rule of mode and figure. 

§ 7. I doubt not nevertheless, but there other helps 
are ways to be found out to assist our reason should he 
in this most useful part; and this the judi- ^^^^ 
cious Hooker encourages me to say, who in his EccL 
Pol. 1. 1. § 6, speaks thus : ^^ If there might be added 
the right helps of true art and learning (which helps, 
I must plainly confess, this age of the world carrying 
the name of a learned age, doth neither much know, 
nor generally regard) there would undoubtedly be 
•' almost as much difference in maturity of judgment 
" between men therewith inured, and that which men 
" now are, as between men that are now, and inno- 
" cents." I do not pretend to have found, or disco* 
vered here any of those right helps of art, this great man 
of deep thought mentions ; but this is plain, that syllo* 
gism, and the logic now i^ use, which were as well 
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known in his d^ys, can be none of those he means. It 
is sufficient for me, if by a discourae, perhaps something 
out of the way, I am sure as to me wholly new and un« 
borrowed, I shall have f^ven occasion to others to cast 
about for new discoveries, and to seek in their own 
thoughts for those right helps of art, which will scarce 
be found, I fear, by those who servilely confine them-» 
selves to the rules and dictates of others. For beaten 
tracts lead this sort of cattle (as an observing Roman 
calls them) whose thoughts reach only to imitation, 
^^ non quo eundum est, sed quo itur." But I can be 
bold to say, that this age is adorned with some men of 
that strength of judgment, and largeness of comprehen- 
sion, that if they would employ their thoughts on this 
subject, could open new and undiscovered ways to the 
advancement of knowledge, 

§ 8. Having here had an occasion to 
We reason gpe^fe of syllogism in general, and the use of 

Hculara^ " i^ i^ reasoning, and the improvement of our 
knowledge, it is fit before I leave this 
subject to take notice of one manifest mistake in the 
rules of syllogism, viz. that no syllogistical reasoning 
ean be right and conclusive, but what has, at least, one 
general proposition in it. As if we could not reason, 
and have knowledge about particulars : whereas, in 
truth, the matter rightly considered, the immediate ob- 
ject of all our reasoning and knowledge, is nothing but 
particulars. Every man's reasoning and knowledge is 
only about the ideas existing in his own mind, which 
are truly, every one of them, particular existences ; and 
our knowledge and reason about other things, is only as 
they correspond with those of our particular ideas. So 
that the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
our particular ideas, is the whole and utmost of all our 
knowledge, Universality is but accidental to it, and 
consists only in this, that the particular ideas, about 
which it is, are such, as more than one particular thing 
can correspond with, and be represented by. But the 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of any two 
ideas, consequently our own knowledge, is equally dear 
fmd c^rtaiUj whether either, or both, or neither c£ those 
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ictena be capable of representing more real beings than 
one, or no. One thing more I crave leave to offer about 
ayUogisn), before I leave it, vi^s. may one not upon just 
ground inquire whether the form syllogism now faas> U 
that which in reason it ought to have ? For the medius 
terminus being to join the extremes, L e. the interme- 
diate idea by its intervention, to show the agreement or 
disagreement of the two in question ; would not the po* 
^ition of the medius terminus b^ more natural, and show 
the agreement or disagreement of the extremes dearer 
md better, if it were placed in the middle between 
them ? Which might be easily done by transposing the 
propositions, and making the medius terminus the pre-» 
dicate of the first, and the subject of the second. As 
thus^ 

** Omnis homo est animal, 
Omne animal est vivens. 
Ergo omnis homo est vivens." 






** Omne corpus est entensum & solidum, 

** Nullum extensum & solidum est pura extensio, 

** Ergo corpus non est pura extensio." 

I need not trouble my reader with instances in syllo* 
gisms, whose conclusions are particular. The same reai- 
son holds for the same form in them, as well as in the 
general* 

§ 9. Reason, though it penetrates into i. Reason 
the depths of the sea and earth, elevates our fails us for 
thoughts as high as the stars, and leads us ^ant of 
through the vast spaces and large rooms of ^ ^^* 
this mighty fabric, yet it comes far short of the real ex- 
tent of even corporeal being : and there are many iui^ 
stances whemn it fails us : as. 

First, it perfectly fails us, where our ideas fail. It 
neither does, nor can extend itself farther than they do. 
And therefore wherever we have no ideas, our reasoning 
j9tops» and we are at an end of our reckoning : and if at 
any time we reason about words, which do not stand &ff 
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any ideas, it is only about those sounds, and nothing 
else. 

2 Because of ^10, Secondly, our reason is often puas- 
obscui^ and zled, and at a loss, because of the obscurity, 
imperfect confusion, or imperfection of the ideas it is 
ideas- employed about ; and there we are involved 

in difficulties and contradictions. Thus not having any 
perfect idea of the least extension of matter, nor of infi- 
nity, we are at a loss about the divisibility of matter ; 
but having perfect, clear, and distinct ideas of number, 
our reason meets with none of those inextricable diffi- 
culties in numbers, nor finds itself involved in any con- 
tradictions about them. Thus, we having but imper- 
fect ideas of the operations of our minds, and of the be- 
ginning of motion, or thought, how the mind produces 
either of them in us, and much imperfecter yet of the 
operation of God ; run into great difficulties about free 
created agents, which reason cannot well extricate it- 
self out of. 

§ 11. Thirdly, our reason is often at a 
^f^t^^^^* stand, because it perceives not those ideas, 
diate ideas, which could serve to show the certain or 

probable agreement or disagreement of any 
other two ideas: and. in this some men's faculties far 
outgo others. Till algebra, that great instrument and 
instance of human sagacity, was discovered, men, with 
amazement, looked on several of the demonstrations of 
ancient mathematicians, and could scarce forbear to 
think the finding several of those proofs to be something 
more than human. 

§ 12. Fourthly, the mind, by proceeding 
ci wraair "P^" ^^^^ principles, is often engaged in ab- 
principles, surdities and difficulties, brought into straits 

and contradictions, without knowing how to 
free itself ; and in that case it is in vain to implore the 
help of reason, unless it be to discover the falsehood 
and reject the influence of those wrong principles. 
Reason is so far fi*om clearing the difficulties which the 
building upon false foundations brings a man into, that 
if he will pursue it, it entangles him the more, and.en- 
gages him deeper in perplexities. 
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. § 13. Fifthly, as obscure and imperfect 5. Because 
ideas often involve our reason, so, upon the of doubtful 
same ground, do dubious words, and un- ^rms. 
certain signs, often in discourses and arguings, whea 
not warily attended to, puzzle men's reason, and bring 
them to a non-plus. But these two latter are our fault,^ 
and not the fault of reason. But yet the consequences 
of them are nevertheless obvious ; and the perplexities 
or erroyrs they fill men's minds with, are every where 
observable. 

^14. Some of the ideas that are in the Ourhiffhest 
mind, are so there, that they, can be by degree of 
themselves immediately compared one with knowledge 
another: and in these the mind is able to ismtuitive, 

j.i_ i. ^i_ j» without rea- 

perceive, that they agree or disagree as goxiine. 
clearly, as that it has them. Thus the mind 
perceives, that an arch of a circle is less tiian the whole 
circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle : and this 
therefore, as has been said, I call intuitive knowledge ; 
which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no pro^ 
bation, nor can have any ; this being the highest of all 
human certainty. In this consists the evidence of all 
those maxims, which nobody has any doubt about, but 
every man (does not, as is said, only assent to, but) knows 
to be true, as soon as ever they are proposed to his un- 
derstanding. In the discovery of, and assent to these 
truths, there is no use of the discursive faculty, no need 
of reasoning, but they are known by a superior and 
higher degree of evidence. And such, if I may guess at 
things unknown, I am apt to think, that angels have 
now, and the spirits of just men made perfect shall have, 
in a future state, of thousands of things, which now 
either wholly escape our apprehensions, or which, our 
short-sighted reason having got some faint glimpse of, 
we, in the dark, grope after. 

§ 15. But though we have, here and xhenextis 
there, a little of this clear light, some sparks demonstra- 
of bright knowledge ; yet the greatest part tion by rea- 
of our ideas are sucli, that we cannot discern ^^"^g- 
their agreement or disagreement by an immediate com- 

voi.. II. s 
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paring them. And in all these we have need of reason- 
ing, and must, by discourse and inference, make our , 
discoveries. Now of these there are two sorts, which I 
shall take the liberty to mention here again. 

First, those whose agreement or disagreement, though 
it cannot be seen by an immediate putting them toge^ 
ther, yet may be examined by the intervention of other 
ideas, which can be compared with them. In this case 
when the agreement or disagreement of the intermediate 
idea, on both sides with those which we would compare, 
is plainly discerned, there it amounts to a demonstra- 
tion, whereby knowledge is produced ; which though it 
be certain, yet it is not so easy, nor altogether so clear 
as intuitive knowledge. Because in that there is barely 
one simple intuition, wherein there is no room for any 
the least mistake or doubt ; the truth is seen all perfectly 
at once. In demonstration, it is true, there is intuition 
too, but not altogether at once ; for there must be a re- 
membrance of the intuition of the agreement of the me* 
dium, or intermediate idea, with that we compared it 
with before, when we cbmpare it with the other ; and 
where there be many mediums, there the danger of the 
mistake is the greater. For each agreement or disagree* 
ment of the ideas must be observed and seen in each step 
of the whole train, and retained in the memory, just as 
it is ; and the mind must be sure that no part of what is 
necessary to make up the demonstration is omitted or 
overlooked.^ This makes some demonstrations long and 
perplexed, and too hard for those who have not strength 
of parts distinctly to perceive, and exactly carry so many 
particulars orderly in their heads. And even those, who 
are able to master such intricate speculations, are fain 
sometimes to go over them again, and there is need of 
more than one review before they can arrive at certainty. 
But yet where the mind clearly retains the intuition it 
had of the agreement of any idea with another, and that 
with a third, and that with a fourth, &c. there the 
agreement of the first and the fourth is a demonstration, 
and produces certain knowledge, which may be called 
rational knowledge, as the other is intuitive. 
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§ 16. Secondly, there are other ideas, To supply 
whose agreement or disagreement can no thenarrow* 
otherwise be judged of, but by the inter- ness of this, 
vention of others which have not a certain ^® ^*^® ^^ 
agreement with the extremes, but an usual judment 
or likely one : and in these it is that the upon proba*« 
judgment is properly exercised, which is ble reason- 
the acquiescing of the mind, that any ideas ^^' 
do agree, by comparing them with such probable me- 
diums. This, though it never amounts to knowledge, 
no not to that which is the lowest degree of it : yet 
sometimes the intermediate ideas tie the extremes sa 
firmly together, and the probability is so clear and 
strong, that assent as necessarily follows it, as knowledge 
does demonstration. The great excellency and use of 
the judgment is to observe right, and take a true esti- 
mate of the force and weight of each probability ; and 
then casting them up all right together, choose that side 
which has the overbalance. 

^ ^ 17. Intuitive knowledge is the percep- intuition, 
tion of the certain agreement or disagree- demonstra- 
ment of two ideas immediately compared tion,judg- 
together. ^^^*- 

Rational knowledge is the perception of the certain 
agreement or disagreement of any two ideas, by the in- 
tervention of one or more other ideas. 

Judgment is the thinking or taking two ideas to agree 
or disagree, by the intervention of one or more ideas, 
whose certain agreement or disagreement with them it 
does not perceive, but hath observed to be frequent and 
usual. 

_§ 18. Though the deducing one propo- Consequen- 
sition from another, or making inferences cesofwords; 
in words, be a great part of reason, and that and conse- 
whidi it is usually employed about ; yet the ?^^"^» "^ 
principal act of ratiocination is the finding 
the agreement or disagreement of two ideas one with 
another, by the intervention of a third. As a man, by 
a yard, finds two houses to be of the same length, which 
could not be brought together to measure their equality 
by juxta-position. Words have their consequences, as 

s 2 
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the signs of such ideas : and things agree or disagree, as 
really they are ; but we observe it only by our ideas. 

^ 19. Before we quit this subject, it may 
-™1!!^ ° be worth our while a little to reflect on four 

arguments. ... 

sorts of arguments, that men, in their rea- 
sonings with others, do ordinarily make use of, to pre- 
vail on their assent ; or at least so to awe them, as to 
silence their opposition. 

First, the first is to allege the opinions 

^ di^^^^" ^f "^^"> whose parts, learning, eminency, 
power, or some other cause has gained a 
name, and settled their reputation in the common esteem 
with some kind of authority. When men are established 
in any kind of dignity, it is thought a breach of modesty 
for others to derogate any way from it and question the 
authority of men, who are in possession of it. This is 
apt to be censured, as carrying with it too much of 
pride, when a man does not readily yield to the deter- 
mination of approved authors, which is wont to be re* 
ceived with respect and submission by others : and it is 
looked upon as insolence for a man to set up and adhere 
to his own opinion, against the current stream of anti- 
quity ; or to put it in the balance against that of some 
learned doctor, or otherwise approved writer. Who- 
ever backs his tenets with such authorities, thinks he 
ought thereby to carry the cause, and is ready to style it 
impudence in any one who shall stand out against them. 
This, I think, may be called argumentum ad verecun* 
diam. 

§ 20. Secondly, another way that men 
% Ad igno- ordinarily use to drive others, and force 
them to submit their judgments, and receive 
the opinion in debate, is to require the adversary to 
admit what they allege as a proof, or to assign a better. 
And this I call argumentum ad ignorantiam. 

§ 21. Thirdly, a third way is to press a 
S. Ad homi- ^^^ ^j^j^ consequences drawn from his otvn 

principles, or concessions. This is already 
known under the name of argumentum ad hominem. 
4. Adjudi- § 22, Fourthly, the fourth is the using 
cium. of proofs drawn from any of the foundations 



nem. 
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of knowledge or probability. This I call argum^ntum 
ad judicium. This alone, of all the four, brings true 
instruction with it, and advances us in our way to know- 
ledge. For, 1. It argues not another man's opinion 
to be right, because I out of respect, or any other 
consideration but that of conviction, will not contradict 
him. 2. It proves not another man to be in the right 
way, nor that I ought to take the same with him, be- 
cause I know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow that 
another man is in the right way, because he has shown 
me that I am in the wrong. I may be modest, and 
therefore not oppose another man's persuasion : I may 
be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better: I 
may be in an errour, and another may show me that I am 
so. This may dispose me, perhaps, for the reception 
of truth, but helps me not to it ; that must come from 
proofs and arguments, and light arising from the nature 
of things themselves, and not from my shame-facedness, 
ignorance, or errour. 

§ 23. By what has been before said of Above con- 
reason, we may be able to make some guess trary, and 
at the distinction of things, into those that according to 
are according to, above, and contrary to ^^^^^^' 
reason. 1. According to reason are such propositions, 
whose truth we can discover by examining and tracing 
those ideas we have from sensation and reflection ; and 
by natural deduction find to be true or probable. 
2. Above reason are such propositions, whose truth or 
probability we cannot by reason derive from those prin- 
ciples. 3. Contrary to reason are such propositions, as 
are inconsistent with, or irreconcileable to, our clear 
and distinct ideas. Thus the existence of one God is 
according to reason ; ,the existence of more than one 
God, contrary to reason ; the resurrection of the dead, 
above reason. Farther, as above reason may be taken 
in a double sense, viz. either as signifying above proba- 
bility, or above certainty ; so in that large sense al§o, 
contrary to reason, is, I suppose, sometimes taken. 

§ 24. There is another use of the word Reason and 
reason, wherein it is opposed to faith ; faith not op- 
which though it be in itself a very improper P^site. 
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way of speaking, yet common use has so authorized it, 
that it would be folly either to oppose or hope to remedy 
it : only I think it may not be amiss to take notice, that 
however faith be opposed to reason, faith is nothing but 
a firm assent of the mind : which if it be regulated, as 
is our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but upon 
good reason ; and so cannot be opposite to it. He that 
believes, without having any reason for believing, may 
be in love with his own fancies ; but neither seeks truth 
as he ought, nor pays the obedience due to his Maker, 
who would have him use those discerning faculties he 
has given him, to keep him out of mistake and errour. 
He that does not this to the best of his power, however 
he sometimes lights on truth, is in the right but by 
chance ; and I know not whether the luckiness of the 
accident will excuse the irregularity of his proceeding. 
This at least is certain, that he must be accountable for 
whatever mistakes he runs into : whereas he that makes 
use of the light and faculties God has given him, and 
seeks sincerely to discover truth by those helps and abi- 
lities he has, may have this satisfaction in doing his duty 
as a rational creature, that, though he should miss truth, 
he will not miss the reward of it. For he governs his 
assent right, and places it as he should, who, in any case 
or matter whatsoever, believes or disbelieves, according 
as reason directs him. He that doth otherwise trans- 
gresses against his own light, and misuses those faculties 
which were given him to no other end, but to search 
and follow the clearer evidence and greater probability. 
But, since reason and faith are by some men opposed, 
we will so consider them in the following chapter. 



CHAP. XVIII. 



Of Faith and Reason^ and their distinct Provinces. 

Necessary to ^ !• It has been above shown, 1. That 
know their we are of necessity ignorant, and want 
boundaries, knowledge of all sorts, where we want 
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ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want rational 
knowledge where we want proofs. 3. That we want 
certain knowledge and certainty, as far as we want clear 
and determined specific ideas. 4. That we want pro* 
bability to direct our assent in matters where we have 
neither knowledge of our own, nor testimony of other 
men, to bottom our reason upon. 

From these things thus premised, I think we may 
come to lay down the measures and boundaries between 
faith and reason ; the want whereof may possibly have 
been the cause, if not of great disorders, yet at least of 
great disputes, and perhaps mistakes in the world. For 
till it be resolved, how far we are to be guided by reason^ 
and how far by faith, we shall in vain dispute, and en* 
deavour to convince one another in matters of religion. 

§ 2. I find every sect, as far as reason p^j^i^ ^^^ 
will help them, make use of it gladly : and roason what, 
where it fails them, they cry out, it is mat- as contradifr» 
ter of faith, and above reason. And I do ^i^g^ished. 
not see how they can argue, with any one, or ever con- 
vince a gainsayer who makes use of the same plea, with- 
out setting down strict boundaries between faith and 
reason ; which ought to be the first point established in 
all questions, where faith has any thing to do. 

Reason therefore here, as contradistinguished to faith, 
I take to be the discovery of the certainty or probability 
of such propositions or truths, which the mind arrives 
at by deduction made from such ideas, which it ha3 got 
by the use of its natural faculties ; viz. by sensation or 
reflection. 

Faith, on the other side, is the assent to any proposi- 
tion, not thus made out by the deductions of reason ; 
but upon the credit of the proposer, as coming from 
God, in some extraordinary way of communication. 
This way of discovering truths to men we call reve- 
lation. 

§ 3. First then I say, that no man in- Nonewsim- 
spired by God can by any revelation com- P^® ^^^ can 
municate to others any new simple ideas, ijy^^X 
which they had not before from sensation or onal revela^ 
reflection, ppr whatsoevev impressions he tion. 
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himself may have from the immediate hand of God, 
this revelation, if it be of new simple ideas, cannot be 
conveyed to another, either by words, or any other 
signs. Because words, by their immediate operation on 
us, cause no other ideas, but of their natural sounds : 
and it is by the custom of using them for signs, that they 
excite and revive in our minds latent ideas; but yet only 
such ideas as were there before. For words seen or 
heard, recal to our thoughts those ideas only, which to 
us they have been wont to be signs of; but cannot in- 
troduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown sim- 
ple ideas. The same holds in all other signs, which 
cannot signify to us things, of which we have before 
never had any idea at all. 

Thus whatever things were discovered to St. Paul, 
when he was rapt up into the third heaven, whatever 
new ideas his mind there received, all the description 
he can make to others of that place, is only this, that 
there are such things, " as eye hath not seen, nor ear 
^* heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
" conceive." And supposing God should discover to 
any one, supematurally, a species of creatures inhabit- 
ing, for example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that it is possi- 
ble there may be such, nobody can deny) which had six 
senses ; and imprint on his mind the ideas conveyed to 
theirs by that sixth sense, he could no more, by words, 
produce in the minds of other men those ideas, imprint- 
ed by that sixth sense, than one of us could convey the 
idea of any colour by the sounds of words into a man, 
who, having the other four senses perfect, had always 
totally wanted the fifth of seeing. For our simple ideas 
then, which are the foundation and sole matter of all 
our notions and knowledge, we must depend wholly on 
our reason, I mean our natural faculties ; and can by no 
means receive them, or any of them, from traditional 
revelation; I say, traditional revelation, in distinction 
to original revelation. By the one, I mean that first 
impression, which is made immediately by God, on the 
mind of any man, to which we cannot set any bounds ; 
^nd by the other, those impressions delivered over to 
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others in words, and the ordinary ways of conveying 
Our conceptions one to another, 

§ 4. Secondly, I say, that the same truths ^ ^ . . 
may be discovered, and conveyed down revelation 
from revelation, which are discoverable to may make us 
us by reason, and by those ideas we naturally ^^^^ propo- 
may have. So God might, by revelation, ^St^'by" 
discover the truth of any proposition in reason, but 
Euclid ; as well as men, by the natural use not with tho 
of theu* faculties, come to make the disco- ^!^® ^^f" 
very themselves. In all things of this kind, r^on doth. 
there is little need or use of revelation, God 
having furnished us with natural and surer means to 
arrive at the knowledge of them. For whatsoever truth 
we conie to the clear discovery of, from the knowledge 
and contemplation of our own ideas, will always be cer- 
tainer to us, than those which are conveyed to us by 
traditional revelation. For the knowledge we have, 
that this revelation came at first from God, can never 
he so sure, as the knowledge we have from the clear 
and distinct perception of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of our own ideas; v.g. if it were revealed some ages 
since, that the three angles of a triangle were equal to 
two right ones, I might assent to the truth of that pro- 
position, upon the credit of the tradition, that it was 
revealed ; but that would never amount to so great a 
certainty, as the knowledge of it, upon the comparing 
and measuring my own ideas of two right angles, and 
the three angles of a triangle. The like holds in mat- 
ter of fact, knowable by our senses ; v. g. the history of 
the deluge is conveyed to us by writings, which had 
their original from revelation : and yet nobody, I think, 
will say he has as certain and clear a knowledge of the 
flood, as Noah that saw it ; or that he himself would 
have had, had he then been alive and seen it. For he 
has no greater assurance than that of his senses, that it 
is writ in the book supposed writ by Moses inspired: but 
he has not so great an assurance that Moses writ that 
book, as if he had seen Moses write it. So that the 
assurance of its being a revelation is less still than the 
assurance of his senses. 
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§ 5. In propositions then^ whose cer- 
Revelation ^^j^^ jg ^^jj^ ^ ^j^^ ^j^^j, perception of 

cstnnot be *^ * r 

admitted *he agreement or disagreement of our ideas, 
against the attained either by immediate intuition^ as 
clear evi- Jq self-evident propositions, or by evident 
^ceo rea- ^jg^jnQti^Qg Qf reason in demonstrations, we 
need not the assistance of revelation, as ne- 
cessary to gain our assent, and introduce them into our 
minds. Because the natural ways of knowledge could 
settle them there, or had done it already ; which is the 
greatest assurance we can possibly have of any thing, 
unless where God immediately reveals it to us: and there 
too our assurance can be no greater, than our knowledge 
is, that it is a revelation from God. But yet nothing, 
I think, can, under that title, shake or over-rule plain 
knowledge; or rationally prevail with any man to admit 
it for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear evi- 
dence of his own understanding. For since no evidence 
of our faculties, by which we receive such revelations, 
can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our intuitive know- 
ledge, we can never receive for a truth any thing that 
is directly contrary to our clear and distinct knowledge : 
V. g. the ideas of one body, and one place, do so clearly 
agree, and the mind has so evident a perception of their 
agreement, that we can never assent to a proposition, 
that affirms the same body to be in two distant places at 
once, however it should pretend to the authority of a 
divine revelation : since the evidence, first, that we de- 
ceive not ourselves, in ascribing it to God ; secondly, 
that we understand it right ; can never be so great, as 
the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, whereby 
we discern it impossible for the same body to be in two 
places at once. And therefore no proposition can be 
received for divine revelation, or obtain the assent due 
to all such, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive 
knowledge. Because this would be to subvert the prin- 
ciples and foundations of all knowledge, evidence, and 
assent whatsoever: and there would be left no difference 
between truth and falsehood, no measures of credible and 
incredible in the world, if doubtful propositions shall 
take place before self-evident; and what we certainly 
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know give way to what we may possibly be mistaken in. 
In propositions therefore contrary to the clear percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of any of our 
ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. 
They cannot move our assent, under that or any other 
title whatsoever. For faith can never convince us of 
any thing that contradicts our knowledge. Because 
though faith be founded on the testimony of God (who 
cannot lye) revealing any proposition to us ; yet we can- 
not have an assurance of the truth of its being a divine 
revelation, greater than our own knowledge : since the 
whole strength of the certainty depends upon our know- 
ledge that God revealed it, which in this case, where 
the proposition supposed revealed contradicts our know- 
ledge or reason, will always have this objection hanging 
to it, viz; that we cannot tell how to conceive that to 
Gome from God, the bountiful Author of our being, 
which, if received for true, must overturn all the prin- 
ciples and foundations of knowledge he has given us ; 
render all our faculties useless ; wholly destroy the most 
excellent part of his workmanship, our understandings ; 
and put a man in a condition, wherein he will have less 
light, less conduct than the beast that perisheth. For 
if the mind of man can never have a clearer (and perhaps 
not so clear) evidence of any thing to be a divine reve- 
lation, as it has of the principles of its own reason, it 
can never have a ground to quit the clear evidence of its 
reason, to give a place to a proposition, whose revela- 
tion has not a greater evidence than those principles 
have. 

§ 6. Thus far a man has use of reason, Traditional 
and ought to hearken to it, even in imme- revelation 
diate and original revelation, where it is ^^^^ ^^^• 
supposed to be made to himself: but to all those who 
pretend not to immediate revelation, but are required 
to pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to 
others, which by the tradition of writings, or word of 
mouth, are conveyed down to them ; reason has a great 
deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us 
to receive them. For matter of faith being only divines 
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revelation, and nothing else ; faith, as we use the word, 
(called commonly divine faith) has to do with no propo- 
sitions, but those which are supposed to be divinely 
revealed. So that I do not see how those, who make 
revelation alone the sole object of faith, can say, that it 
is a matter of faith, and not of reason, to believe that 
such or such a proposition, to be found in such or such 
a book, is of divine inspiration ; unless it be revealed, 
that that proposition, or all in that book, was communi- 
cated by divine inspiration. Without such a revela- 
tion, the believing, or not believing that proposition or 
book to be of divine authority, can never be matter of 
faith, but matter of reason ; and such as I must come 
to an assent, to, only by the use of my reason, which can 
never require or enable me to believe that which is con- 
trary to itself : it being impossible for reason ever to 
prt)cure any assent to that, which to itself appears un- 
reasonable. 

In all things therefore, where we have clear evidence 
from our ideas, and those principles of knowledge I 
have above-mentioned, reason is the proper judg-e ; and 
revelation, though it may in consenting with it confirm 
its dictates, yet cannot in such cases invalidate its de- 
crees : nor can we be obliged, where we have the clear 
and evident sentence of reason, to quit it for the con- 
trary opinion, under a pretence that it is a matter of 
faith ; which can have no authority against the plain 
and clear dictates of reason. 

Thingsabove § 7. But, thirdly, there being many 
^^^^^"> things, wherein we have very imperfect no- 

tions, or none at all ; and other things, of whose past, 
present, or future existence, by the natural use of our 
faculties, we can have no knowledge at all ; these, as 
being beyond the discovery of our natural faculties, and 
above reason, are, when revealed, the proper matter of 
faith. Thus, that part of the angels rebelled against 
God, and thereby lost their first happy state ; and that 
the dead shall rise, and live again ; these and the like, 
being beyond the discovery of reason, are purely matters 
of faith; with which reason has directly nothing to 
do. 
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§ 8. But since God in giving us the light ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
of reason has not thereby tied up his own trary to rea- 
hands from affording us, when he thinks son, if re- 
fit, the light of revelation in any of those sealed, we 
matters, wherein oar natural faculties are ^^-^i^ 
able to give a probable determination ; re- 
velation, where God has been pleased to give it, must 
carry it against the probable conjectures of reason. Be- 
cause the mind not being certain of the truth of that it 
does not evidently know, but only yielding to the pro- 
bability that appears in it, is bound to give up its assent 
to such a testimony ; which, it is satisfied, comes from 
one who cannot err, and will not deceive. But yet it 
still belongs to reason to judge of the truth of its being 
a revelation, and of the signification of the words where- 
in it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing shall be thought 
revelation, which is contrary to the plain principles of 
reason, and the evident knowledge the mind has of its 
own clear and distinct ideas ; there reason must be 
hearkened tOj as to a matter within its province : since a 
man can never have so certain a knowledge, that a pro- 
position which contradicts the clear principles and evi- 
dence of his own knowledge, wa^ divinely revealed, or 
that he understands the words rightly wherein it is deli- 
vered ; as he has, that the contrary is true : and so is 
bound to consider and judge of it as a matter of reason, 
and not swallow it, without examination, as a matter of 
faith. 

§ 9. First, whatever proposition is revealed, j^ygiation 
of whose truth our mind, by its natural fa- in matters 
culties and notions, cannot judge; that is where reason 
purely matter of faith, and above reason. cannot 

fM ji 11 . . 1 n ^1 judge, or but 

becondiy, all propositions wnereoi the probably, 
mind, by the use of its natural faculties, can ought to be 
come to determine and judge from naturally hearkenedto. 
acquired ideas, are matter of reason ; with this difference 
still, that in those concerning which it has but an un- 
certain evidence, and so is persuaded of their truth only 
upon probable grounds, which still admit a possibility 
oi the contrary to be true, without doing violence to 
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the certain evidence of its own knowledge, and over^- 
turning the principles of its own reason ; in such pro- 
bable propositions, I say, an evident revelation ought to 
determine our assent even against probability. For 
where the principles of reason have not evidenced a pro- 
position to be certainly true or false, there clear revela- 
tion, as another principle of truth, and ground or assent, 
may determine ; and so it may be matter of faith, and 
be also above reason. Because reason, in that particular 
matter, being able to reach no higher than probability, 
faith gave the determination where reason came short ; 
and revelation discovered on which side the truth lay. 
^ § 10. Thus far the dominion of faith 

wh^fre^n caches, and that without any violence or 
can afford hindrance to reason ; which is not injured 
certain or disturbed, but assisted and improved, by 

*J^°^.^^^ new discoveries of truth coming from the 
hearkenedto. eternal fountain of all knowledge. What- 
. ever God hath revealed is certainly true; 
no doubt can be made of it. This is the proper object 
of feith : but whether it be a divine revelation or no, 
reason must judge ; which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence to embrace what is less evident, 
nor allow it to entertain probability in opposition to 
knowledge and certainty. There can be no evidence, 
that any traditional revelation is of divine original, in 
the words we receive it, and in the sense we understand 
it, so clear and so certain, as that of the principles of 
reason ; and therefore nothing that is contrary to, and 
inconsistent with, the clear and self-evident dictates of 
reason, has a right to be urged or assented to as a mat- 
ter of faith, wherein reason hath nothing to do. What- 
soever is divine revelation ought to over- rule all our opi- 
nions, prejudices, and interest, and hath a right to be 
received with full assent. Such a submission as this, of 
our reason to faith, takes not away the land-marks of 
knowledge : this shakes not the foundations of reason, 
but leaves us that use of our faculties, for which they 
were given us. 

If the boun- ^ 11. If the provinces of faith and rea- 
daries be not g^jj gr^ ^q^ y^^^i distinct by these bounda- 
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ries, thei^ will, in matters of religion , be get between 
no room for reason at all ; and those extra- faith and rea^ 
vagant opinions and ceremonies that are to ^^> }^^ ®^* 
be found in the several religions of the f^^ZJl 
world, will not deserve to be blamed. For, cy in religion 
to this crying up of faith, in opposition to can be con- 
reason, we may, I think, in good measure ^'^cted. 
ascribe those absurdities that fill almost all the religions 
which possess and divide mankind. For men having 
been principled with an opinion, that they must not 
consult reason in the things of religion, however appa- 
rently contradictory to common sense, and the very 
principles of all their knowledge ; have let loose their 
fancies and natural superstition ; and have Iieen by them 
led into so strange opinions, and extravagant practices 
in religion, that a considerate man cannot but stand 
amazed at their follies, and judge them so far from being 
acceptable to the great and wise God, that he cannot 
avoid thinking them ridiculous, and offensive to a sober 
good man. So that in effect religion, which should 
most distinguish us from beasts, and ought most pecu- 
liarly to elevate us, as rational creatures, above brutes, 
is that wherein men often appear most irrational and 
more senseless than beasts themselves. *^ Credo, quia 
impossibile est;" I believe, because it is impossible, 
might in a good man pass for a sally of zeal ; but would 
prove a very ill rule for men to choose their opinions or 
religion by. 



CHAP. XIX. & 
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Of Enthusiasm. 

^ 1. He that would seriously set upon Loveof truth 
the search of truth, ought in the first necessary. 
place to prepare his mind with a love of it. For he 
that loves it not, will not take much pains to get it, nor 
be much concerned when he misses it. There is no- 
body in the commonwealth of learning, who does not 
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profess himself a lover of truth ; and there is not a ra» 
tional creatui*e that would not take it amiss to be 
thought otherwise of. And yet for all this, one may 
truly say, that there are very few lovers of truth for 
truth-sake, even amongst those who persuade themselves 
that they are so. How a man may know whether he be 
so in earnest, is worth inquiry : and I think there is one 
unerring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any pro- 
position with greater assurance, than the proofs it is 
built upon will warrant. AVhoever goes beyond this 
measure of assent, it is plain, receives not truth in the 
love of it; loves not truth for truth-sake, but for some 
other by-end. For the evidence that any proposition is 
true (except such as are self-evident) lying only in the 
proofs a man has of it, whatsoever degrees of assent he 
affords it beyond the degrees of that evidence, it is 
plain that all the surplusage of assurance is owing to 
some other affection, and not to the love of truth : it 
being as impossible, that the love of truth should carry 
my assent above the evidence there is to me that it is 
true, as that the love of truth should make me assent to 
any proposition for the sake of that evidence, which it 
has not^ that it is true ; which is in effect to love it as a 
truth, because it is possible or probable that it may not 
be true. In any truth that gets not possession of our 
minds by the irresistible light of self-evidence, or by the 
force of demonstration, the arguments that gain it assent 
are the vouchers and gage of its probability to us ; and 
we can receive it for no other, than such as they deliver 
it to our understandings. Whatsoever credit or autho- 
rity we give to any proposition, more than it receives 
from the principles and proofs it supports itself upon, 
is owing to our inclinations that way, and is so far a 
derogation from the love of truth as such : which, as it 
can receive no evidence from our passions or interests, 
so it should receive no tincture from them. 
A forward- § 2. The assuming an authority of dic- 
ness to die- tating to others, and a forwardness to pre- 
tate, from scribe to their opinions, is a constant con- 
comitant of this bias and corruption of our 
judgments. For how almost can it be otherwise, but 
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tiiat be should be read/ to impose on another'^ belief, 
who has already imposed on his own ? Who can reason- 
Ably expect arguments and conviction from him, in 
dealing with others, whose understanding is not accus- 
tomed to them in his dealing with himself? Who does 
violence to his own &culties, tyranm;ies over his own 
mind, and usurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 
alone, which is to command assent by only its own 
authority, i, e» by and in proportion to that evidence 
which it carries with it 

^ 3. Upon this occasion I shall take the 
liberty to consider a third ground of assent, ^^2^.*^"" 
which with some men has the same author 
rity, and is as confidently relied on as either faith or 
reason ; I mean enthusiasm : which laying by reason, 
would set up revelation without it. Whereby in effect 
it takes away both reason and revelation, and substitutes 
in the room of it the ungrounded fancies of a man's own 
brain, and assumes them for a foundation both of opi- 
nion and conduct. 

\ 4. Reason is natural revelation, where- ^^^ . 
by the eternal father of light, and fountain ^evektion. 
of all knowledge, communicates to mankind 
that portion of truth which he has laid within the reach 
of their natural faculties : revelation is natural reason 
enlarged by a new set of discoveries communicated by 
God immediately, which reason vouches the truth of, 
by the testimony and proofs it gives, that they come 
from God. So that he that takes away reason, to make 
way for revelation, puts out the light of both, and does 
much-what the same, as if he would pei'suade a man to 
put out his eyes, the better to receive the remote light 
of an invisible star by a telescope. 

^ 5. Immediate revelation being a much ^ 

easier way for men to establish their opi- thusiasm?" 
nions, and regulate their conduct, than the 
tedious and not always successful labour of strict i*easoti- 
ing, it is no wonder that some have been very apt to 
pretend to revelation, and to persuade themselves that 
they are under the peculiar guidance of heaven in their 
actions and opinions, especially in those of them which 
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tbey cannot account for by the ordinary methods of 
knowledge, and principles of reason. Hence we see 
that in all ages, men, in whom melancholy has mixed 
*with devotion, or whose conceit of themselves has raised 
them into an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, 
and a nearer admittance to his favour than is afforded 
to others, have often flattered themselves with a per- 
suasion of an immediate intercourse with the Deitv, and 
frequent communications from the Divine Spirit. God, 
I own, cannot be denied to be able to enlighten the 
understanding, by a ray darted into the mind imme- 
diately from the fountain of light ; this they understand 
he has promised to do, and who then has so good a title 
to expect it as those who are his peculiar people, chosen 
by him, and depending on him ? 

Enthusiasm ^ ^' ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ *'^"^ prepared, 

whatever groundless opinion comes to settle 

itself strongly upon their fancies, is an illumination 
•from the spirit of God, and presently of divine autho- 
rity : and whatsoever odd action they find in themselves 
a strong inclination to do, that impulse is concluded to 
be a call or direction from heaven, and must be obeyed ; 
it is a commission from above, and they cannot err in 
executing it. 

§ 7. This I take to be properly enthusiasm, which, 
though founded neither on reason nor divine revelation, 
but rising from the conceits of a warmed or over- ween- 
ing brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more 
powerfully on the persuasions and actions of men, than 
either of those two, or both together : men being most 
forwardly obedient to the impulses they receive from 
themselves ; and the whole man is sure to act more 
vigorously, where the whole man is carried by a natural 
motion. For strong conceit, like a new principle, car- 
ries all easily with it, when got above common sense, 
and freed from all restraint of reason, and check of re- 
flection, it is heightened into a divine authority, in con- 
currence with our own temper and inclination. 
Enthusiasm § ^' Though the odd opinions and ex- 
mistaken for travagant actions enthusiasm has run men 
seeing and into, were enough to warn them against 
feeling. ^.j^jg wrong pxiuci^k, so apt to misguide 
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them both in their belief and conduct ; yet the love of 
something extraordinary, the ease and glory it is to be 
inspired, and be above the common and natural ways 
of knowledge, so flatters many men's laziness, igno- 
rance, and vanity, that when once they are got into this 
way of immediate revelation, of illumination without 
search, and of certainty without proof, and without 
examination ; it is a hard matter to get them out of it. 
Reason is lost upon them, they are above it : they see 
the light infused into their understandings, and cannot 
be mistaken; it is clear and visible there, like the light 
of bright sunshine ; shows itself, and needs no other 
proof but its own evidence : they feel the hand of God 
moving them within, and the impulses of the spirit, and 
cannot be mistaken in what they feel. Thus they sup- 
port themselves, and are sure reason hath nothing to do 
with what they see and feel in themselves : what they 
have a sensible experience of admits no doubt, needs no 
probation. Would he not be ridiculous, who should 
require to have it proved to him that the light shines, 
and that he sees it ? It is its own proof, and can have 
no other. When the spirit brings light into our minds, 
it dispels darkness. We see it, as we do that of the sun 
at noon, and need not the twilight of reason to show it 
us. This light from heaven is strong, clear, and pure, 
carries its own demonstration with it ; and we may as 
naturally take a glow-worm to assist us to discover the 
sun, as to examine the celestial ray by our dim candle, 
reason. 

§ 9. This is the way of talking of these Enthusiasm 
men: they are sure, because they are sure : how to be 
and their persuasions are right, because they discovered. 
are strong in them. For, when what they say is strip- 
ped of the metaphor of seeing and feeling, this is all it 
amounts to : and yet these similies so impose on them, 
that they serve them for certainty in themselves, and 
demonstration to others. 

§ 10. But to examine a little soberly this internal 
light, and this feeling on which they build so much. 
These men have, they say, clear light, and they see ; 
they have awakened sense, and they feel ; this cannot^ 
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they are sure, be disputed them. For when a man says 
he sees or feels, nobody can deny it him that he does 
so. But here let me ask : this seeing, is it the percep- 
tion of the truth of the proposition, or of this, that it is 
a revelation from Gkxl ? This feeling, is it a perception 
of an inclination or fancy to do something, or of the 
spirit of Gk>d moving that inclination ? These are two 
very different perceptions, and must be carefully distin- 
guished, if we would not impose upon ourselves. I may 
perceive the truth of a proposition, and yet not perceive 
that it is an immediate revelation from God. I may 
perceive the truth of a proposition in Euclid, without 
its being or my perceiving it to be a revelation : nay, I 
may perceive I came not by this knowledge in a natural 
way, and so may conclude it revealed, without perceiv- 
ing that it is a revelation from God ; because there be 
spirits, which, without being divinely commissioned, 
may excite those ideas in me, and lay them in such order 
before my mind, that I may perceive their connexion. 
So that the knowledge of any proposition coming into 
my mind, I know not how, is not a perception that it 
is from God. Much less is a strong persuasion, that it 
is true, a perception that it is from God, or so much as 
true. But however it be called light and seeing, I sup- 
pose it is at most but belief and assurance : and the pro- 
position taken for a revelation, is not such as they know 
to be true, but take to be true. For where a proposi- 
tion is known to be true, revelation is needless : and it 
is hard to conceive how there can be a revelation to any 
one of what he knows already. If therefore it be a pro- 
position which they are persuaded, but do not know, to 
be true, whatever they may call it, it is not seeing, but 
believing. For these are two ways, whereby truth comes 
into the mind, wholly distinct, so that one is not the 
other. What I see I know to be so by the evidence of 
the thing itself: what I believe I take to be so upon the 
testimony of another : but this testimony I must know 
to be given, or else what ground have I of l>elieving ? 
I must see that it is God that reveals this to me, or else I 
see nothing. The question then here is, how do I know 
that God is the revealer of this to me ; that this imprei4 
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sion is made upon my mind by his Holy Spirit, and that 
therefore I ought to obey it ? If I know not this, how 
great soever the assurance is that I am possessed with, it 
is groundless ; whatever light I pretend to, it is but en- 
thusiasm. For whether the proposition supposed to be 
revealed, be in itself evidently true, or visibly probable, 
or by the natural ways of knowledge uncertain, the pro- 
position that must be well grounded, and manifested 
to be true, is this, that God is the revealer of it, and that 
what I take to be a revelation is certainly put into my 
mind by him, and is not an illusion dropped in by some 
other spirit, or raised by my own fancy. For if I mis- 
take not, these men receive it for true, because they pre- 
sume God revealed it. Does it not then stand them 
upon, to examine on what grounds they presume it to 
be a revelation f5pom God ? or else all their confidence 
is mere presumption : and this light, they are so dazzled 
with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus that leads them con- 
stantly round in this circle ; it is a revelation, because 
they firmly believe it, and they believe it, because it is 
a revelation. 

§ 11. In all that is of divine revelation, . 

there is need of no other proof but that it is ^^^ of e^i^ 
an inspiration from God : for he can neither dcnce, that 
deceive nor be deceived. But how shall it the proposi^ 
be known that any proposition in our minds q^^^ °* 
is a truth infused by God ; a truth that is ' 
revealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and 
therefore we ought to believe ? Here it is that enthu- 
siasm fails of the evidence it pretends to. For men thus 
possessed boast of a light whereby they say they are 
enlightened, and brought into the knowledge of this or 
that truth. But if they know it to be a truth, they must 
know it to be so, either by its own self-evidence to 
natural reason, or by the rational proofs that make it out 
to be so. If they see and know it to be a truth, either 
of these two ways, they in vain suppose it to be a reve- 
lation. For they know it to be true the same way, that 
any other man naturally may know that it is so without 
the help of revelation. For thus all the truths, of what 
kind soever, that m^n uninspired are enlightened with, 
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came into their minds, and are established there. If 
they say they know it to be true, because it is a revela- 
tion from God, the reason is good : but then it will be 
demanded how they know it to be a revelation from 
God. If they say, by the light it brings with it, which 
shines bright in their minds^ and they cannot resist : I 
beseech them to consider whether this be any more than 
what we have taken notice of already, viz. that it is a 
revelation, because they strongly believe it to be true. 
For all the light they speak of is but a strong, though 
ungrounded persuasion of their own minds, that it is a 
truth. For rational grounds from proofs that it is a 
truth, they must acknowledge to have none ; for then it 
is not received as a revelation, but upon the ordinary 
grounds that other truths are received : and if they be- 
lieve it to be true, because it is a revelation, and have 
no other reason for its being a revelation, but because 
they are fully persuaded without any other reason that 
it is true ; they believe it to be a revelation, only because 
they strongly believe it to be a revelation ; which is a 
very unsafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets 
or actions. And what readier way can there be to run 
ourselves into the most extravagant errours and miscar- 
riages, than thus to set up fancy for our supreme and 
sole guide, and to believe any proposition to be true, 
any action to be right, only because we believe it to be 
so ? The strength of our persuasions is no evidence at all 
of their own rectitude : crooked things may be as stiff 
and inflexible as straight : and men may be as positive 
and peremptory in errour as in truth. How come else 
the untractable zealots in different and opposite parties? 
For if the light, which every one thinks he has in his 
mind, which in this case is nothing but the strength of 
his own persuasion, be an evidence that it is from God, 
contrary opinions have the same title to inspirations ; 
and God will be not only the father of lights, but of 
opposite and contradictory lights, leading men contrary 
ways; and contradictory propositions will be divine 
truths, if an ungrounded strength of assurance be 
an evidepc^, that any proposition is a divine reve^ 
lation. 
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& 12. This cannot be otherwise, whilst «. - 

n ^ • • -I ^1 n rinnness oi 

firmness or persuasion is made the cause of persuasion 
believing, and confidence of being in the no proof that 
right is made an argument of truth. St. ^^7 proposi-' 
Paul himself believed he did well, and that g°^ /' ^""^^^ 
he had a call to it when he persecuted the 
Christians, whom he confidently thought in the wrong : 
but yet it was he, and not they, who were mistaken. 
Good men are men still, liable to mistakes; and are 
sometimes warmly engaged in errours, which they take 
for divine truths, shining in their minds with the clearest^ 
light. 

§ 13. Light, true light, in the mind is, , . , ^ 
or can be nothing else but the evidence of ^^^ whatf 
the truth of any proposition ; and if it be 
not a self-evident proposition, all the light it has, or 
can have, is from the clearness and validity of those 
proofs, upon which it is received. To talk of any other 
light in the understanding is to put ourselves in the dark^ 
or in the power of the Prince of darkness, and by our 
own consent to give ourselves up to delusion to believe 
a lie. For if strength of persuasion be the light, which 
must guide us ; I ask how shall any one distinguish be- 
tween the delusions of Satan, and the inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost ? He can transform himself into an angel 
of light. And they who are led by this son of the morn- 
ing, are as fully satisfied of the illumination, i. e. are as 
strongly persuaded, that they are enlightened by the 
spirit of God, as any one who is so : they acquiesce and 
rejoice in it, are acted by it : and nobody can be more 
sure, nor more in the right (if their own strong belief 
may be judge) than they. 

§ 14. He therefore that will not give Revelation 
himself up to all the extravagancies of de- must be 
lusion and errour, must bring this guide of judged of by 
his light within to the trial. God, when he ^^^^on. 
makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. He 
leaves all his faculties in the natural state, to enable him 
to judge of his inspirations, whether they be of divine 
original or no. When he illuminates the mind with 
supernatural light, he does not extinguish that which i^ 
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natural t If be would have us assent to the truth of any 
proposition, he either evidences that truth by the usual 
methods of natural reason, or else makes it known to 
be a truth which he would have us assent to^ by his au- 
thority ; and convinces us that it is from him, by some 
marks which reason cannot be mistaken in. Reason 
must be our last judge and guide in every thing. I do 
not mean that we must consult reason, and examine 
whether a proposition revealed from God can be made 
out by natural principles, and if it cannot, that then 
we may reject it : but consult it we must, and by it ex- 
amine, whether it be a revelation from God or no. And 
if reason finds it to be revealed from God, reason then 
declares for it, as much as for any other truth, and makes 
it one of her dictates. Every conceit that thoroughly 
warms our fancies must pass for an inspiration, if there 
be nothing but the strength of our persuasions, whereby 
to judge of our persuasions : if reason must not examine 
their truth by something extrinsecal to the persuasions 
themselves, inspirations and delusions, truth and false- 
hood, will have the same measure, and will not be possi- 
ble to be distinguished. 

§ 15. If this internal light, or any pro- 
^^f^f*^ position which under that title we take 
▼elation. " ^^ inspired, be conformable to the princi- 
ples of reason, or to the word of God, which 
is attested revelation, reason warrants it, and we may 
safely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our be- 
lief and actions ; if it receive no testimony nor evidence 
from either of these rules, we cannot take it for a reve- 
lation, or so much as for true, till we have some other 
mark that it is a revelation, besides our believing that 
it is so. Thus we see the holy men of old, who had 
revelations from God, had something else besides that 
internal light of assurance in their own minds, to testify 
to them that it was from God. . They were not left to 
their own persuasions alone, that those persuasions were 
from God ; but had outward signs to convince them of 
the author of those revelations. And when they were 
to convince others, they had a power given them to jus- 
tify the trmh of their commission from heaven, and by 
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visible signs to assert the divine authoritj of a message 
they were sent with. Moses saw the bush burn without 
being consumed^ and heard a voice out of it. This was 
something besides finding an impulse upon his mind to 
go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his brethren out of 
Egypt : and yet he thought not tiiis enough to autho- 
rize him to go with that message, till God, by another 
miracle of his rod turned into a serpent, had assured him 
of a power to testify his mission, by the same miracle 
repeated before them, whom he was sent to. Gideon 
was sent by an angel to deliver Israel from the Midian- 
ites, and yet he desired a sign to convince him that this 
commission was from God. These, and several the like 
instances to be found among the prophets of old, are 
^ enough to show that they thought not an inward seeing 
or persuasion of their own minds, without any other 
proof, a sufficient evidence that it Was from God ; though 
the scripturc does not every where mention their de- 
manding or having such proofs. 

§ 16. In what I have said I am far from denying that 
God can, or doth sometimes enlighten men's minds in 
the apprehending of certain truths, or excite them to 
good actions by the immediate influence and assistance 
of the holy spirit, without any extraordinary signs ac- 
companying it. But in such cases too we have reason 
and scripture, unerring rules to know whether it be 
from God or no. Where the truth embraced is conso- 
nant to the revelation in the written word of God, or the 
action conformable to the dictates of right reason or 
holy writ, we may be assured that we run no risk in 
entertaining it as such ; l)ecause though perhaps it be 
not an immediate revelation from God, extraordinarily 
operating on our minds, yet we are sure it is warranted 
by that revelation which he has given us of truth. But 
it is not the strength of our private persuasion within 
ourselves, that can warrant it to be a light or motion 
from heaven ; nothing can do that but the written word 
of God without us, or that standard of reason which is 
common to us with all men. Where reason or scripture 
is express for any opinion or action, we may receive it as 
of divine authority ; but it is not the strength of our 
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own persuasions which can by itself give it that stamp. 
The bent of our own minds may favour it as much as 
we please ; that may show it to be a fondling of our own, 
but will by no means prove it to be an offspring of hea- 
ven, and of divine original* 



CHAP- XX. 



Of wrong Assent y or Errour. 

Causes of § 1. KNOWLEDGE being to be had only 

errour. of visible and certain truth, errour is not a 

fault of our knowledge, but a mistake of our judgment, 
giving assent to that which is not true. 

But if assent be grounded on likelihood, if the proper 
object and motive of our assent be probability, and that 
probability consists in what is laid down in the foregoing 
chapters, it will be demanded how men come to give 
their assents contrary to probability. For there is no- 
thing more common than contrariety of opinions ; no- 
thing more obvious than that one man wholly disbelieves, 
what another only doubts of, and a third stedfastly be- 
lieves, and firmly adheres to. The reasons whereof, 
though they may be very various, yet, I suppose, may all 
be reduced to these four : 

1. Want of proofs. 

2. Want of ability to use them. 

3. Want of will to use them. 

4. Wrong measures of probability. 

1. Want of § 2. First, by want of proofs, I do not 
proofs. mean only the want of those proofs which 

are no where extant, and so are no where to be had ; 
but the want even of those proofs which are in being, or 
might be procured. And thus men want proofs who 
have not the convenience or opportunity to make expe- 
riments and observations themselves tending to the 
proof of any proposition ; nor likewise the convenience 
tp inquire into and collect the testimonies of others; 
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and in this state are the greatest part of mankind, who 
are given up to labour, and enslaved to the necessity of 
their mean condition, whose lives are worn out only in 
the provisions for living. These men's opportunities of 
knowledge and inquiry are commonly as narrow as 
their fortunes ; and their understandings are but little 
instructed, when all their whole time and pains is laid 
out to still the croaking of their own bellies, or the 
cries of their children. It is not to be expected that a 
man, who drudges on all his life in a laborious trade, 
should be more knowing in the variety of things done 
in the world, than a pack-horse, who is driven constant- 
ly forwards and backwards in a narrow lane, and dirty 
road, only to market, should be skilled in the geogra- 
phy of the country. Nor is it at all more possible, 
that he who wants leisure, books, and languages, and 
the opportunity of conversing with variety of men, 
should be in a condition to collect those testimonies 
and observations which are in being, and are necessary 
to make out many, nay most of the propositions that, 
in the societies of men, are judged of the greatest mo- 
ment ; or to find out grounds of assurance so great as 
the belief of the points he would build on them is 
thought necessary. So that a great part of mankind 
are, by the natural and unalterable state of things in 
this world, and the constitution of human affairs, una- 
voidably given over to invincible ignorance of those 
proofs on which others build, and which are necessary to 
establish those opinions : the greatest part of men hav- 
ing much to do to get the means of living, are not in a 
condition to look after those of learned and laborious 
inquiries. 

§ 3. What shall we say then ? Are the q, . y^^^^ 
greatest part of mankind, by the necessity shall become 
of their condition, subjected to unavoidable of those who 
ignorance in those things which are of ^^"^^ th&oi, 
greatest importance to them ? (for of these ^'^^^^^'^^ * 
it is obvious to inquire.) Have the bulk of mankind 
* no other guide but accident, and blind chance, to con- 
duct them to their happiness or misery ? Are the current 
opinions, and licensed guides of every country, sufBcient 
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evidence and security to every man to venture his great 
concernments on ; nay, his everlasting happiness or mi- 
sery ? Or can those be the certain and infallible oracles 
and standards of truth, which teach one thing in Chris- 
tendom, and another in Turkey ? Or shall a poor coun- 
tryman be eternally happy for having the chance to be 
born in Italy ; or a day-labourer be unavoidably lost, 
because he had the ill luck to be born in England ? How 
ready some men may be to say some of these things, I 
will ^not here examine : but this I am sure, that men 
must allow one or other of these to be true (let them 
choose which they please) or else grant, that God has 
furnished men with faculties sufficient to direct them in 
the way they should take, if they will but seriously em- 
ploy them that way, when their ordinary vocations allow 
them the leisure. No man is so wholly taken up with 
the attendance on the means of living, as to have no 
spare time at all to think of his soul, and inform himself 
in matters of religion. Were men as intent upon this, 
as they are on things of lower concernment, there are 
none so enslaved to the necessities of life, who might not 
find many vacancies that might be husbanded to this 
advantage of their knowledge. 

People hin- § 4. Besides those, whose improvements 
dered from and informations are straitened by the nar- 
inquiry. rowness of their fortuness, there are others 
whose largeness of fortune would plentifully enough 
supply books and other requisites for clearing of doubts, 
and discovering of truth : but they are cooped in close, 
by the laws of their countries, and the strict guards of 
those whose interest it is to keep them ignorant, lest, 
knowing more, they should believe the less in them. 
These are as far, nay farther from the liberty and op- 
portunities of a fair inquiry, than these poor and 
wretched labourers we before spoke of. And, however 
they may seem high and great, are confined to narrow- 
tiess of thought, and enslaved in that which should be 
the freest part of man, their understandings. This is 
generally the case of all those who live in places where 
Care is taken' to propagate truth without knowledge : 
where men are forced, at a venture, to be of the religion 
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of the country ; and must therefore swallow down opi- 
nions, as silly people do empirics pills, without knowings 
what they are made of, or how they will work, and hav- 
ing nothing to do but believe that they will do the cure: 
but in this are much more miserable than they, in that 
they are not at liberty to refuse swallowing what per- 
haps they had rather let alone ; or to choose the physi- 
cian, to whose conduct they would trust themselves. 

§ 5, Secondly, those who want skill to g. Want of 
use those evidences they have of probabili- sldU to use 
ties ; who cannot carry a train of conse- *^®°^- 
quences in theh' heads ; nor weigh exactly the pre- 
ponderancy of contrary proofs and testimonies, mak- 
ing every circumstance its due allowance; may be 
easily misled to assent to positions that are not 
probable. ^ There are some men of one, some but of 
two syllogisms, and no more; and others that can 
but advance one step farther. These cannot always 
discern that side on which the strongest proofs lie; 
cannot constantly follow that which in itself is the 
more probable opinion. Now that there is such a 
difference between men, in respect of theii* under- 
standings, I think nobody, who has had any conver- 
sation with his neighbours, will question : though he 
never was at Westminster-hall, or the Exchange, on 
the one hand ; or at Alms-houses, or Bedlam, on the 
other. Which great difference in men's intellectuals, 
whether it rises from any defect in the organs of the 
body, particularly adapted to thinking ; or in the dul- 
ness or untractableness of those faculties for want of 
use; or, as some think, in the natural differences of 
men's souls themselves; or some, or all of these toge- 
ther ; it matters not here to examine : only this is evi- 
dent, that there is a difference of degrees in men's un- 
, derstandings, apprehensions, and reasonings, to so great 
a latitude, that one may, without doing injury to man- 
kind, affirm, that there is a greater distance between 
some men and others, in this respect, than between some 
men and some beasts. But how this comes about, is a 
speculation, though of great consequence, yet not neces- 
sary to our present purpose. 
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3. Want of § ^' Thirdly, there are another sort of 
will to use people that want proofs, not because they are 
them. Qy|. Qf their reach, but because they will not 

use them: who, though they have riches and leisure 
enough, and want neither parts nor other helps, are yet 
never the better for them. Their hot pursuit of plea- 
sure, or constant drudgery in business, engages some 
men's thoughts elsewhere : laziness and oscitancy in 
general, or a particular aversion for books, study and 
meditation, keep others from any serious thoughts at all: 
and some out of fear, that an impartial inquiry would 
not favour those opinions which best suit their preju- 
dices, lives, and designs, content themselves, without 
examination, to take upon trust what they find conve- 
nient and in fashion. Thus most men, even of those 
that might do otherwise, pass their lives without an ac- 
quaintance with, much less a rational assent to, proba- 
bilities they are concerned to know, though they lie so 
much within their view, that to be convinced of them 
they need but turn their eyes that way. We know some 
men will not read a letter which is supposed to bring ill 
news ; and many men forbear to cast up their accounts, 
or so niuch as think upon their estates, who have reason 
to fear their affairs are in no very good posture. How 
men, whose plentiful fortunes allow them leisure to im- 
prove their understandings, can satisfy themselves with 
a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell : but methinks they have 
a low opinion of their souls, who lay out all their in- 
comes in provisions for the body, and employ none of 
it to procure the means and helps of knowledge ; who 
take great care to appear always in a neat and splendid 
outside, and would think themselves miserable in coarse 
clothes, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly suffer 
their minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald livery of 
coarse patches, and borrowed shreds, such as it has 
))leased chance, or their country-taylor, (I mean the 
common opinion of those they have conversed with) to 
clothe them in, I will not here mention how unrea- 
sonable this is for men that ever think of a future state, 
and their concernment in it, which no rational man can 
avoid to do sometimes : nor shall I take notice what a 
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shame and confusion it is, to the greatest contemners of 
knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they are con- 
cerned to know. But this at least is worth the consi- 
deration of those who call themselves gentlemen, that 
however they may think credit, respect, power and au- 
thority, the concomitants of their birth and fortune, yet 
they will find all these still carried away from them, by 
men of lower condition, who surpass them in know- 
ledge. They who are blind will always be led by those 
that see, or else fall into the ditch : and he is certainly 
the most subjected, the most enslaved, who is so in his 
understanding. In the foregoing instances, sonie of the 
causes have been shown of wrong assent, and how it 
comes to pass, that probable doctrines are not always 
received with an assent proportionable to the reasons 
which are to be had for their probability : but hitherto 
we have considered only such probabilities; whose proofs 
do exist, but do not appear to him who embraces the 
errour. 

§ 7. Fourthly, there remains yet the last ^ Wrong 
sort, who, even where the real probabilities measures of 
appear, and are plainly laid before them, do probability; 
not admit of the conviction, nor yield unto thereof, 
manifest reasons, but do either iiriyiiyj suspend their 
assent, or give it to the less probable opinion : and to 
this danger are those exposed, who have taken up wrong 
measures of probability ; which are, 

1. Propositions that are not in themselves certain 
and evident, but doubtful and false, taken up for prin- 
ciples. 

2. Received hypotheses. 

3. Predominant passions or inclinations. 

4. Authority. 

§ 8. First, the first and firmest ground of j. Doubtful 
probability is the conformity any thing has propositions 
to our own knowledge ; especially that part taken for 
of our knowledge which we have embraced, P'^^^P ^' 
and continue to look on as principles. These have so 
great an influence upon our opinions, that it is usually 
by them we judge of truth, and measure probability to 
that degree, that what is inconsistent with our princi- 
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plesi is 'SO far from passing for probable with us, that it 
will not be allowed possible. The reverence borne to 
these principles is so greats and their authority so pani- 
mount to aU other, that the testimony not only of other 
men, but the evidence of our own senses are often 
rejected, when they offer to vouch any thing contrary to 
these established rules. How much the doctrine of in- 
nate principles, and that principles are not to be proved 
gr questioned, has contributed to this, I will not here 
examine. This I readily grant, that one truth cannot 
contradict another : but withal I take leave also to say, 
that every one ought very carefully to beware what he 
admits for a principle, to examine it strictly, and see 
whether he certainly knows it to be true of itself by its 
own evidence, or whether he does only with assurance 
believe it to be so upon the authority of others* For he 
hath a strong bias put into his understanding, which 
will unavoidably misguide his assent, who hath imbibed 
wrong principles, and has blindly given himself up to 
the authority of any opinion in itself not evidently true. 

§ 9. There is nothing more ordinaiy than children's 
receiving into their minds propositions (especially about 
matters of religion) from their parents, nurses, or those 
about them : which being insinuated into their unwary, 
as well as unbiassed understandings, and fastened by de- 
grees, are at last (equally whether true or false) nvetted 
there by long custom and education, beyond all possi- 
bility of being pulled out again. For men, when they 
are grown up, reflecting upon their opinions, and find- 
ing those of this sort to be as ancient in their minds as 
their very memories, not having observed their early 
insinuation, nor by what means they got them, they are 
apt to reverence them as sacred things, and not to suffer 
them to be prophaned, touched, or questioned: they 
look on them as the Urim and Thummim set up in their 
minds immediately by God himself, to be the great and 
unerring deciders of truth and falsehood, and the judges 
to which they are to appeal in all manner of controver- 
sies. 

§ 10. This opinion of his principles (let them be 
what they will) being once established, in any one's 
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p4p^» H is (my tp b9 imagined whi|t vepeption any pro- 
p^itiQp jslwU nij4, how cl^^ly wever proved, that shall 
Wy^lldotQ tlbjeif* authority, or f^t fill thwart with these 
iqtisrn^i} or^cl^s ; whereas th^ gro^s^st ^bsur4ities Aod 
imprpb^bUiti^ b^ipg but agreeable tp such principles, 
yp dowp gUbly^ ^^od are easUy digested. Th^ great oh- 
9tji99cy tl^t is to be found ip pi^Q firmly believing quitQ 
cpptr^y opinions, though pifltny time? equally ^£iurd« 
in the various rdigions pf mankindi are as evident a 
proof, lis they are an unavoidable consequencei of thi9 
way df reasoning from received traditional principles^ 
Sp that mep will disbelieve their pwn eyes, renouncp 
the evidence of th^ir saases, and give their qwp pxperi-! 
ence th^ lye, rather th^n admit of any thing disagreeing 
with these pacred tenets. Take an intelligent Homanistf 
that, from the first downing pf any potions in his under-* 
standing, hath had this principle cpnstantly inculcateds 
viz. that he must believe as the church (i. e» thoi^ of 
fajj^ communion) believeS| or that the pope is infallible ; 
^^^ this he never sp much as heard questioned, till at 
fpr$y or fifty years pld hp met with one of other princi- 
ples : how is he prepared easily to swallow, pot only 
ag;aipst all probability, but evep the clear evidence of 
his sepses, the doctrine pf transubst^ntiation ? This prip- 
ciple h^s such an induenp^ on his mind, that he wiU b^<* 
Ueve that to be fl^h which h^ sees to be bre«^d. And 
what way wiU you t^ke tp copyipce a man of any im- 
probable opinion he holds, wbo^ with some philoso*^ 
phers, hath laid dpwp this asf a foundatiop pf reasoning, 
tli^ he must believe bis re^p (for so men impropei^y 
call arguments drawn from tl^ir principles) against his 
sepses ? h^t an enthusiast be principled, that he or his 
teacher is inspired, and acted by ^n immediate communi- 
cation of the divine spirit, and you in vain luring the 
evideppe of clear reasons against his dpctrine. Whoever, 
therefore, have imbibed wrong principles, are not, in 
things inconsistent with these principles, tp be moved 
by the most apparent and convincing probabilities, till 
they are so candid and ingenuous to themselves, as to 
be persuaded to examine «yen those very principles, 
which many never suffer themselves tp do. 

VOL. II. u 
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^11. Secondly, next to these are men 
h ^^^^ whose understandings are cast into a mould, 
and fashioned just to the size of a received 
hypothesis. The difference between these and the for- 
mer is, that they will admit of matter of fact, and agree 
with dissenters in that ; but differ only in assigning of 
reasons and explaining the manner of operation. These 
are not at that open defiance with their senses, with the 
former : they can endure to hearken to their informa- 
tion a little more patiently ; but will by no means admit 
of their reports in the explanation of things; nor be 
prevailed on by probabilities, which would convince 
them that things are not brought about just after the 
same manner that they have decreed within themselves 
that they are. Would it not be an insufferable thing 
for a learned professor, and that which his scarlet would 
blush at, to have his authority of forty years standing, 
wrought out of hard rock Greek and Latin, with no 
small expence of time and candle, and confirmed by 
general tradition and a reverend beard, in an instant 
overturned by an upstart novelist ? Can any one expect 
that he should be made to confess, that what he taught 
his scholars thirty years ago, was all errour and mis- 
take ; and that he sold them hard words and ignorance 
at a very dear rate?, What probabilities, I say, are suffi- 
cient to prevail in such a case ? And who ever by the 
most cogent arguments will be prevailed with to disrobe 
himself at once of all his old opinions, and pretences to 
knowledge and learning, which with hard study he hath 
ail his time been labouring for ; and turn himself out 
stark naked, in quest afresh of new notions ? All the 
arguments that can be used, will be as little able to pre- 
vail, as the wind did with the traveller to part with his 
cloke, which he held only the faster. To this of wrong 
hypothesis may be reduced the errours that may be 
occasioned by a. true hypothesis, or right principles, but 
not rightly understood. There is nothing more familiar 
than this. The instances of men contending for differ- 
ent opinions, which they all derive from the infallible 
truth of the scripture, are an undeniable proof of it. All 
that call themselves Christians allow the text, that 
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says, fierumTre^ to carry in it the obligation to a very 
weighty duty. But yet how very erroneous will one of 
their practices be, who, understanding nothing but the 
French, take this rule with one translation to be " re- 
pentez vous," repent ; or with the other, ** faitiez peni- 
tence,'* do penance ! 

§ 12. Thirdly, probabilities, which cross 3. Predomi- 
men*s appetites and prevailing passions, run nant pas- 
the same ftte. Let ever so much probability ^°^- 
hang on one side of a covetous man's reasoning, and 
money on the other ; it is easy to foresee which will 
outweigh. Earthly minds, like mud-wall^, resist the 
strongest batteries : and though perhaps sometimes the 
force of A clear argument may make some impression^ 
yet they nevertheless stand firm, and keep out the enemy 
truth, that would captivate or disturb them. Tell a 
man, passionately in love, that he is jilted ; bring a score 
of witnesses of the falsehood of his mistress, i^ is ten to 
one but three kind words of hers shall in validate all their 
testimonies, '^ Quod volumus, facile credimus ; " What 
suits our wishes, is forwardly believed ; is, I suppose, 
what every one hath more than once experimented: and 
though men cannot always^ openly gainsay or resist the 
force of manifest probabilities that make against them, 
yet yield they not to the argument. Not but that it is 
the nature of the understanding constantly to close with 
the more probable side ; but yet a man hath a power to 
suspend and restrain its inquiries, and not permit a full 
and satisfactory examination, as far as the matter in 
question is capable, and will bear it to be made. Until 
that be done, there will be always these two ways left 
of evading the most apparent probabilities. 

^ 13. First, that the arguments being 
(as for the most part they are) brought in The means 
words, there may be a fallacy latent in them : "^^^^^^^s- 
and the consequences being, perhaps, many j. Supposed 
in train, they may be some of them incohe- fallacy. 
rent. There are very few discourses so short, 
clear and consistent, to which most men may not, with 
satisfaction enough to themselves raise this doubt ; and 
from whose conviction they may not, without reproach 

u 2 
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of disingenuity or unreasopableness, ^et themselves free 
with the old reply, ^^ noo persuadebis, etiamsi persuaf 
seris ;" Though I cannot answer, I will pot yield. 
s. Supposed § 14* Secondly, manifest prob^biUMes 
arguments may be evaded, and the assent withheld 
for the con- ^pon this suggestion, that I l^now not yet 
trary. ^jj ^j^^j. ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ contrary side. 

And therefore though I be beaten, it is not necessary 
I should yield, not knowing what forces there are in 
reserve behind. This is a refuge against conviction so 
open and so wide, that it is hard to determine, when ft 
n)an is quite out of the verge of it. 
Whatproba- § 15. But yet there is some end of it; 
bilitiesdeter- and a man having carefully inquired iptp 
mine the as- ^\ ^j^g grounds of probability and unlikf^U- 
ness, done his utmost to inform himself ip 
all particulars fairly, and ca$t up the sum total on both 
sides ; may in most cases come to ac)cnowledge, upon . 
the whole matter, on which side the probability pests : 
wherein some proofs in matter of reason, being snpposi* 
tions upon universal experience, are so cogent and cle^ ; 
and some testimonies in matter of fact so universal; tha( 
he cannot refuse his assent. So that, I think, we m^y 
conclude, that in propositions, where though the proofe 
in view are of most moment, yet th^re are sufficient 
grounds to suspect that there is either fallacy in wprdSf 
or certain proofs as considerable to be produced on the 
contrary side; there assent, suspense, or dissent, are often 
voluntary actions: but where the proofs are such as 
make it highly probable, and there is not sufficient 
ground to suspect, that there is either fallacy of words 
(which sober and seriops consideration may discover) 
nor equally valid proofs, yet undiscove|*ed, latent on the 
other side (which also the nature of the thing m^y, in 
i^ome cases, make plain to a considerate man) there, I 
think, a man, who has weighed them? can scarce refiu^ 
his assent to the side, on which the greater probability 
appears. Whether it be probable, that a promiscupus 
jumble of printing letters should often fall into a method 
and order, which should stamp on paper a coherent dis- 
jcsonrse ; or that a blind fortuitous ponconrse of fitowi 
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ntA guided by an understanding agetit, should frequently 
ccmstitut€f the bodies of any species of animals : in these 
and the like cases, I think, nobody that considers them 
can be one jot at a stand which side to take, nor at all 
waver in his assent. Lastly, when there can be no sup- 
position (the thing in its bivn nature indifferent, and 
wholly depending upon the testimony of witnesses) that 
there is as fair testimony against, as for the matter of 
fact attested ; which by inquiry is to be learned, r. g. 
trhether there waS one thousand seven hundred years 
ago such a man at Rome as Julius Caesar : in all such 
cases, I say, I think it is not in any rational man's power 
to refuse his assent; but that it necessarily folio wii, and 
closes with such probabilities. In other less clear cases^ 
I tfaiiik, it is in maU^s power to suspend his assent ; and 
Jiefhapd content himself with the proofs he has, if they 
favour the opinion that suits with his inclination, or in- 
terest, and so stop from farther search. But that a man 
should afford his assent to that side, on which the less 
probability appears to him, seems to me utterly imprac- 
ticable, and as impossible, as it is to believe the same 
thing probable and improbable at the same time. 

§ 16. As knowledge is no more arbitrary 
thaii pelTOptiori ; so, I think, assent is no ^^ ^* ^ 

« r - J - _--.^ m our power 

more in our power than knowledge. When to suspend it. 
the agreement of any two ideas appears to 
dor midds, whether immediately, or by the assistance of 
reason, I can no more refuse to perceive, no more avoid 
knowing it, than I cati avoid seeing those objects which 
I turn my eyes to, and look on in day-light : and What 
upon full examination I find the most probable, I canttot 
detiy my assent to. But though we cannot hinder our 
knowledge, where the agreement is once perceived, nor 
our assent, where the probaWlity manifestly appears 
upon due consideration of all the measures of it : yet we 
cati hinder both knowledge and assent, by stopping our 
inquiry, and not employing our faculties in the search 
of any truth. If it Were not so, ignorance, errour, or 
ififldelity could not in any case be a fault. Thus in 
sonde cases we can prevent or suspend our assent ; but 
cati a man, versed in modern or ancient history, doubt 
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tbv. tt fl inan's life shm^s^ that he has lio serlods regard 
&t religion ; fot what reasioti should we think, that he 
beat^ his head ahout the opinions of his church, and 
troubles himself to examine the grounds of this or that 
doctrine ? It is enough for him to obey his leaders, to 
have his hand and his tongue ready for the support of 
the common cause, and thereby approve himself to those, 
who can give him credit, preferment or protection in 
that society. Thus men become professors of, and com- 
batants for those opinions they were never conviticed 
of, nor proselytes to ; no, nor ever had so much as float- 
ing in their heads : and though one cannot say, there 
are fewer improbable or erroneous opinions in the world 
than there are ; yet it is certain, there are fewer that 
actually assent to them, and mistake them for truth, 
than is imagined. 



CHAP. XXI. 

Of the Division of the Sciences, 
rm.^ ^ ^ !• All that can fall within the com- 

Illl^ sorts. n V J A J« « • ' 'At 

pass of human understanding, bemg either, 
first, the nature of things as they are in themselves, 
their relations, and their manner of operation : or, se- 
condly, that which man himself ought to do, as a rational 
and voluntary agent, for the attainment of any end, 
especially happiness : or, thirdly, the ways and means, 
whereby the knowledge of both the one and the other 
of these is attained and communicated : I think, science 
may be divided properly into these three sorts. 

p^ . § 2. First, the knowledge of things, as 

ygica. ^j^^y ^^^ .^ ^j^^.^ ^^^^ proper beings, their 

constitutioti, properties and operations ; whereby I mean 
not only matter and body, but spirits also, which have 
their proper natures, constitutions, and operations, as 
well as bodies. This, in a little more enlarged sense of 
the word, 1 call ^uo-ix^, or natural philosophy. The end 
of this is bare speculative truth ; and whatsoever can 
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ftftbrd the Itiind of mAn taif ditcfa, Ms titldet his branch, 
Whether it be God himself, ailgels, spirits, bodies, ot aiiiy 
of* their aifiectidns, as number, and f%ure^ ^e. 

§ 8. Secondly, rij oxTtxi}, the skill of right 21. ftractica. 
ttpj)lyiilg pur own powers ^nd actions, for the attdn- 
tnetit of things good and useful. The most considera- 
ble under this head is ethics^ which is the seeking oUt 
those rules and measures of human actions, which lead 
to happiness, and the means to practise them. The - 
end of this is not bare speculation, and the knowledge 
of truth ; but right, and a conduct suitable to it. 

^ 4. Thirdly, the third branch may be 2«jiAfi«Ti»i. 
called IniMsiuTixrif or the doctrine of signs, the most usual 
whereof being words, it is aptly enough termed also 
Aoyixri, logic ; the business whereof is to consider the 
nature of signs, the mind makes use of for the under- 
standing of things, or conveying its knowledge to 
others. For since the things the mind contemplates are 
none of them besides itself, present to the understand- 
ing, it is necessary that something else, as a sign or re- 
presentation of the thing it considers, should be present 
to it ; and these are ideas. And because the scene of 
ideas that makes one ffian's thoughts, cannot be laid ' 
open to the immediate view of another, nor laid up any 
where but in the memory, a no very sure repository; 
therefore to communicate our thoughts to one another, 
as well as record them for our own use, signs of our 
ideas are also necessary. Those which men have found 
most convenient, and therefore generally make use of, 
are articulate sounds. The consideration then of ideas 
and words, as the great instruments of knowledge, makes 
no despicable part of their contemplation, who would 
take a view of human knowledge in the whole extent 
of it. And perhaps if they were distinctly weighed, and 
duly considered, they would afford us another sort of 
logic and critic, than what we have been hitherto ac- 
quainted with. 

^ 5. This seems to me the first and most rj.^ .^ ^^^ , 
general, as well as natural division^ of the first division 
objects of our understanding. For a man of the objects 
can employ his thoughts about nothing, but ?£.^^°^" 
either the contemplation of things them- ^^' 
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selves for the discovery of truth ; or •about the things in 
his own power,, which are his own actions, for the at- 
tainment of his own ends ; or the signs the mind makes 
use of both in the one and the other, and the right or- 
dering of them for its clearer information. All which 
three, viz. things as they are in themselves knowable ; 
actions as they depend on us, in order to happiness ; and 
the right use of signs in order to knowledge, being toto 
ccelo different, they seemed to me to Ije the three great 
provinces of the intellectual world, wholly separate and 
distinct one from another. 
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PERSONAL IDENTITY, 

Tpp candid aiitbor rf th^ late essajr upon personal 
id^tUy cannot justly 1)6 offended with any attempt to ex- 
plain ^nd vindicate Mr. ]L«ocke's hypothesis, |f it is cfur« 
lied on in the SQ^l^ ^pmtf though it shoiild bQ attended 
with the overthrow of some of his own favourite notions : 
since he own^ th§t H is of coqsequenqp to forni right 
opinions on this point : which was indeed once deemed 
an important one, how little soever such may be regard- 
ed npw-a-days. I shall procfsed therefore, without far^ 
t'her apology, to settle the terins of this question, and 
eQde^vour to ^t^te it $p as \o brin^ m^ttprs to a short 
and isleetr deternainationf 

Now the word person, fiB is well observed by Mr, 
Locke (the distjnguishinj^ excellence of >vhose writings 
consists in i^ticking close to the point in hand, and st|*i^<^ 
ing G^^ all foreign ^nd iiqpertinent considerations) is 
properly ^. forensic tepmt £|nd hei*e tq be used in (he 
strict fprf3nsi$^ spn^, denoting some such qMalit;y or ipo- 
dii^catipn in Qian as denominates him 9^ moral agent, or 
an accountable creature ; renders him the proper sub- 
jecjb of laws, and a true object of rewards or pupisli- 
fnepts. Wh^n we apply it to any man, ive do not treat 
of him absolutely, and in gross, but under a particular 
relatioii or precision : we do not comprehend or concern 
oyrselyi^ about the several inherent propertie3 which 
apcompany him in real existence^ which go to the making 
up the whole complex notion of an active and intelli- 
gent being ; but arbitrarily abstract one single quality 
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or mode from all the rest, and view him under that dis- 
tinct precision only which points out the idea above- 
mentioned, exclusive of every other idea that may be- 
long to him in any other view, either as substance, qua- 
lity or mode. And therefore the consideration of this 
same quality, or qualification, will not be altered by any 
others of which he may be possessed ; but remains the 
same whatever he shall consist of besides: whether his 
soul he a material or immaterial substance, or no sub- 
stance at all, as may appear from examining the import 
of these pronouns, I, thou, he, &c. [the grammatical 
meaning of such words generally pointing out the true 
origin of our ideas primarily annexed to them] which 
both in their original sense and common acceptation are 
purely personal terms, and as such lead to no farther 
consideration either of soul or body ; nay, sometimes are 
distinguished from both, as in the following line, 

Linquebant dulces animas, aut aegra, trahebant 
Corpora. * 

An enquiry after the identity of such person will be, 
whether at different times he is, or how he can be, and 
know himself to be the same in that respect, or equally 
subjected to the very same relations and consequent ob- 
ligations which he was under formerly, and in which he 
still perceives himself to be involved, whenever he re- 
flects upon himself and them. This we shall find to 
consist in nothing more, than his becoming sensible at 
different times of what he had thought or done before : 
and being as fully convinced that he then thought or did 
it, as he now is of his present thoughts, acts, or exist- 
ence. 

Beyond this we neither can, nor need go for evidence 
in any thing ; this, we shall soon see, is the clear and 
only medium through which distant things can be disco- 
vered and compared together; which at the same time 
sufficiently ascertains and establishes their several natures 
and realities respectively ; so far as they relate to our- 

» See Locke on 1 Cor. xv. 55. 
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selves and to each other : or if this should not be esteem- 
ed sufficient to that end^ we shall find, in the last place, 
that there is nothing else left for it. This distinct con- 
sciousness of our past actions, from whence arise all the 
ideas of merit and demerit, will most undoubtedly be re- 
garded with the strictest exactness in foro divino ; and 
indeed has its due weight in foro humano, whenever it 
can be with certainty determined : wherever this appears 
to be wanting, all judicial proceedings are at an end. 
How plain soever any criminal act were, the man would 
now-a*days be acquitted from guilt in the commission of 
it, and discharged from the penalties annexed to such 
fact, could it at the same time be as plainly made out, 
that he was incapable of knowing what he did, or is now 
under a like incapacity of recollecting it. And it would 
be held a sufficient reason for such acquittal, that the 
punishment or persecution of a creature in these circum- 
stances, could not answer the end proposed by society 
in punishment, viz. the prevention of evil, the only 
end that I know of, which can justify punishments in 
any case. The reason then why such a plea has usual- 
ly so small regard paid to it in courts of justice, is, 
I apprehend, either the difficulty of having this incapa* 
city proved with the same clearness that the fact itself is 
established ; or the common maxim that one crime, or 
criminal indisposition, is not admissible in excuse for 
another ; as in cases of drunkenness, violent passion, 
killing and maiming men by mistake when one is engag- 
ed in an unlawful pursuit, &c. Or in some of these cases 
perhaps men are punished for the murders, &c. not be- 
cause they possibly may be conscious of them, and yet 
that consciousness not appear ; but that such evils may 
be more effectually prevented by striking at the remoter 
cause, i. e. exciting a salutary terrour of those confessed- 
ly evil practices and habits, which are often found to ter- 
minate in such fatal effects. A kind of injustice is here 
indeed committed by society, which we have no reason 
to suppose will be admitted in foro divino, and some 
worse instances may be seen in our statute books. By 
the 23 of Hen. 8. a man becoming lunatic after an act 
of treason shall be liable to be arraigned, tried, and exe- 
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CM^^d. 9ut Hale * ii) his P. C. ss^ys, That if a ^r^tor 
become^ non compos before coDviction hq shall not 
hie mraigned ; if after conviction, he shaU not be exe^ 
cuted : and HawJpqs ^ observes thfs same concerning 
those who have committed any capital offences. 

In human courts, which cannot always dive into the 
hearts of men and discover, the true springs of action, 
nor consequently weigh the effects and operatiops pf 
each in a^ equal balance : in this state of ignorance and 
uncertainty, ^uch a notorious indisposition as that of 
drunkenness, v. g, being generally a great fault in itself, 
13 seldom allowed in extenuation of such others as are 
committed under its influence; nor indeed does it, I 
be^eve^ often produce any new, materially different 
trains of thinking, or totidly obliterate the old ones; 
but where this is really so, the Deity would make just 
abatement for such defect or disability, as was at the 
time both unconquerable and unavoidable : nor can we 
properly impute actions consequent upon any real disr 
order of the rational faculties, howsoever that disorder 
might h^ve been contracted ; and therefore all animad* 
versions upon them must be in vain : nor is a man pu- 
nishable for aqy thing beside the bare act of contractipg 
such disorder, or for the original cause of this disability, 
how great pr durably soever; the dangerous conse- 
qiiences of which he did, or might foresee. As is the 
case in some other confirmed habits, viz. that of swpar- 
ing, &^c. which often operate mechanically and unper- 
ceivedf and in which therefore all the moral turpitude 
(or what is so accounted) arising from them, never c^ 
reacl) beyond the fountain head from whence they ^re 
derived, and from which all the effects pf them naturally, 
and even necessarily flow. We must therefore conclude 
iq general, that ^ person's guilt is estimated according to 
his past and present consciousness of the offence, and of 
his having been the author of it. Nor is it merely bjs 
having forgotten the thing, but his having so far lost 
the notion of it put of his mind, that how frequently 
soever, pr in what forcible manner soever, it may be pre- 

* Halfi P. C. 10. b JUawk. P. C. c 
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sented to him again, he lies under an utter incapacity 
of becoming sensible and satisfied that he was ever privy 
to it before, which is affirmed to render this thing really 
none of his, or wholly exculpate him when called to. 
answer for it. Suppose this same consciousness to 
return, his ^accountableness (call it personality, or what 
you please) will return along with it : that is, the in- 
fliction of evil upon him will now answer scjrme purpose^ 
and therefore he must be considered as now liable to 
it. Thus some wholly lose the use of their intellectual 
faculties for a time, and recover them at intervals. In 
such cases they are considered as punishable by laws, 
and so declared by juries, in proportion to the proba- 
bility of their being conscious of the fact. Others lie 
under a partial deprivation of some one faculty for cer- 
tain periods, while they continue to ^joy the rest in 
tolerable perfection. I knew a learned man, who was 
said to recollect with ease subjects upon which he had 
written, or any others that had been discussed before the 
last ten or fifteen years ; could reason freely, and readily 
turn to the authors he had read upon them ; but take 
him into the latter part of his life, and all was blank ; 
when any late incidents were repeated to him, he would 
only stare at you, nor could he be made sensible of any 
one modern occurrence, however strongly represented to 
him. Was this man equally answerable for all transac- 
tions within the last period of his life, as for those in the 
first ? Or if he could have been made sensible of the latter 
part, but had irrecoverably lost the former ; could that 
former part have been in like manner imputed to him ? 
Surely not. And tlie reason plainly is, l)ecause society 
could find no advantage from considering him as ac- 
countable in either case. Which shows personality to 
be solely a creature of society, an abstract consideration 
of man, necessary for the mutual benefit of him and his 
fellows ; i. e. a mere forensic term ; and to inquire after 
its criterion or constituent, is to inquire in what cir- 
cumstances societies or civil combinations of men have 
in fact agreed to inflict evil upon individuals, in order 
to prevent evils to the whole body from any irregular 
member. Daily experience shows, that they always 

VOL. II. X 
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make consciousness of the fact a necessary requisite in 
such punishment, and that all inquiry relates to the pro- 
bability of such consciousness. The execution of divine 
justice must proceed in the same manner. The Deity 
inflicts evil with a settled view to some end ; and no end 
worthy of him can be answered by inflicting it as a pu- 
nishment, unless to prevent other evils. Such end may 
be answered, if the patient is conscious, or can be made 
conscious of the fact, but not otherwise. And whence 
then does this difference in any one's moral capacity 
arise, but from that plain diversity in his natural one ? 
from his absolute irretrievable want of consciousness in 
one case, and not in the other? Suppose now that one 
in the former condition kills a man ; that he, or some 
part of what we call him, was ever so notoriously the 
instrument, or t)ccasion of that death ; yet if he was 
either then insensible of the fact, or afterwards became 
so, and so continued : Would he l)e any more guilty of 
murder, than if that death had been occasioned by an- 
other person ? since at that time he was truly such, or at 
Jeast is so now, notwithstanding that most people might 
be apt to judge him still the same, from a sameness in 
outward circumstances (which generally supply the best 
means men have of judging) from his shape, mien, or 
appearance ; though these often differ widely from the 
internal constitution, yet are so often mistaken for it ; 
and this accordingly thought and spoke of with little 
more philosophical propriety, than when we, in the vul- 
gar phrase, describe a man's condition by saying, We 
would not be in his coat. 

Suppose one then in the situation above-mentioned ; 
could any pains, think you, inflicted on him suit the 
idea, or answer the ends of punishment, either with 
regard to himself or others, farther than mere show and 
delusion ? Rewards and punishments are evidently insti- 
tuted for the benefit of society, for the encouragement 
of virtue, or suppression of vice, in the object thus re- 
warded or punished, and in the rest of the community ; 
but what tendency to the above purposes can either of 
these have, if dispensed to one who is not so far him- 
3^1f as to become conscious of having done any thing to 
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deserve it ? What instruction is conveyed to hinl ? What 
admonition to such others^ as are duly acquainted with 
the whole of the case, and see every circumstance thus 
grossly misapplied ? And as in these cases, laws only can 
define the circumstances in which a man shall be treated 
as accountable, they only can create guilt, i. e. guilt 
also is a forensic term, or a mode of considering any 
action, which in its essence implies knowledge of a law, 
offence against that law, and a sense of having offended 
against it ; i, e. an after consciousness of the fact ; with- 
out which after consciousness, punishment would be of 
little avail, as it would neither serve to guard the man 
himself against a like delinquency, nor tend to the warn- 
ing of others, who by such inflictions would openly per- 
ceive that they might chance to suffer pain, without be- 
ing able to assign a reason for it. — Thus may personality 
be extended or contracted, and vary in various respects, 
times, and degrees, and thereby become liable to great 
confusion, in our applying it to various subjects ; yet is 
the ground and foundation of it fixed ; and when once 
discovered, its consequences are not less so, both before 
God and man. 

Abstract, general ideas (of which this is an eminent 
one) are alone productive of certain, uniform, and uni-* 
versal knowledge : Thus qualities of a certain kind, when 
abstracted, or taken apart from nature, and set up for 
common standards, are so far independent as to become 
absolute, unmixed, or perfect in themselves,'* however 
different they may be found in their respective concretes. 
Thus goodness, justice, guilt, merit, &c. in general, 
are ever the same goodness, &c. all the world over, 
however imperfectly they may appear in any particular 
subjects, times, and places. In the same manner as a 
line, or the abstract consideration of length without 
thickness or breadth ; the consideration of surface, i. e. 
length and breadth without thickness, must be the same, 
in all intelligent beings of like faculties with us, though 
the natural substances which suggest them may differ 
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with an endless variety. Let personality answer to a 
line or surface ; let the substances it is predicated of, 
like the infinite variety of solids in nature, (with their 
appendages, heat, cold, colour, &c.) in which length 
and breadth are found, vary as you please, still the ab- 
stract ideas of line and surface, and therefore of person, 
will remain invariable. And thus propositions' formed 
out of these general ideas contain certain truths, that 
are in one sense external and immutable, as depending 
on no precarious existences whatever. Being merely 
what we ourselves make them, they must continue the 
same while the same number of such ideas continue 
joined together, and appear the same to every intelligent 
being that contemplates them.* They do not stand in 
need (I say) of an objective reality, or the existence of 
any external things in full conformity to them, since we 
here consider things no farther than as coming up to 
these original standards, settled in the minds of men ; 
or as capable of being included in such measures as are 
applied to determine their precise quantity, quality, &c. 
we are ranking them under a certain species or sort, 
hence called their essence, which entitles them to the 
name descriptive of it, as is sufficiently explained by 
Mr. Locke. They want therefore nothing more to 
establish their reality, than to be consistently put toge- 
ther, so as may distinguish them from others that are 
merely chimerical, and qualify them for the admission 
of any real beings that may occur : Thus, not only the 
instance of a triangle so frequently used by Mr. Locke, 
but every theorem in Euclid, may be ranked among the 
abstract considerations of quantity, apart from all real 
existence, which seldom comes up to it : As it may be 
justly questioned whether any triangle or circle, as de- 
fined by him, ever existed in nature, i. e. existed so that 
all the lines of the triangle were right ones, or all the 
lines drawn from the centre to the circumference equal. 
These ideas presuppose^ no one being in particular, 
they imply nothing more than a proper subject of in- 

* See the first note to Abp. King*s Origin of Evil. 
*» Vide Bp. Butler's Diss, on Personal Identity: 
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quiry (as was said above) or some such creature as is 
either actually endowed with, or at least susceptible of 
these specific qualities, or modes, which furnish matter 
for the whde tribe of abstractions daily made and pre* 
served by such terms as usually serve to denote them ; 
whether appellatives, in order to dbtinguish men in 
tiieir several stations and relations, private or public ; to 
describe their character or conduct, office, &c. as pa- 
rent, patriot, king, &c. or such more general, technical 
ones, as paternity, patriotism, kingship, &c. the nature^ 
end, and use, of all which abstractions, with their names, 
are well enough understood, and would not easily be 
mistaken in affairs of common life, which are happily 
less liable to such kind of subtile refinements, as have 
brought metaphysical speculations into that contempt 
under which they have long laboured. In short, of 
these same abstractions consist all general terms and 
theorems of every science ; and the truth and certainty 
contained in them, when applied to morals or theology, 
is no less determinate than in other sciences ; it is equally 
capable of strict demonstration ; as Mr. Locke observes, 
and equally applicable to full as useful and important 
purposes : the great general truths, I say, arising out of 
these general essences, or entities, (as they are some- 
times called) are all. clear, constant, and invariable in 
themselves, though the names in which such a collec- 
tion of ideas should be preserved, are often through the 
poverty and imperfection of language rendered extremely 
vague and uncertain in each writer or speaker, and the 
ideas formed by them in other men's minds (which 
are their proper archetypes, and a conformity to which 
alone makes them right or wrong, truly or untruly 
applied) thereby become no less frequently confused and 
indeterminate. Thus, in the case before us, the word 
person is often used to signify the whole aggregate of a 
rational being, including both the very imperfect idea, 
if it be any idea at all, of substance, and its several pro- 
perties, [as is the common way] or taking all the essen- 
tial qualities together, [which property constitute the 
substance of any thing] * with several of their modes. 

^ See the first note to King, and the authors there cited. 
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As when speaking of any one, we include soul, body, 
station, and other circumstances, and accordingly style 
him a wise, worthy person ; a tall, comely, a rich, great 
One, &c. where person in a lax, popular sense signifies 
as much as man. In which popular sense Mr. Locke 
manifestly takes the word, when he says, it *^ stands for 
** a thinking intelligent being, that has reason and re- 
** flection, and can consider itself as itself, the same 
" thinking being, in different times and places.** B. 2. 
C. 27. § 9. But when the term is used more accurately 
and philosophically, it stands for one especial property of 
that thing or being, separated from all the rest that do 
or may attend it in real existence, and set apart for 
ranging such beings into distinct classes, (as hinted 
above) and considering them under distinct relations and 
connexions, which are no less necessary to be determin- 
ed in life, and which should therefore have their proper 
and pecuh'ar demonstration. And thus sameness of 
person stands to denote, not what constitutes the same 
rational agent, though it always is predicated of such : 
but we consider his rationality so far only, as it makes 
him capable of knowing what he does and suffers, and 
on what account, and thereby renders him amenable to 
justice for his behaviour, as above-mentioned. 

Whatever ingredients therefore of different kinds go 
to the composition, what other particulars, whether 
tnental or corporeal, contribute to the formation of this 
intelligent being, these make no part of our inquiry ; 
which, I beg leave to repeat it again, is not what enters 
into the natural constitution of a thing, but what ren- 
ders it so far a moral one, and is the sine quS. non of its 
being justly chargeable with any of its past actions, here 
or hereafter : 'Or, in other words, it does not affect the 
reality or the permanency of such intelligent beings, but 
only regulates and retains those beings under such a 
moral relation, as makes them properly accountable to 
some superior for their course of action. It is an arti- 
ficial distinction, yet founded in the nature, but not the 
whole nature of man, who must have many other essen- 
tial powers and properties to subsist as man, and even to 
support this in question ; but none other, we say, that 
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can affect, or in any wise alter his condition in the 
above-named respect, and therefore none that come 
with propriety into the present consideration. 

This is all the mystery of the matter, which has puz- 
zled so many ingenious writers, and been so marvel- 
lously mistaken by such as are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the doctrine of abstractions, or are misled by terms 
of Wi% instead of attending to the precise ideas which 
these ought to convey, and would always convey if they 
were but carefully and steadily applied; for want of 
which proper application, men of genius and good sense 
have fallen into such egregious trifling,* as serves only 
to disturb this beyond most other parts of science, and 
has filled the above celebrated question with a multi- 
tude of quibbles, which Mr. Locke's clear and copious 
answers to his several opponents might, one would have 
hoped, have most effectually prevented ; but which are 
subsisting to this very day, to the no small mortification 
of all sincere lovers of truth, and admirers of that able 
defender of it. And I have been the larger on this head 
of general words and notions, which have so close a con- 



* An extraordinary instance of this kind i^ to be met with in Bishop 
Berkeley, which he calls a demonstration of the point ; where the sup- 
posed union of A and C, not with the whole of B, but with some dif- 
ferent parts of which B consists, will hardly make them one with each 

other: But this famous demonstration may be ranked among some 

others of the same sort, and safely trusted with the reader: ' Let us sup- 
' pose that a person hath ideas, and is conscious during a certain space 

* of time, which we will divide into three equal parts, whereof the lattei* 

* terms are marked by the letters. A, B, C. In the first part of time the 

* person gets a certain number of ideas, which are retained in A; during 

* the second part of time he retains one half of his old ideas, and loseth 

* the other half, in place of which he acquires as many new ones : so 

* that in B his ideas are half old and half new. And in the third part 

* we suppose him to lose the remainder of the ideas acquired in the first, 

* and to get new ones in their stead, which are retained in C, together 

* with those acquired in the second part of time. — The persons in A and 
' B are the same, being conscious of common ideas by the supposition. 
' The person in B is (for the same reason), one of the same with the 
' person in C. Therefore the person in A is the same with the person 
' in C, by that undoubted axiom, quae conveniunt uni tertio conveniunt 

* inter se. But the person in C hath no idea in common with the 
' person in A. Therefore personal identity doth not consist in con- 
^ sciousness.' Alcipliron^ v. ^. p. 16*0. 
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nexion with each other, and with the present (question, 
ad the subject perhaps is not sufficiently explained by 
Mr. Locke in any one place of his admirable essay, 
though it occurs pretty often : and since the several pro- 
perties or attributes of these same abstract ideas are still 
so miserably misunderstood, as to have their very exist* 
ence disputed, probably because he has been pleased to 
set it forth in a manner somewhat paradoxical. Though 
this word existence also is a term often misapplied, as 
if nothing could really exist which was not an object of 
the senses : Whereas in these, and several other ideas, 
as has been often observed, their esse is percipi. 

Again, We are often misled on the other hand by ima- 
gining what things are in themselves (as we usually term 
it) or in their internal essences ; instead of considering 
them as they appear, and stand related to us ; or accord- 
ing to the ideas that are obviously suggested by them ; 
which ideas only should be the objects of our contempla- 
tion (since we really perceive nothing else) and ought 
always to regulate our inquiry into things, as these are 
the sole foundation of all our knowledge concerning them, 
of all that can with safety direct, or be of service to us. 

But to return to our author. The property then, or 
quality, or whatever he chooses to call it, which, in his 
own words, renders men ** sensible that they are the 
same '' in some respects, is in Mr. Locke's sense, in the 
legal, and in common sense, that which so far makes 
them such, or brings them into the same relative capa- 
city of being ranked among moral, social creatures, and 
of being treated accordingly, for several obvious pur- 
poses in social life. This consciousness,- 1 say, of being 
thus far ourselves, is what, in Mr. Locke's language, 
makes us so. In this case, as in some other ideal ob- 
jects, to be, and be perceived, is really the same, and 
what this author calls the sign, coincides with the thing 
signified. Whether any intelligent being is at present 
what he is in every respect, wants no proof; of this he 
has self-evident intuitive knowledge,*^ and can go no 
higher. And whether he now is what he was once be- 

■ — ~— — - — — ■ ' 1 '■ 

^ See note 10. to King. Rem. a. 
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fore, in this single article of personality, can only be 
determined by his now being sensible of what he then 
thought and did, which is equally self-evident ; and thus 
again, consciousness at the same time, and by the same 
means, that it convinces him of this, .does likewise con* 
stitute him such to all ends and purposes what- 
soever. 

Well then, having examined a little into the nature, 
and enumerated some few properties of an abstract idea 
in general, and shown that this particular one before us 
can be nothing more, we may find perhaps that how- 
ever fluctuating and changeful this account may be judg« 
ed to render personality ; how much soever it may faH 
short of some sublime systems about purely immaterial 
substances, and perfectly independent principles of 
thought ; yet there is no help for these changes in the 
seat of personality ; since, in the last place, we know of 
nothing more stable and permanent in our constitution 
that has the least pretence to settle and support it All 
parts of the body are to a certain degree in perpetual 
flux, nor is any one of them, that we are acquainted 
with, concerned in the present case more than another. 
As to the mind, both its cogitative and active powers 
are suspended (whether they be so or not is a matter of 
fact, in which experience only, and not subtile argu- 
mentations drawn from the nature of an unknown, per- 
haps imaginary, essence ought to decide) during sound 
sleep : Nay, every drowsy nod (as Mr. Locke expresses 
it) must shake their doctrine, who maintain that these 
powers are incessantly employed; Call then a resusci- 
tation or revival of these powers, when we awake, an- 
other beginning of their existence, a new creation ; and 
argue against the possibility of any such interruption or 
annihilation of them, as long as you please ; yet that it 
is matter of fact, and nightly experience, and capable 
of as good proof as a negative proposition will admit, is 
made out sufficiently by the above-named excellent 
writer. This, if properly attended to, and pursued 
through its genuine consequences, would go a great way 
towards unfolding the true nature of the human, mind, 
which numy thoughtful men seem yet very little ac- 
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quainted with, and very much afraid to examine." And 
while this disposition holds, we can never expect to 
come at the original core of all those corruptions that 
have infected this branch of philosophy, and extended 

^ Will not the least hint of this doctrine^ say they> give great offence, 
by appearing to undermine the settled distinction between soul and 
body, which is so much countenanced and confirmed in scripture ? — 
Does it not tend to disturb common apprehensions, and confound both 
the sense and language of mankind ? 

Answ* !• If tMs doctrine be true, and a truth of some importance, 
it will surely stand the test, and ought to be supported, against all 
such inconclusive argumentations as are drawn from consequences, 
and common prejudices, and can only serve to obstruct all kinds of im- 
provement in any science whatsoever. 

Answ. 2. The two great constituents of our frame frequently alluded 
to in scripture, and to which Qas to other popular notions and received 
forms of expression] it usually accommodates itself, are here no more 
confounded, than when St. Paul introduces a third as no less essential 
to the whole of our composition : " I pray God your whole spirit, and 
*' soul, and body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
« Jesus Christ." 1 Thess. v. 23. 

So far is either the true sense of scripture, or the real nature of 
things, from being confined to the logical arrangement of them under 
their established genera or species ; so little concerned either in our 
physical or metaphysical distinctions of them, v. g. into animal and 
vegetable, material and immaterial, substance and property, &c. nor is 
its language more confounded, or its authority shaken, by such anew 
system of pneumatology, than it was by the late one of Copenucus 
concerning each of the planetary motions ; which proved, that strictly 
and philosophically speaking neither does the sun rise, nor the earth 
stand upon pillars, &c. or by Newton's principles of gravity and va- 
cuum (for whose supposed innovations his French commentators lately 
thought themselves still obliged to enter their caveat, and make apo- 
logy to the church ;) or Locke's more hardy doctrine of *' no innate 
*' ideas ;" of which this doctrine of ours is a necessary consequence ; 
since if the mind was once a mere rasa tabula, it will soon appear not 
cmly from whence it received all its furniture, but also where that is 
lodged. (See Esq. Search's account of what he terms the mind's inter- 
nal organs. Light of Natl pursued, c. 7, 8.) all which were once 
equally dangerous and offensive positions ; but would such surmises, 
as have been advanced about them, be admitted in any other case ? 
would even a Romish, or any other inquisition now be found weak or 
wicked enough to proceed upon them ? and if at last an author shall 
incur the odium theologicum, and be traduced by the name of saddu- 
cee, socinian, semipagan, &c. for his innocent, as he thinks, perhaps 
laudable intentions ; — if offence will be taken, as it oiten happens, 
where no just cause of offence is given ; he must patiently submit to 
his hard fate, and only beg leave to inquire whether there be not some 
room for suspending our judgment awhile, Hill it more fully appears 
where the faultof all this chiefly lies^fuidwho is really answeraUelorit« 
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themselves to some other parts of science. Nor are the 
several proofs, or, if you please, probabilities, that I 
was not thinking all the last night, slifficiently answered 
by the old excuse that I may forget all such thoughts 
immediately as soon as ever I awake : for setting aside 
the great improbability of this happening so very con- 
stantly, for so long a time, it must appear to any one 
who understands what he says, that whosoever, or what- 
soever, was thus employed, it could not possibly be I 
who was all this while busily engaged in such thoughts, 
since they never bore the least share in my series of con- 
sciousness, never were connected with the chain of my 
waking thoughts, nor therefore could any more belong 
to me, than if you suppose them (as you might full as 
well, for argument's sake, and to salve an hypothesis) to 
be the working of some secret mechanism, or kept up 
in the watch that was lying by me. Something like 
this, I presume, would be the plea, which all the advo- 
cates for this lame system would offer in their own de- 
fence, were any one so injurious as to charge them with 
things done or said in their sleep. The same observation 
may be urged against that absurd, self-repugnant hypo- 
thesis* of our having been in a pre-existent state : for 
whatsoever was done there it can be nothing to us, who 
had never the least notice or conception of it. 

To the difficulties so often objected, of this being a 
♦* new creation," and making the same thing have " two 
beginnings of existence;" — We may observe, that it 
would indeed be an absurdity to suppose two beginnings 
of existence, if the identity of a substance, being, or man 
were inquired into ; but when the inquiry is made into 
the artificial abstract idea of personality, invented for a 
particular end, to answer which consciousness only is re- 
quired, beginning and end of existence are quite out of 
the question, being foreign to any consideration of the 
subject. — It may be farther observed, that in fact we 
meet with something of the same kind every morning 
after a total interruption of thought (and I hope, we 
may by this time in one sense be allowed to term it so) 
during sound sleep : nay, if we search the thing nar- 
rov/lj, and may in our turn entet^ into such minutiae, 
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thus much will be implied in the successive ttain of 
our ideas, even in each hour of the day ; that same arti- 
cle of succession including some degree of distance be- 
tween each of them, and consequently at every succes- 
sive step there is a new production, which may with 
equal reason be styled an interruption of thought, or a 
new exertion of the thinking power. — But enough of 
these nugae diffidles. Such changeable, frail creatures 
then are we through life ; yet safe in the hand of that 
unchangeably just, wise, good, and all-powerful Being, 
who perfectly understands our frame, and will make 
due allowances for each defect or disorder incident to it ; 
who at first created us out of nothing, and still preserves 
us through each shifting scene, be the revolutions in it 
never so frequent and rapid, and will at length most 
assuredly conduct us to immortality. ' Though in every 
respect we are here " fleeing as it were a shadow, and 
^^ never continuing iii one stay," and at last suffer a 
short seeming pause ^ in our existence, which is in 
scripture termcfd the " sleep of death: " yet will he again 
raise us " out of the dust ;" restore us to ourselves, and 
to our friends ; ^ revive our consciousness of each past 
act or habit, that may prove of the least moral import ; 
cause the ^* secrets of all hearts to be laid open/' and 



^ i. e. a pause in the opinion and sight of other sentient beings exist- 
ing after our departure^ but not a pause strictly so called to the person 
himself^ in which there wiUbe an unbroken thread of consciousness or 
continued personality; time unperceived being no time, time absolute 
a fiction, and no idea intervening between the moments of his falling 
asleep, and waking again, these will be to him coincident ; which 
shows that personality cannot have two beginnings of existence, thou^ 
the substance in which it is found may be perpetually varied, and 
thoiigh sometimes a less number of facts rise up to his remembrance. 

^ To one who has not seen and felt the unhappy effects of human 
prejudice and partial judgment in such cases, it might appear strange 
that so many wise and able men should still ccmtinue ignorant of this, 
af^er all the fullest information given us in the following express de- 
claration of that great and good apostle St. Paul : '* I would not have 
'^ you to be ignorant,' brethren, concerning them which are asleep* 
*' that ye sorrow not even as others which have no hope. For if we 
'' believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep 
'^ in Jesus, will God bring with him.— Wherefore comfort one another 
" with these words." 1 Thess. iv, IS, &c 
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either reward or punish every one according to his works 
done in the body. 

Nor does it imply a plurality of persons in any man 
at any time given to charge him with various actions or 
omissions ; since he may become guilty of a plurality of 
crimes, as often as he is induced or enabled to reflect 
upon them, though these cannot be crowded into his 
mind altogether, any more than they could have been 
so committed. Nor therefore need all past actions be- 
come at once present to the mind ; which is utterly in- 
consistent with bur frame, as it now stands, and perhaps 
with that of every other created being ; nor is there a 
necessity for any one idea being always actually in view ; 
which is equally so ; but only for a capacity of having 
such brought to mind again^ together with a conscious* 
ness of their having been there before, (which distin* 
guishes them from entirely new ones), or a possibility of 
recognizing them upon occasion, at least whenever we 
are to account for them, as has been frequently observed. 
So far as any such recognition reaches, such person is the 
same ; when this faculty varies, that must vary also ; 
and he become the same, or not, at different times and 
in divers respects, as observed likewise ; at least his ac- 
countableness must vary in proportion, call this per- 
sonality, or what you think fit. Nor does it properly 
lie in a power of causing a return of the same idea ; but 
rather in the capacity of receiving it, of re-admitting the 
same consciousness concerning any past thought, action, 
or perception. Nor is it merely a present representa- 
tion of any such act ; but a representation of it as our 
own, which entitles us to it ; one person may know or 
become conscious of the deeds of another, but this is not 
knowing that he himself was the author of those deeds, 
which is a contradiction ; and to treat him as such upon 
that account only, would be inverting all rules of right 
and wrong; and could not therefore be practised by 
either God or man, since no end could possibly be an- 
swered by such treatment, as observed above. 

To dwell -upon those surprising consequences that 
might attend the transferring the same consciousness to 
different beings, or giving the same being very different 
ones, is merely puzzling and perplexing the ^w^> 
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by introducing such confusions as never really existed, 
and would not alter the true state of the question, if they 
did. 

Such Fairy tales and Arabian transformations, possi* 
ble or impossible, can only serve to amuse the fancy, 
without any solid information to the judgment. These 
flights of mere imagination Mr. Locke generally avoids, 
though he was here tempted to indulge a few such, in 
playing with the wild suppositions of his adversaries, 
[v. g. a change of souls between Socrates and the mayor 
of Queenborough, &ic.] probably to enliven a dry sub- 
ject, and render it more palatable to the bulk of his rea- 
ders. 

Nor are those cases of a disordered imagination in 
lunacy or yapours, where j)ersons are for a time beside 
themselves, (as we usually term it) and may believe such 
chimerical alterations to befal them, any more to the 
purpose. 

But it were endless to unravel all futile sophisms 
and false suppositions, that have been introduced into 
the present question ; I have endeavoured to obviate 
such as appeared most material, and account for them ; 
and at the same time to inculcate a doctrine, which, 
though common enough, seemed not enough attended 
to ; yet is fundamentally requisite to a right understand- 
ing of this intricate subject. And if that which is laid 
down above be a true state of the case, all the rest of our 
author's plan, [of placing personal identity in a conti- 
nuation of thought] * will drop of course. I trust the 
reader will make allowance for some repetitions, which 
were left to render things as plain as possible, and pre- 
vent future subterfuges of the like kind ; and if the sub- 
stance of these few hasty observations on the first part of 
this ingenious writer's essay, prove in the least degree 
satisfactory to himself, or have a tendency to enlarge 
general knowledge, and guard against popular errours, 
I must rely upon his candour for excusing the manner in 

* Which disposition^ could it be made out, would never answer the 
intent of society, or help to direct us in our duty, the two grand ob- 
jects which first gave birth to personality ; i. e. to a very partial con- 
fined consideration of that complex idea, substance^ or beings called 
man* 
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which they are thrown out ; and shall take the liberty 
of closing them in the form of a syllogism, which is 
submitted to his consideration : 

Quo posito ponitur personae identitas, et quo sublato 
tollitur, id personalem identitaten) constituit : 

Sed posits conscientia, &c« 
Ergo. 



APPENDIX. 



A friend, well acquainted with the subject of the fore- 
going sheets^ having communicated to me some obser- 
vations concerning the use of the word Person, which 
came too late to be inserted in their proper place, I 
must take the liberty of annexing them, though they 
occasion some more redundancies and repetitions, in 
order to throw as much light as is possible on this 
very obscure and long controverted question. 

As Mr. Locke's definition of the term person, (chap, 
xxvii. ^ 9.) may possibly create some difficulty, it wUl 
be proper to examine into the sense which should be 
put upon this word, whenever we inquire after the iden- 
tity of any man's person ; which may perhaps at once 
lead us to a just conception of the whole. In the afore- 
mentioned section, Mr. Locke says, that person stands 
for " a thinking intelligent being, that has reason and 
** reflection," &c. whereas I should imagine, the expres- 
sion would have been more just, had he said that the 
word person stands for an attribute^ or quality, or cha- 
racter of a thinking intelligent being ; in the same sense 
as TuUy uses it, Orat. pro Syll. § 3. " Hanc mihi tu 
si, propter res meas gestas, imponis in omni vita mei 
personam, Torquate, vehementer erras. Me natura 
misericordem, patria severum ; crudelem nee patria, 
nee natura esse voluit : dcnique istam ipsam personam 
" vehementem et acrem, quam mihi tum tempus et res- 
** publica imposuit, jam voluntas et natura ipsa de- 
** traxit." It came at last to be confounded with, and 
stand for homo gerens personam (Taylor, Civ. L. p. 
247) £48.) and in this sense Locke has incautiously de- 
fined the word. It has attributed also to more intelligent 
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beings than one ; as bj the Jesuits in their declaration 
prefixed to the third book of Newton, alienam coacti 
sumus gerere personam. The word person then» ac- 
cording to the received sense in all classical authors, 
standing for a certain guise, character, quality, i. e. be- 
ing in fact a mixed mode, or relation, and not a sub- 
stance ; we must next inquire, what particular character 
or quality it stands for in this place, as the same man 
may bear many characters and relations at the same, or 
different times. The answer is, that here it stands for 
that particular quality or character, under which a man 
is considered, when he is treated as an intelligent being 
subject to government and laws, and accountable for his 
actions : i. e. not the man himself, but an abstract con- 
sideration of him, for such and such particular ends : 
and to inquire after its identity is to inquire, not after 
the identity of a conscious being, but after the identity 
of a quality or attribute of such a conscious being. All 
difficulties that relate to a man's forgetting some actions, 
&c. now vanish, when person is considered as a charac- 
ter, and not a substance, or confounded with homo ge- 
rens personam : and it amounts to no more than saying 
a man puts on a mask — continuing to wear it for some 
time — ^puts off one mask and takes another, i. e. appears 
to have consciousness — to recollect past consciousnesses 
— does not recollect them, &c. The impropriety con- 
sists in saying, a man is the same person with him who 
did such a fact ; which is the same as to say, a man is 
blackness, guilt, &c. i. e. a mixed mode is predicated 
of a substance ; whereas it ought to be, in strict pro- 
priety of speech, the person of the man who did such 
a fact, is the same with the person of him, who now 
stands before us; or, in plainer terms, the man who 
now stands before the court is conscious of the former 
facts, and is therefore the proper object of punishment. 
It may be observed, that the word personality is really 
an absurd expression ; since person itself stands for the 
mixed mode or quality ; — and personality therefore may 
be ranked among the old scholastic terms of corporeity, 
egoity, tableity, &c. or is even yet more harsh : as mixed 
modes, such as gratitude, murder, and therefore person, 
cannot be thus re-modified without peculiar absurdity. 
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Quid tarn temer^riam tamqtie indignum sapientis gra- 
vitate atque cDHstaiiti^, qtiatii aut falsum seDtire, aut 
quod tidn sdtis explomte perceptual sit, & cognitum, 
sine ullft dubitatibtie defetidere ? 

Cic. de Natura Deorutti, lib. 1, 



§ 1. THte last resort a matt has recourse ^ 
to, in the conduct df hitttself, is his un- ^j^^^ 
derstattding : for tliough we distinguish the 
fskculties of the ttiind, and give the supreme command 
to the will, as to an agn^tlt ; yet the tilith is, the man, 
who is the agetit, determines himself to this, or that. 
Voluntary action, upon some precedent knowledge, or 
appearance of knowledge, in the understanding. No 
man ever sets himself about any thing, but upon 
some view or other, which serves him for a reasott for 
what he does : and whatsoever faculties he employs, the 
understanding, with such light as it has, well or ill 
informed, constantly leads ; and by that light, true or 
false^ all his operative powers are directed. The will 
itself, how absolute and Uncontrollable soever it may be 
thought, never fails in its obediettce to the dictates of 
the understanding. Temples have their sacred images, 

y a 
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and we see what influence they have always had over a 
great part of mankind. But, in truth,' the ideas and 
images in men's minds are the invisible powers, that 
constantly govern them ; and to these they all univer- 
sally pay a ready submission. It is, therefore, of the 
highest concernment, that great care should be taken of 
the understanding, to conduct it right, in the search of 
knowledge, and in the judgments it makes. 

The logic, now in use, has so long possessed the chair, 
as the only art taught in the schools, for the direction of 
the mind, in the study of the arts and sciences, that it 
would perhaps be thought an affectation of novelty to 
suspect, that rules, that have served the learned world 
these two or three thousand years, and which, without 
any complaint of defects, the learned have rested in, are 
not sufiicient to guide the understanding. And I should 
not doubt, but this attempt would be censured as va- 
nity or presumption, did not the great lord Verulam's 
authority justify it ; who, not servilely thinking learning 
could not be advanced beyond what it was, because for 
many ages it had not been, did not rest in the lazy ap- 
probation and applause of what was, because it was; 
but enlarged his mind to what it might be. In his pre- 
face to his Novum Organum, concerning logic, he pro- 
nounces thus, " Qui summus dialectics^ partes tribue- 
runt, atque inde fidissima scientiis prsesidia comparari 
put&runt, verissime et optime viderunt intellectum 
^^ humanum, sibi permissum, merito suspectum esse de- 
^' here. Yerum infirmior omnino est malo medicina; 
nee ipsa mali expers. Siquidem dialectica, quae re- 
cepta est, licet ad civilia et artes, quae in sermone et 
opinione positae sunt, rectissime adhibeatur ; naturae 
tamen subtilitatem longo intervallo non attingit, et 
prensando quod non capit, ad errores potius stabili- 
** endos et quasi figendos, quam ad viam veritati aperi- 
" endam valuit" 

They, says he, who attributed so much to logic, 
perceived very well and truly, that it was not safe to 
trust the understanding to itself without the guard of 
any rules. But the remedy reached not the evil, but 
^^ became a part of H, for the logic^ which took pia^i 
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though it might do well enough in civil affairs, and 
the arts, which consisted in talk and opinion; yet 
comes very far short of subtlety, in the real perform- Af 
ances of nature ; and, catching at what it cannot / / 
reach, has served to confirm and establish errours, 
" rather than to open a way to truth." And therefore 
a little after he says, " That it is absolutely necessary, 
•' that a better and perfecter use and employment of 
" the mind and understanding should be introduced." 
" Necessario requiritur ut melior et perfectior mentis et 
" intellectus humani usus et adoperatio introducatur." 

§ 2. There is, it is visible, great variety 
iji men's understandings, and their natural ^ ^' 
constitutions put so wide a difference between some 
men, in this respect, that art and industry would never 
be able to master ; and their very natures seeni to want 
a foundation to raise on it that which other men easily 
attain unto. — Amongst men of equal education there is 
great inequality of parts. And the woods of America, 
as well as the schools of Athens, produce men of several 
abilities in the same kind. Though this be so, yet I 
imagine most men come very short of what they might 
attain unto, in their several degrees, [}y a neglect of their 
understandings. A few rules of logic are thought suffi- 
cient, in this case, for those who pretend to the highest 
improvement ; whereas I think there are a great many 
natural defects in the understanding, capable of amend- 
ment, which are overlooked and wholly neglected. And 
it is easy to perceive, that men are guilty of a great 
many faults, in the exercise and improvement of this 
faculty of the mind, which hinder them in their pro- 
gress, and keep them in ignorance and errour all their 
lives. Some of them I shall take notice of, and endea- 
vour to point out proper remedies for, in the following 
discourse. 

^ 3. Besides the want of determined ideas, „ 

in .. J • • /• j« 1. Keasoning. 

and ot sagacity, and exercise m finding out, 
and laying in order, intermediate ideas ; there are three 
miscarriages, that men are guilty of, in reference to 
their reason, whereby this faculty is hindered in them 
from that service it might do, and was designed for. 
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And he that reflects upon the actions and discourses of 
mankind, will find their defects in this kind very fre- 
quent, and very observable. 

1. The first is of those who seldom reason at all, but 
do and think according to the example of others, whe- 
ther parents, neighbours, ministers, or who else they are 
pleased to make choice of to have an implicit faith in, 
for the saving of themselves the pains and trouble of 
thinking and examining for themselves, 

S. The second is of those who put passion in the place 
of reason, and, being resolved that shall govern their 
actions apd arguments, neither use their own,nor hearken 
to other people's reason, any farther than it suits their 
humour, intei^st, or party ; and these one may observe 
commonly content themselves with words, which have 
no distinct ideas to them, though in other matters, that 
they come with an unbiassed indiiferency to, they want 
not abilities to talk and hear reason, where they have no 
secret inclination, that hinders them from being in- 
tractable to it. 

8. The third sort is of those who readily and sincerely 
follow reason ; but, for want of having that, which one 
may call large, sound, round-about sense, have not a 
frill view of all that relates to the question, and may be 
of moment to decide it We are all short-sighted, and 
very often see but one side of a matter ; our views are 
not extended to all that has a connexion with it. From 
this defect I think no man is free. We see but in part, 
and we know but in part, and therefore it is no wonder 
we conclude not right from our partial views. This 
might instruct the proudest esteemer of his own parts, 
how useful it is to talk and consult with others, even 
such as come short of him in capacity, quiduiess, and 
penetration : for, since no one sees all, and we generally 
have different prospects of the same thing, accmrding to 
our different, as I may say, positions to it ; it is not in- 
congruous to tiiink, nor beneath any man to try, whor 
ther another may not have notions of things, whi{:b huve 
escaped him, and which bis neason would nmke usa of, 
if they came into his mind. The faculty of reaaoqiog 
jiddom (9 never deceive? those who trust to it ; ita. &xh 
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sequeiipeS) from what it builds on, are evident and ccf- 
tain ; but that which it oftenest, if not onlyt misleads 
us in, is, that the principles from which we conclude^ 
the grounds upon which we bottom our reasoning, ara 
but a part, ^mething is left out, which should go into 
the reckoning, to make it just and exact, Here we 
ma^ imagine a vast and almost infinite advantage, tbat^ 
angels and separate spirits may have over us ; who, in 
their several degrees of elevation above us, may be en-^ 
dowed with more comprehensive faculties : and some of 
th^m, perhaps, having perfect and exact views of all 
finite beings, that come under their consideration, (an, 
as it were, in the twinkling of an eye, collect together 
all thei? scattered and almost boundless relations. A 
mind so furnished, what reason has it to acquiesce in the 
certainty of its conclusions ! 

In this we may see the reason, why some men of study 
and thought, that reason right, and are lovers of truth, 
do n)ake no great advances in their discoveries of it. 
Errpur and truth are uncertainly blended in their minds } 
their decisions are lame and defective, and they are very 
often mistaken in their judgments : the reason whereof 
Wi they converse but with one sort of men, they read 
hut one soft of books, they will not come in the hearing 
\^i of one sort of notions : the truth is they canton out 
to themselves a little Goshen, in the intellectual world, 
where light shines, and as they conclude, day blesses 
them ; but the rest of that vast expansum they give up 
to night and darkness, and so avoid coming near it. 
They have a pretty traffic with known correspondents, 
in some little creek; within that they confine them-» 
sielyes, and are dexterous managers enough of the wares 
apd products of that corner, with which they content 
themselves, but will not venture out into the great ocean 
of knowledge, to survey the riches that nature hath 
stored other parts with, np less genuine, no less solid, 
no less useful^ than what has fallen l^o their lot, in the 
admired plenty and sufficiency of their own little spot, 
which to them contains whatsoever is good in the uni- 
verfse. Those who live thus mewed up, within their 
own contracted territories, and will not look abroad 
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beyond the boundaries that chance, conceit, or laziness, 
has set to their inquiries ; but live separate from the 
notions, discourses, and attainments of the rest of man- 
kind ; may not amiss be represented by the inhabitants 
of the Marian islands ; who, being separated, by a large 
tract of sea, from all communion with the habitable 
parts of the earth, thought themselves the only people 
of the world. And though the straitness of the conve- 
niencies of life amongst them, had never reached so far 
as to the use of fire, till the Spaniards, not many years 
since, in their voyages from Acapulco to Manilla, 
brought it amongst them ; yet, in the want and igno- 
rance of almost all things, they looked upon themselves, 
even after that the Spaniards had brought, amongst 
them, the notice of variety of nations, abounding in 
sciences, arts, and conveniencies of life, of which they 
knew nothing ; they looked upon themselves, I say, as 
the happiest and wisest people of the universe. But, for 
all that, nobody, I think, will imagine them deep na- 
turalists, or solid metaphysicians ; nobody will deem the 
quickest-sighted amongst them to have very enlarged 
views in ethics, or politics ; nor can any one allow the 
most capable amongst them to be advanced so far in his 
understanding, as to have any other knowledge, but of 
the few little things of his and the neighbouring islands, 
within his commerce ; but far enough from that com- 
prehensive enlargement of mind, which adorns a soul 
devoted to truth, assisted with letters, and a free^gene^ 
ration of the several views and sentiments of thinking 
meii of all sides. Let not men, therefore, that would 
have a sight of what every one pretends to be desirous 
to have a sight of, truth, in its full extent, narrow and 
blind their own prospect. Let not men think there is 
no truth, but in the sciences that they study, or books 
that they read. To prejudge other men's notions, be- 
fore we have looked into them, is not to show tlieir 
darkness, but to pyt out our own eyes. " Try all thingsf, 
hold fast that which is good,'" is a divine rule, coming 
fi'om the Father of light and truth ; and it is hard to 
know, what other way men can come at truth, to lay 
hold of it, if they do not dig and search for it as for 
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gold and hid treasure ; but he that does so, must have 
much earth and rubbish, before he gets the pure metal ; 
sand, and pebbles, and dross usually lie blended with 
it, but the gold is never the less gold, and will enrich 
the man that employs his pains to seek and separate it. 
Neither is there any danger he should be deceived by 
the mixture. Every man carries about him a touch- 
stone, if he will make use of it, to distinguish substan* 
tial gold from superficial glitterings, truth from appear- 
ances. And indeed the use and benefit of this touch- 
stone, which is natural reason, is spoiled and lost only 
by assuming prejudices, overweening presumption, and 
naiTOwing our minds. The want of exercising it, in the 
full extent of things intelligible, is that which weakens 
and extinguishes this noble faculty in us. Trace it, and 
see whether it be not so. The day-labourer in a coun- 
try- village has commonly but a small pittance of know- 
ledge, because his ideas and notions have been confined 
to the narrow bounds of a poor conversation and em- 
ployment : the low mechanic of a country-town does 
somewhat out-do him : porters and cobfers of great 
cities surpass them. A country gentleman who, leav- 
ing Latin and learning in the university, removes thence 
to his mansion-house, and associates with neighbours of 
the same strain, who relish nothing but hunting and a 
bottle; with those alone he spends his time, with those 
alone he converses, and can away with no company, 
whose discourse goes beyond what claret and dissolute- 
ness inspire. Such a patriot, formed in this happy way 
of improvement, cannot fail, as we see, to give notable 
decisions upon the bench, at quarter-sessions, and emi- 
nent proofe of his skill in politics, when the strength of 
his purse and party have advanced him to a more con- 
spicuous station. To such a one, truly, an ordinary 
coffee-house gleaner of the city is an arrant statesman, 
and as much superior to, as a man conversant about 
Whitehall and the court, is to an ordinary shop-keeper. 
To carry this a little farther : Here is one muffled up in 
the zeal and infallibility of his own sect, and will not 
touch a book, or enter into debate with a person that 
will question any of those things, which to him are 
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sacred. Another surveys our differences in religion 
with an equitable and fair indifiference, and so finds, 
probably, that none of them are in every thing unex- 
ceptionable. Thiese divisions and systems were ma^e 
by men, and carry the mark of fallible on them ; and in 
those, whom he differs from, and till he opened his eyes, 
had a general prejudice against, he meets with more to 
be said for a great many things, than before he was aware 
of, or could have imagined. Which of these two, now, 
is most likely to judge right, in our religious contro- 
versies, and to be most stored with truth, the mark all 
pretend to aim at ? All these men, that I have instanced 
in, thus unequally furnished with truth, and advanced 
in knowledge, I suppose of equal natural parts ; all the 
odds between them has been the different scope that has 
been given to their understandings to range in, for the 
gathering up of information, and furnishing their heads 
with ideas, and notions and observations, whereon to 
employ their mind, and form their understandings. 

It will, possibly, be objected, " who is sufficient for 
all this?" I answer, more than can be imagined. Every 
one knows what his proper business is, and what, ac- 
cording to the character he makes of himself, the world 
may justly expect of him ; and to answer that, he will 
find he will have time and opportunity enough to fur- 
nish himself, if he will not deprive himself, by a nar- 
rowness of spirit, of those helps that are at hand. I do 
not say, to be a good geographer, that a man should vi- 
sit every mountain, river, promontory, and creek, upon 
the face of the earth, view the buildings, and survey th© 
land every where, as if he were going to make a pwr^ 
chase ; but yet every one must allow that he shall know 
a country better, that makes often sallies into it, and 
traverses up and down, than he that, like a mill-horae, 
goes still round in the same track, or keeps within the 
narrow bounds of a field or two that delight him. He 
that will inquire out the best books, in every science, 
and inform himself of the most material authors of the 
several sects of philosophy and religbn, will not find it 
an infinite ^ork to acquaint himself with the sentiments 
of mankind, concerning the most weighty and compre- 
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hensive subjects. Let him exercise the freedom of his 
reason and understanding in such a latitude as this, and 
his mind will be strengthened, his capacity enlarged^ 
his faculties improved ; and the light, which the remote 
and scattered parts of truths will give to one another, 
will so assist his judgment, that he will seldom be widely 
out, or miss giving proof of a clear head, and a compre- 
hensive knowledge. At least, this is the only way I 
know, to give the understanding its due improvement 
to the full extent of its capacity, and to distinguish the 
two most different things I know in the world, a logical 
chicaner from a man of reason. Only he, that would 
thus give the mind its flight, and send abroad his in- 
quiries into all parts after truth, must be sure to settle 
in his head determined ideas of all that he employs his 
thoughts about, and never fail to judge^ himself, and 
judge unbiassedly, of all that he receives from others, 
either in their writings or discourses. Reverence, or 
prejudice, must not be suffered to give beauty, or de^ 
formity, to any of their opinions. 

§ 4. We are born with faculties and 
powers capable almost of any thing, such and^habits^ 
at least as would carry us farther than can 
easily be imagined : but it is only the exercise of those 
powers, which gives us ability and skill in any thing, 
^nd leads us towards perfection. 

A middLerQged ploughman will scarce ever be brought 
tothe carriage and language of a gentleman, though his 
body be as well proportioned, and his joints as supple, 
and his natural parts not any way inferior. The legs of 
a dancing-master, and the fingers of a musician, fall as it 
were naturally, without thought, or pains, into regular 
and admirable motions. Bid them change their parts, 
and they will in vain endeavour to produce like motions 
in the members not used to them, and it will require 
length of time and long practice to attain but some de-» 
gi*ees of a like ability. What incredible and astonishing 
actions do we find rope-dancers and tumblers bring their 
bodies to ! Not but that sundry, in almost all manual 
arts, are as wondeiful ; but I name those which the 
world takes notice of for such, because, on that v^rjr 
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account, they give money to see them. All these ad- 
mired motions, beyond the reach and almost conception 
of unpractised spectators, are nothing but the mei'e 
effects of use and industry in men, whose bodies have 
nothing peculiar in them from those of the amazed 
lookers-on. 

As it is in the body, so it is in the mind ; practice 
makes it what it is, and most even of those excellencies, 
what are looked on as natural endowments, will be 
found, when examined into more narrowly, to be the 
product of exercise, and to be raised to that pitch, only 
by repeated actions. Some men are remarked for plea- 
santness in raillery ; others for apologues and apposite 
diverting stories. This is apt to be taken for the effect 
of pure nature, and that the rather, because it is not got 
by rules, and those who excel in either of them, never 
purposely set themselves to the study of it, as an art to 
be learnt. But yet it is true, that at first some lucky 
hit, which took with somebody, and gained him com- 
mendation, encouraged him to try again, inclined his 
thoughts and endeavours that way, till at last he insen- 
sibly got a facility in it, without perceiving how ; and 
that is attributed wholly to nature, which was much 
more the effect of use and practice. I do not deny, that 
natural disposition may often give the first rise to it, but 
that never carries a man far, without use and exercise ; 
and it is practice alone, that brings the powei*s of the 
mind, as well as those of the body, to their perfection. 
Many a good poetic vein is buried under a trade, and 
never produces any thing for want of improvement 
We see the ways of discourse and reasoning are very 
different, even concerning the same matter, at court 
and in the university. And he thai will go but from 
Westminster-hall to the Exchange, will find a different 
genius and turn in their ways of talking; and yet one 
cannot think that all whose lot fell in the city, were 
bom with different parts from those who were bred at 
the university, or inns of court. 

To what purpose all this, but to show that the differ* 
ence, so observable in men's understandings and parts, 
does not arise so much from their natural faculties^ as 
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acquired habits. He would be laughed at, that should 
go about to make a fine dancer out of a country hedger, 
at past fifty. And he will not have much better suc- 
cess, who shall endeavour, at that age, to make a man 
reason well, or speak handsomely, who has never been 
used to it, though you should lay before him a collection 
of all the best precepts of logic or oratory. Nobody is 
made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying them up 
in his memory ; practice must settle the habit of doing, 
without reflecting on the rule ; and you may as well hope 
to make a good painter, or musician, extempore, by a 
lecture and instruction in the arts of music and painting, 
as a coherent thinker, or a strict reasoner, by a set of 
rules, showing him wherein right reasoning consists. 

This being so, that defects and weakness in men's un- 
derstandings, as well as other faculties, come from want 
of a right use of their own minds ; I am apt to think, 
the fault is generally mislaid upon nature, and there is 
often a complaint of want of parts, when the fault lies 
in want of a due improvement of them. We see men 
frequently dexterous and sharp enough in making a bar- 
gain, who, if you reason with them about matters of re- 
ligion, appear perfectly stupid. 

^ 5. I will not here, in what relates to the Ideas. 
right conduct and improvement of the understanding, 
repeat again the getting clear and determined ideas, 
and the employing our thoughts rather about them, than 
about sounds put for them ; nor of settling the signifi- 
cation of words, which we use with ourselves, in the 
search of truth, or with others, in discoursing about it. 
Those hindrances of our understandings in the "pursuit 
of knowledge I have suflSciently enlarged upon, in ano- 
ther place ; so that nothing more needs here to be said 
of those matters. 

§ 6. There is another fault, that stops. Principles. 
or misleads, men in their knowledge, which I have also 
spoken something of, but yet it is necessary to mention 
here again, that we may examine it to the bottom, and 
see the root it springs from ; and that is a custom 
of taking up with principles that are not self-evident, 
and very often not so much as true. It is not un- 
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usual to see men rest their opinions upon foundations 
that have no more certainty and solidity than the pro- 
positions built on them, and embraced for their sake* 
Such foundations are these and the like, viZi — ^the foun* 
ders, or leaders, of my party are good men, and therefim 
their tenets are true ; — it is the opinion of a sect that is 
erroneous^ therefore it is false : — ^it hath been lotig re* 
ceived ih the world, therefore it is true ; or — it is neir, 
and therefore false. 

These, and many the like, which are by no means the 
measures of truth and falsehood, the generality of mert 
make the standards by which they accustom their tin* 
derstanding to judge. And thus, they falling iiito a 
habit of determining of truth, and falsehood^ by such 
wrong measures, it is no wonder they should embrace 
errour for (iertainty, and be very positive in things they 
have no ground for. 

There is not any, who pretends to the least reason^ 
but, when any of these his false maxims are brought to 
the test, must acknowledge them to be fallible, and such 
as he will not allow in those that differ from him ; and 
yet after he is convinced of this, you shall see hioi gd 
on in the use of them, and the very next occasion that 
offers, argue again upon the same grounds. Would one 
not be ready to think that men are willing to impose 
upon themselves and mislead their own understandings, 
who conduct them by such wrong measures, even after 
they see they cannot be relied on ? But yfet they will not 
appear so blameable^ as may be thought at first sight t 
for I thitik there are a great many, that argue thus in 
earnest, and do it not to impose on themselves^ or others. 
They are persuaded of what they say, and think there 
is weight in it, though in a like case they haVe be^fi 
convinced there is none ; but men would be intoleraUe 
to themselves, and contemptible to others, if they should 
embrace opinions without any ground^ and hold What 
they could give no manner of reason for. True or iklsc^ 
solid or sandy, the mind must have some foundation tb 
rest itself upon ; and, as I have remarked in atiothel* 
place, it no sooner entertains any proposition, but it 
presently hastens to some hypothesis to bottotti it (^ t 
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till th^ti it is unquiet and unsettled* So much do oUr 
own vei*y tempers dispose us to ti right use of our un- 
derstandings if we would follow, as we should, the in- 
cliilations of our nature. 

In some matters of concernment, especially those of 
religion, men are not permitted to be always wavering 
and uncertain ; they must embrace and profess some 
tenets or other ; and it would be a shame, nay a contra- 
diction too heavy for any one's mind to lie constantly 
under, for him to pretend seriously to be persuaded of 
the truth of any religion, and yet not to be able to give 
any reason of his belief, or to say any thing for his pre- 
ference of this to any other opinion : and therefore they 
must make use of some principles or other, and those 
can be no other than such as they have and can manage; 
and to say they ate not in earnest persuaded by them, 
and do not rest upon those they make use of, is contrary 
to experience, and to allege that they are not misled, 
when we complain they are. 

If this be so, it will be urged, why then do they not 
make use of sure and unquestionable principle^, rather 
than rest on such grounds as may deceive then), and 
will, as is visible, serve to support errour, as well as 
truth ? 

To this I answer, the reason why they do not make 
use of better and surer priiiciples, is because they can- 
not : But this inability proceeds not from want of natu- 
ral parts (for those few, whose case that is, are to be 
excused) but for want of use and exercise. Few men 
are, from their youth, accustomed to strict reasoning, 
and to trace the dependence of any truth, in a long train 
of consequences, to its remote principles, and to observe 
its connexion ; and he that by frequent practice has not 
been used to this employment of his understanding, it is 
no more wonder, that he should not, when he is grown 
into years, be able to bring his mind into it, than that 
he should not be, on a sudden, able to grave, gr design, 
dance on the ropes, or write a good hand, who has never 
practised either of them. 

Nay, the most of men are so wholly strangers to this^ 
that they do not so mUch as perceive their want of it ; 
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they dispatch the ordinary business of their callings by 
rote, as we say, as they have learnt it ; and if at any 
time they miss success, they impute it to any thing, ra- 
ther than want of thought or skill ; that they conclude 
(because they know no better) they have in perfection : 
or, if there be any subject that interest, or fancy, has 
recommended to their thoughts, their reasoning about 
it is still after their own fashion ; be it better or worse, 
it serves their turns, and is the best they are acquainted 
with ; and, therefore, when they are led by it into mis- 
takes, and their business succeeds accordingly, they ia>- 
pute it to any cross accident, or default of others, rather 
than to their own want of understanding ; that is what 
nobody discovers, or complains of, in himself. Whatso- 
ever made his business to miscarry, it was not want of 
right thought and judgment in himself: he sees no such 
defect in himself, but is satisfied that he carries on his 
designs well enough by his own reasoning, or at least 
should have done, had it not been for unlucky traverses 
not in his power. Thus, being content with this short 
and very imperfect use of his understanding, he never 
troubles himself to seek out methods of improving his 
mind, and lives all his life without any notion of close 
reasoning, in a continued connexion of a long train of 
consequences, from sure foundations; such as is requi- 
site for the making out and clearing most of the specu- 
lative truths most men own to believe, and are most 
concerned in. Not to mention here, what I shall have 
occasion to insist on, by and by, more fully, viz. that in 
many cases it is not one series of consequences will serve 
the turn, but many different and opposite deductions 
must be examined and laid together, before a man can 
come to make a right judgment of the point in question. 
What then can be expected from men, that neither see 
the want of any such kind of reasoning, as this ; nor, if 
they do, know how to set about it, or could perform it ? 
You may as well set a countryman, who scarce knows 
the figures, and never cast up a sum of three particulars, 
to state a merchant's long account, and find the true 
balance of it. 

What then should be done in this case ? I answer, we 
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should dways remembef what I said above, thM the 
iliculti^ of our sduls ai^ tmpfdved And made useful to 
lis, just after the same manner as our bodies are. Would 
you have a man write or paint, dance or fence weU, mt 
perform any other manUd operation dexteroudy and 
with ease? let him haVe ever so much vigour and Acti- 
vity, suppleness and address naturally^ yet nobody ex- 
pects this from him, unless he has been used to it, and 
111^ employed time and pains in fashioning and forming 
hils band, or outward parts, to these motions* Just so 
it is in the mind ; Would you have a man reason Well> 
you must use him to it betimes, exercise his mind in ob-^ 
serving the connexion of ideas, and following them in 
train. Nothing ddes this better than majthematics ; 
Which, therefore, I think should be taught all those who 
have the time and opportunity ; not so mlich to make 
them mathematicians^ as to make them reasonable crea- 
tures ; for though we all call ourselves so, because we 
are born to it, if we please ; yet we may truly say, nature 
gives us but the seeds of it ; we are born to be^ if we 
please, rational creatures, but it is Use and exercise only 
that makes us so, and we are, indeed, so no farther than 
Industry and application has carried us. And, therefore, 
in ways of reasoning, which men have not been used to, 
he that will observe the conclusions they take up must be 
siatisfied they are not all rational. 

This has been the less taken notice of, because every 
orte, in his private affairs, uses some sort of reasoning or 
other, enough to denominate him reasonable. But 
the mistake is, that he that is found reasonable in one 
thing, is concluded to be so in all, and to think, or to 
say otherwise, is thought so unjust an affront, and so 
senseless a censure, that nobody ventures to do it. It 
looks like the degradation of a man below the dignity of 
his nature. It is true, that he that reasons Well in 
any one thing, has a mind naturally capable of reasoning 
Well in others, and to the same degree of strength and 
clearness, and posidbly much greater, had his under- 
standing been so employed. But it is as true that he 
who can reason well to-day, about one sort of matters^ 

VOL. II. z 
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cannot at all reason to-day about others, though per- 
haps a year hence he may. But wherever a man's ra- 
tional faculty fails him, and will not serve him to reason^ 
there we cannot say he is rational, how capable soever 
he may be, by time and exercise, to become so. 

Try in men of low and mean education, who have 
never elevated their thoughts above the spade and the 
plough, nor looked beyond the ordinary drudgery of a 
day-labourer. Take the thoughts of such an one, used 
for many years to one track, out of that narrow compass 
he has been, all his life, confined to, you will find him 
no more capable of reasoning than almost a perfect na- 
tural. Some one or two rules, on which their conclu- 
sions immediately depend, you will find in most men 
have governed all their thoughts ; these, true or false, 
have been the maxims they have been guided by : take 
these from them, and they are perfectly at a loss, their 
compass and pole-star then are gone, and their under- 
standing is perfectly at a nonplus ; and therefore they 
either immediately return to their old maxims again, as 
the foundations of all truth to them, notwithstanding all 
that can be said to show their weakness ; or if they give 
them up to their reasons, they, with them, give up all 
truth and farther inquiry, and think there is no such 
thing as certainty. For if you would enlarge their 
thoughts and settle them upon more remote and surer 
principles, they either cannot easily apprehend them ; 
or, if they can, know not what use to make of them ; 
for long deductions from remote principles are what they 
have not been used to, and cannot manage. 

What then, can grown men never be improved^ or 
enlarged in their understandings? I say not so; but this 
I think I may say, that it will not be done without 
industry and application, which will require more time 
and pains than grown men, settled in their course of 
life, will allow to it, atid therefore very seldom is done. 
And this very capacity of attaining it, by use and exer- 
cise only, Jbrings us back to that which I laid down be- 
fore, that it is only practice that improves our mnd s 
as wejl ^s bodies, and we must expect nothing from our 
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understandings, any farther than they are perfected by 
habits. 

The Americans are not all born with worse under- 
standings than the Europeans, though we see none of 
them have such reaches in the arts and sciences. And, 
among the children of a poor countryman, the hicky 
chance of education, and getting into the world, gives ' 
one infinitely the superiority in parts over the rest, who, 
continuing at home, had continued also just of the same 
size with his brethren. 

He that has to do with young scholars, especially in 
mathematics, may perceive how their minds open by de- 
grees, and how it is exercise alone that opens them. 
Sometimes they will stick a long time at a part of a de- 
monstration, not for want of will and application, but 
really for want of perceiving the connexion of two ideas, 
that, to one whose understanding is more exercised, is 
as visible as any thing can be. The same would be with 
a grown man beginning to study mathematics, the un- 
derstanding, for want of use, often sticks in every plain, 
way, and he himself that is so puzzled, when he comes to 
see the connexion, wonders what it was he stuck at, in 
a case so plain. 

§ ?• I have mentioned mathematics as a Mathema- 
way to settle in the mind an habit of reason- tics, 
ing closely and in train ; not that I think it necessary 
that all nien should be deep mathematicians, but that, 
having got the way of reasoning, which that study ne- 
cessarily brings the mind to, they might be able to trans- 
fer it to other parts of knowledge, as they shall have oc- 
casion. For, in all sorts of reasoning, every single ar- 
gument should be managed as a mathematical demon- 
stration : the connexion and dependence of ideas should 
be followed, till the mind is brought to the source on 
which it bottoms, and observes the coherence all along, 
though in proofs of probability one such train is not 
enough to settle the judgment, as in demonstrative 
knowledge. 

Where a truth is made out by one demonstrati s, 
there needs no farther inquiry: but in probabiliti 
where there wants demonstration to establish the truth 
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beyond doubts there is it not enough to trace one argu- 
ment to its source, and observe its strength and weak- 
ness, but all the arguments, after having been so exa- 
mined on both sides, must be laid in balance one against 
another, and, upon the whole, the understanding deter- 
mine its assent. 

This is a way of reasoning the understanding should 
be accustomed to,- which is so different from what the 
illiterate are used to, that even learned men sometimes 
seem to have very little or no notion of it. Nor is it to 
be wondered, since the way of disputing, in the schools, 
leads them quite away from it, by insisting on one topi- 
cal argument, by the success of which the truth, or false- 
hood, of the question is to be determined, and victory 
adjudged to the opponent, or defendant ; which is all 
one as if one should balance an account by one sum, 
charged and discharged; when there are an hundred 
others to be taken into consideration. 

This, therefore, it would be well if men's minds were 
accustomed to, and that early; that they might not erect 
their opinions upon one single view, when so many others 
are requisite to make up the account, and must come 
into the reckoning, before a man can form a right judg- 
ment. This would enlarge their minds, and give a due 
freedom to their understandings, that they might not be 
led into errour by presumption, laziness, or precipitancy ; 
for I think nobody can approve such a conduct of the 
understanding, as should mislead it from truth, though 
it be ever so much in fashion to make use of it. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, that to manage 
the understanding as I propose, would require every tnall 
to be a scholar, and to be furnished with all the materials 
df knowledge, and exercised in all the ways of reasoiK* 
ing. To which I answer, that it is A shame for those 
that have time, and the means to attain knowledge, to 
want any helps, or assistance, for the improvement of 
their understandings, that are to be got ; and to such I 
would be thought here chiefly to speak. Those ttie* 
thinks, who, by the industry and parts of their ances- 
tors, have been set free from a constant drudgery to their 
backs m^ their bellies, should bestow some of ttrnt 
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spare time oq their heads, m^ open their minds, \^mm 
trials; and essays, in all the %otX% and matters of reason^ 
ing. I have before 'mentioned mathematics, wherein 
algebra gives new helps and views to the understandings 
If I propose these, it is not, as I said, to make every 
man a thorough mathematician, or a deep algebraist \ 
but yet I think the study of them is of infinite use, even 
to grown men ; first, by ejLperimentally convincing them, 
that to make any one reason well, it is not enough to 
have parts wherewith he is satisfied, and that serve him 
well enough in his ordinary course. A man in those 
studies will see, that however good he may think his 
understanding, yet in many things, and those yexj visi-^ 
ble, it may fail him. This would take oflF that pre- 
sumption that most men have of themselves in this part; 
and they would not be so; apt to think their minds 
wanted no helps to enlarge them, that there could be 
nothing added to the acuteness and penetration of theif 
understandings. 

Secondly, the study of mathematics would show them 
the necessity there is in reasoning, to separate all the 
distinct ideas, and see the habitudes that all those coni- 
pemed in the present inquiry have to one another, and 
to lay by those which relate not to the proposition in 
band, and wholly to leave them out of the reckoningf 
This is that which, in other sutyeqts, besides quantity, 
is what is absolutely requisite to just reasoning, though 
in them it is not so easily observed, nor so carefully 
.practised. In those parts of knowledge where it is 
thought demonstration has nothing to do, men reason 
as it were in the lump ; and if, upon a summary and 
cont\ised view, or upon a partial consideration, they can 
raise the appearance of a probability, they usually rest 
content; especially if it be in a dispute where every 
little straw is laid hold on, and every thing that can but 
be drawn-rin any way to give colour to the argument, is 
advanced with ostentation. But that mind is not In a 
posture to find the truth, that does not distinctly tak$ 
all the parts asunder, and, omitting what is not at all tp 
the point, draw a ponclusioii from the result of all the 
particularsj which any way influence it. There is an- 
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other no less useful habit to be got by an application to 
mathematical demonstrations, and that is, of using the 
mind to a long train of consequences : but having men- 
tioned that already, I shall not again here repeat it. 

As to men whose fortunes and time are narrower, 
what may suffice them is not of that vast extent as may 
be iihagined, and so comes not within. the objection. 

Nobody is under an obligation to know every thing. 
Knowledge and science in general, is the business only 
of those who are at ease and leisure. Those who have 
particular callings ought to understand them ; and it is 
no unreasonable proposal, nor impossible to be com- 
passed, that they should think and reason right about 
what is their daily employment. This one cannot think 
them incapable of, without levelling them with the 
brutes, and charging them with a stupidity below the 
rank of rational creatures. 

,> V • ^ 8, Besides his particular calling for 

the support of this life, every one has a con- 
cern in a futui'e life, which he is bound to look after. 
This engages his thoughts in religion ; and here it 
mightily lies upon him to understand and reason right. 
Men, therefore, cannot be excused from understanding 
the words, and framing the general notions relating to 
religion, right. The one day of seven, besides other 
days of rest, allows in the christian world time enough 
for this (had they no other idle hours) if they would but 
make use of these vacancies from their daily labour, and 
apply themselves to an improvement of knowledge with 
as much diligence as they often do to a great many other 
things that are useless, and had but those that would 
tenter them according to their several capacities in a 
right way to this knowledge. The original make of 
their minds is like that of other men, and they would 
l)e found not to want understanding fit to receive the 
knowledge of religion, if they were a little encouraged 
and helped in it, as they should be. For there are 
instances of very mean people, who have raised their 
minds to a great sense and understanding of religion : 
and though these have not been so frequent as could ht 
wished ; yet they are enough: to clear that condition of 
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life from a necessity of gi'oss ignorance, and to show 
that more might be brought to be rational creatures and 
christians (for they can hardly be thought really to be 
so, who, wearing the name, know not so much as the 
very principles of that religion) if due care were taken 
of them. For, if I mistake not, the peasantiy lately in 
France (a rank of people under a much heavier pressure 
of want and poverty, than the day-labourers in England) 
of the reformed religion, understood it much better, and 
could say more for it, than those of a higher condition 
among us. 

But if it shall be concluded that the meaner sort of 
people must give themselves up to brutish stupidity in 
the things of their nearest concernment, which I see no 
reason for, this excuses not those of a freer fortune and 
education, if they neglect their understandings, and take 
no care to employ them as they ought, and set them 
right in the knowledge of those things for which prin- 
cipally they were given them. At least those, whose 
plentiful fortunes allow them the opportunities and 
helps of improvements, are not so few, but that it might 
be hoi)ed great advancements might be made in know- 
ledge of all kinds, especially in that of the greatest con- 
cern and largest views, if men would make a right use 
of their faculties, and study their own understandings. 

§ 9. Outward corporeal objects, that con- j^^^ 
stantly importune our senses and captivate 
our appetites, fail not to fill our heads with lively and 
lasting ideas of that kind. Here the mind needs not to 
be set upon getting greater store ; they offer themselves 
fast enough, and are usually entertained in such plenty, 
and lodged so carefully, that the mind wants room, or 
attention, for others that it has more use and need of. 
To fit the understanding, therefore, for such reasoning 
as I have been above speaking of, care should be taken 
to fill it with moral and more abstract ideas; for these not 
offering themselves to the senses, but being to be framed 
to the understanding, people are generally so neglectful 
of a faculty they are apt to think wants nothing, that I 
fear most men's minds are more unfurnished with such 
ideasi than is imagined < They often use the words, and . 
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how can they be suspected to want the ideas ? What I 
have said in the third book of my essay^ will excuse poe 
from any other answer to this question. But to con- 
vince people of what moment it is to their understand- 
ings to be furnished with such abstract ideas, steady and 
settled in them, give me leave to ask, how any one shall 
be able to know whether he be obliged to be just, if he 
has not established ideas in his mind of obligation gnd 
of justice ; since knowledge consists in nothing but the 
perceived agreement or disagreement of those ide^s? 
and so of all others the like, which concern our lives^pd 
manners. And if men do find a difficulty to see the 
agreement or disagreement of two angles, which li^ be- 
fore their eyes, unalterable in a diagram ; how utterly 
impossible will it be to perceive it in ideas that have no 
other sensible object to represent them to the mind but 
sounds; with which they have no manner of confor- 
mity, and therefore had need to be clearly settled in the 
mind themselves, if we would make any clear judgment 
about them ? This, therefore, is one of the first things 
the mind should be employed about, in the right con- 
duct of the understanding, without which it is impossible 
it should be capable of reasoning right about those mat- 
ters. But in these, and all other ideas, care must be 
taken that they harbour no inconsistencies, and that they 
have a real existence where real existence is supposed ; 
and are not mere chimeras with a supposed existencCf 

Preiudice ^ ^^' ^^^''y ^^^ *^ forward to copaplain 

of the prejudices that mislead other men or 
parties, as if he were free, and had none of his own, 
This being objected on all sides, it is agreed, that it is 
a fault and an hindrance to knowledge. What now is 
the cure ? No other but this, that every man should let 
alone other prejudices^ and examine his own. Nobody 
is convinced of his by the Qccnsation of another; he 
recriminates by the same rule, and is clear. The only 
way to remove this great cause of ignorance and eanpwx 
out of the world» is, for every one impailJally to ei^a- 
mine himself. If others will not deal fairly with thenr 
own minds, does that make my errour^ truths? or ought 
it to make me in love with them, and willing to iippofi^ 
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oti myself? If others love eatarncts in their eyes^ should 
that hinder me from couching of mine as soon as I can ? 
$lvery one declares against blindness, and yet who almost 
is not fond of that which dims his sight, and keeps the 
clear light out of his mind, which should lead him into 
truth and knowledge ? False or doubtful positions, relied 
upon as unquestionable maxims, keep those in the dark 
from truth who build on them. Such are usually the 
prejudices imbibed from education, party, reverences, 
jfoshion, interest, &c. This is the mote which every one 
s^s in his brother's eye^ but never regards the beam i|i 
his own. For who is there almost that is ever brought 
ffurly to examine his own principles, and see whether 
they are such as will bear the trial i But yet this should 
be one of the first things every one should set about, and 
be scrupulous in, who would rightly conduct bis under- 
standing in the search of truth and knowledge. 

To those who are wiUing to get rid of this great hin- 
drance of knowledge, (for to such only I write) to those 
who would shake off this great and dangerous impostor^ 
prejudice, who dresses up falsehood in the likeness of 
truths and so dexterously hoodwinks men's minds, as to 
keep them in the dark, with a belief that they are more 
in the light than any that do not see with their eyes ; I 
shall offer this one mark whereby prejudice may be 
known, He that is strongly of any opinion, must sup^ 
pose (unless he be sel&condemned) that his persuasion 
is built upon good grounds ; and that his assent is no 
greater than what the evidence of the truth he holds 
forces hini to ; and that they are arguments, and not 
inclination, or fancy, that make him so confident and po-» 
sitive in his tenets. Now, if after all his profession, be 
cannot bear any opposition to his opinion, if he cannot 
so much as give a patient hearing, much less examine 
^nd weigh the arguments on the other side, does he not 
plainly confess it is prejudice governs him ? and it is not 
^e evidience of truths but some lazy anticipation, some 
beloved presumption, that he desires to rest undisturbed 
in. For, if what he holds be, as he gives out, well 
fenced with evidence, and he sees it to l)e true, what 
need he fear to put it to the proof? If his opinion be 
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settled upon a firm foundation, if the arguments that 
support it, and have obtained his assent, he clear, good, 
and convincing, why should he be shy to have it tried 
whether they be proof or not ? He whose assent goes 
beyond this evidence, owes this excess of his adherence 
only to prejudice^ and do^s in effect own it, when he 
refuses to hear what is offered against it; declaring 
thereby, that it is not evidence he seeks, but the quiet 
enjoyment of the opinion he is fond of, with a forward 
condemnation of all that may stand in opposition to it, 
unheard and unexamined ; which, what is it but pre- 
judice ? " qui aequum statuerit, parte inaudita alter&^ eti- 
^^ amsi aequum statuerit, baud aequus fueilt/' He that 
would acquit himself in this case as a lover of truth, not 
giving way to any pre-occupation, or bias, that may 
mislead him, must do two things that are not very com- 
mon, nor very easy. 

- ,.^ & 11. First, he must not be in love with 

•" any opmion, or wish it to be true, till he 
knows it to be so, and then he will not need to wish it : 
for nothing that is false can deserve our good wishes, nor 
a desire that it should have the place and force of truth ; 
and yet nothing is more frequent than this. Men are 
^ fond of certain tenets upon no other evidence but respect 
and custom, and think they must maintain them, or all 
is gone ; though they have never examined the ground 
they stand on, nor have ever made them out to them- 
selves, or can make them out to othei*s : we should con- 
tend earnestly for the truth, but we should first be sure 
that it is truth, or else we fight against God, who is the 
God of truth, and do the work of the devil, who is the 
father and propagator of lyes ; and our zeal, though ever 
so warm, will not excuse us, for this is plainly prer 
judice. 

Examin § ^2. Secondly, he must do that which 

he will find himself very averse to, as judgr 
ing the thing unnecessary, or himself incapable of 
doing it. He must try whether his principles be cer- 
tainly true, or not, and how far he may safely rely upon 
them. This, whether fewer have the heart or the ^iU 
to do, I sfhall not determine; but this, I am sure, is that 
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which every one ought to do, who professes to love truth, 
and would not impose upon himself; which is a surer 
way to be made a fool of, than by being exposed to the 
sophistry of others. The disposition to put any cheat 
upon ourselves works constantly, and we are pleased 
with it, but are impatient of being bantered or misled 
by others. The inability I here speak of, is not any na- 
tural defect that makes men incapable of examining their 
own principles. To such, rules of conducting their 
understandings are useless ; and that is the case of very 
few. The great number is of those whom the ill habit 
of never exerting their thoughts has disabled ; the powers 
of their minds are starved by disuse, and have lost that 
reach and strength which nature fitted them to receive 
from exercise. Those who are in a condition to learn 
the first rules of plain arithmetic, and could be brought 
to cast up an ordinary sum, are capable of this, if they 
had but accustomed their minds to reasoning : but they 
that have wholly neglected the exercise of their under- 
standings in this way, will be very far, at first, from be- 
ing able to do it, and as unfit for it as one unpractised 
in figures to cast up a shop-book, and, perhaps, think 
it as strange to be set about it. And yet it must never- 
theless be confessed to be a wrong use of our understand- 
ings, to build our tenets (in things where we are con- 
cerned to hold the truth) upon principles that may lead 
us into errour. We take our principles at hap-hazard, 
upon trust, and without ever having examined them, and 
then believe a whole system, upon a presumption that 
they are true and solid ; and what is all this, but child- 
ish, shameful, senseless credulity ? 

In these two things, viz. an equal indifFerency for all 
truth ; I mean the receiving it, the love of it, as truth, 
but not loving it for any other reason, before we know 
it to be true ; and in the examination of our principles, 
and not receiving any for such, nor building on them, 
till we are fully convinced, as rational creatures, of their 
solidity, truth, and certainty ; consists that freedom of 
the undei'standing which is necessary to a rational crea- 
ture, and without which it is not truly an understand- 
ing. It is conceit, fancy, extravagance, any thing rather 
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than understanding, if it must be under the constraiDt oi 
receiving and holding opinions by the authority of my 
thing but their own, not fancied, but perceived, evi- 
dence. This was rightly called imposition, and is of 
fill other the worst and most dangeix»us sort of it. For 
we impose upon ourselves, which is the strongest impo- 
sition of all others ; and we impose upon ourselves in 
that part which ought with the greatest care to be kept 
free from all imposition. The world is apt to cast great 
blame on those who have an indiiferency for opinions, 
especially in religion. I fear this is the foundation of 
gre^t errour and worse consequences. To be indifferent 
which of two opinions is true, is the right temper of the 
mind that preserves it from I>eing imposed on, and dis» 
poses it to examine with that indifferenqy, till it has 
done its best to find the truth, and this is the only direct 
and safe way to it. But to be indifferent whether we 
embrace falsehood or truth, is the great road to errour^ 
Those who are not indifferent which opinion is true, 
are guilty of this ; they suppose, without examining» 
that what they hold is true, and then think they ought 
to be zealous for it. Those, it is plain by their warmth 
md eagerness, are not indifferent for their own opi- 
nions, but methinks are very indifferent whether they 
be true or false ; since they cannot endure to have any 
doubts raised, or objections made against them ; and it 
is visible they never have made any themselves^ and SP 
never having examined them, know not, nor are coa- 
qemed, as they should be, to know whether they be true 
or false. 

These are the common and most general miscarriage 
which I think men should avoid, or rectify, in a right 
conduct of their understandings, and should be partieii<- 
larly taken care of in education. The business whereof* 
in respect of knowledge, is not, as I think, to perfect a 
learner in all or any one of the sciences, but to give bis 
mind that freedom, that disposition, and those habits, that 
may enable him to attain any part of knowledge he sbaU 
apply himself to, or stand in need of, in the future cpurs^ 
of his life. 

This, ^nd this only^ is well prindplipgi gnd not tb^ 
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instilling a reverence and veneration for certain dognias^^ 
tinder the specious title of principles, which are often 
so remote from that truth and evidence which belong;8 
to principles, that they ought to be rejected, as false and 
erroneous ; and often cause men so educated, when they 
come abroad into the world, and find they cannot maiii-^ 
tain the principles so taken up and rested in^ to cast off 
all principles, and turn perfect sceptics, regardless of 
knowledge and virtue. ^ 

There are several weaknesses and defects iri the Uli-* 
derstanding, either from the natural temper of the mind« 
or ill habits taken up, which hinder it in its progress to 
knowledge. Of these there are as manyj possibly, td 
be found, if the mind were thoroughly studied, as there 
Bve diseases of the body, each whei'eof clogs and disables 
the understanding to some degree, and therefore deserves 
to be looked after and cured* I shall set down some 
few to excite men, especially those who make knowledge 
their business, to look into themselves, and observe whe- 
ther they do not indulge some weaknesses, allow some 
miscarriages in the management of their intellectual fa- 
culty, which is prejudicial to them in the search of truths 

§ 13. Particular matters of fact are the 
undoubted foundations on which our civil ^^^*" 
and natural knowledge is built : the benefit 
the understanding makes of them, is to draw from them 
conclusions, which may be as standing rules of know- 
ledge, and consequently of practice. The mind often 
makes not that benefit it should of the information it 
receives from the accounts of civil or natural historians, 
by being too forward or too slow in making observa- 
tions on the particular facts recorded in them. 

There are those who are very assiduous in readings and 
yet do not much advance their knowledge by it* They 
are dehghted with the stories that are told, and perhaps 
can tell them again, for they make all they read nothing 
but history to themselves ; but not reflecting on it, not 
making to themselves observations from what they read, 
they are very little impi*oved by all that crowd of par- 
ticularSj that either pass through, or lodge themselves 
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in theii* understandings. They dream on in a constant 
course of reading and cramming themselves; but not 
digesting any thing, it produces nothing but a heap of 
crudities. 

If their memories retain well, one may say, they have 
the materials of knowledge ; but, like those for build- 
ing, they are of no advantage, if there be no other use 
made of them but to let them lie heaped up together. 
Opposite to these, there are otliei's who lose the improve- 
ment they should make of matters of fact by a quite con- 
trary conduct. They are apt to draw general conclu- 
sions, and raise axioms from every particular they meet 
v^ith. These make as little true benefit of history as the 
other ; nay, being of forward and active spirits, receive 
more harm by it ; it being of worse consequence to steer 
one's thoughts by a wrong rule, than to have none at 
all ; errour doing to busy men much more harm, than 
ignorance to the slow and sluggish. Between these, 
those seem to do best, who taking material and useful 
hints, sometimes from single matters of fact, carry them 
in their minds to be judged of, by what they shall find 
in history, to confirm or reverse their imperfect ob- 
servations : which may be established into rules fit to be 
relied on, when they are justified by a sufficient and 
wary induction of particulars. He that makes no such 
reflections on what he reads, only loads his mind with a 
rhapsody of tales, fit, in winter nights, for the enter- 
tainment of others: and he that will improve every 
matter of fact into a maxim, will abouncjl in contrary 
observations, that can be of no other use but to perplex 
and pudder him, if he compares them ; or else to mis- 
guide him, if he gives himself up to the authority of 
that, which for its novelty, or for some other fancy, best 
pleases him. 

^. § 14- Next to these, we may place those 

who suffer their own natural tempers and 
passions they are possessed with, to influence their judg- 
ments, especially of men and things, that may any way 
relate to their present circumstances and interest. Truth 
is all simple, aJl pure, will bear no mixture of any thing 
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else with it. It is rigid and inflexible to any by inte- 
rests; and so should the understanding be, whose use 
and excellency lies in conforming itself to it. To think 
of every thing just as it is in itself, is the proper busi- 
ness of the understanding, though it be not that which 
men always employ it to. This all men, at first hear- 
ing, allow, is the right use every one should make of 
his understanding. Nobody will be at such an open 
defiance with common sense, as to profess that we should 
not endeavour to know, and think of things as they are 
in themselves ; and yet there is nothing more frequent 
than to do the contrary ; and men are apt to excuse 
themselves ; and think they have reason to do so, if they 
have but a pretence that it is for God, or a good cause ; 
that is, in effect, for themselves, their own persuasion, 
or party : for those in their turns the several sects of 
men, especially in matters of religion, entitle God and 
a good cause. But God requires not men to wrong or 
misuse their faculties for him, nor to lye to others, or 
themselves, for his sake : which they purposely do, who 
will not suffer their understandings to have right con- 
ceptions of the things proposed to them, and designedly 
restrain themselves from having just thoughts of every 
thing, as far as they are concerned to inquire. And as 
for a good cause, that needs not such ill helps ; if it be 
good, truth will support it, and it has no need of fallacy 
or falsehood. 

§ 15, Very much of kin to this, is the 
hunting after arguments to make good one ^S"™®" ®' 
side of a question, and wholly to neglect and refuse those 
which favour the other side. What is this but wilfully 
to misguide the understanding, and is so far from giving 
truth its due value, that it wholly debases it : espouse 
opinions that best comport with their power, profit, or 
credit, and then seek arguments to support them ? Truth 
light upon this way, is of no more avail to us than er- 
rour ; for what is so taken up by us may be false as well 
as true, and he has not done his duty who has thus 
stumbled upon truth in his way to preferment. 

There is another, but more innocent way of collect- 
ing arguments, very familiar among bookish men, which 
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is to Airnish themselves with the arguments they meet 
with pro and con in the questions they study. This helps 
thetn not to judge right, nor argue strongly ; but only 
to talk Copiously on either side, without being st^dy 
and settled in their own judgments : For such arguments 
gathered from other men's thoughts, floating only in 
the memory, are there ready, indeed, to supply copious 
talk with some appearance of reason, but are fat* from 
helping us to judge right. Such variety of arguments 
only distract the understanding that relies on thefn. 
unless it has gone farther than such a superficial way of 
examining ; this is to quit truth for appearance, only td 
serve our vanity. The sure and only way to get tine 
knowledge, is to form in our minds clear settled notions 
of things, with names annexed to those determined 
ideas. These we are to consider, with their several re- 
lations and habitudes, and not amuse ourselves with 
floating names, and words of indetermined signification, 
which we can use in several senses to serve a turn. It is 
in the perception of the habitudes and respects our idea* 
have one to another, that real knowledge consists ; and 
when a man once perceives how far they agree of dis- 
agree one with another, he will be able to judge of what 
other people say, and will not need to be led by the ar* 
guments of others, which are many of them nothing but 
plausible sophistry. This will teach him to state the 
question right, and see whereon it turns ; and thus he 
will stand upon his own legs, and know by his own un- 
derstanding. Whereas by collecting and learning argu- 
ments by heart, he will be but a retainer to others ; and 
when any one questions the foundations they ate built 
upon, he will be at a nonplus, and be fain to give up hU 
implicit knowledge. 

rj § 16. Labour for labour-sake is against 

nature. The understanding, as well as all 
the other faculties, chooses always the shortest way to 
its end, would presently obtain the knowledgfe it is 
about, and then set upon some new inquiry. But this, 
whether laziness or haste, often misleads it, and makM 
it content itself with improper ways of search, and such 
as will not sef ve the turn ; sometimes it rests upon tes^ 
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^ifldony, when testimony of right has nothing to do, be- 
cause it is easier to believe than to be scientifically 
instructed : sometimes it contents itself with one argu- 
ment> and rests satisfied with that, as it were a demon- 
stration, whereas the thing under proof is not capaMe of 
demonstration, and therefore must be submitted to the 
trial of probabilities, and all the material arguments pro 
and con be examined and brought to a balance. In 
some cases the mind is determined by probable topics in 
inquiries where demonstration may be had. All these, 
and several others, which laziness, impatience, custom, 
and want of use and attention lead men into, are mis- 
applications of the understanding in the search of truth. 
In every question the nature and manner of the proof it 
is capable of should be considered, to make our inquiry 
such as it should be. This would save a great deal of 
frequently misemployed pains, and lead us sooner to 
that discovery and possession of truth we are capable of. 
The multiplying variety of arguments, especially fri- 
volous ones, such as are all that are merely verbal, is 
not only lost labour, but cumbers the memory to no 
purpose, and serves only to hinder it from seizing and 
holding of the truth in all those cases which are capable 
of demonstration. In such a way of proof the truth and 
.certainty is seen, and the mind fully possesses itself of 
it ; when in the other way of assent it only hovers about 
it, is amused with uncertainties. In this superficial 
way, indeed, the mind is capable of more variety of plau- 
sible talk, but is not enlarged, as it should be, in its 
knowledge. It is to this same haste and impatience of 
the mind also, that a not due tracing of the arguments 
to their true foundation is owing ; men see a little, pre- 
sume a great deal, and so jump to the conclusion. This 
is a short way to fancy and conceit, and (if firmly em- 
braced) to opinionatry, but is certainly the farthest way 
about to knowledge. For he that will know, must by 
the connexion of the proofs see the truth, and the ground 
it stands on ; and therefore, if he has for haste skipt over 
what he should have examined, he must begin and go 
over all again, or else he will never come to know 
ledge. 

VOL. IL 2 A 
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Desultory ^ ^'^* ^"^'^^^^ ^^^^ rf as ill COnseqMttM 

^' fts this, which proceeds also ftota lazineis, 
with a mixture of vanity, is the skipping front one Ifort 
of knowledge to another. Some men's tempers are 
quickly weary of any one thing. Constancy ind assi- 
duity is what they cannot bear ; the same study long 
continued in, is as intolerable to themt as the appeaN 
ing long in the same clothes, or fashion, is to a court* 
lady. 

S tte • ^ ** ** Others, that they may seem uni* 

"^ "°^* versally knowing, get a little smattering in 
erery thing. Both these may fill their heads with super- 
ficial notions of things, but are very much out of the Way 
of attaining truth or knowledge. 

U • rsaii § 19* I d^ "^' ^^^ speak against the 
^* taking a taste of every sort of knowledge ; 
it is certainly very useful and necessary to form the 
mind ; but then it must be done in a different way, and 
to a different end. Not for talk and vanity tp fill the 
head with shreds of all kinds, that he who is possessed 
of such a frippery, may be able to match the discourses 
of all he shall meet with, as if nothing could come amias 
to him ; and his head was so well stored a magasine, 
that nothing could be proposed which he was not master 
of, and was risadily furnished to entertain any one on. 
This is an excellency, indeed, and a great one too, to 
have a real and true knowledge in all, or most of the 
objects of contemplation. But it is what the mind of 
one and the same man can hardly attain unto ; and the 
instances are so few of those who have, in any measure, 
approached towards it, that I know not whether thejr 
are to be proposed as examples in the ordinary conduct 
of the understanding. For a man to understand fiilljr 
the business of his particular calling in the common- 
wealth, and of religion, which is his calling as he is a 
man in the world, is usually enough to take up his whok 
time ; and there are few that inform themselves in these, 
which is every man's proper and peculiar business, sa 
to the bottom as they should do. But though this be so, 
and there are very few men that extend their tiiougfats 
towards universal knowledge ; yet I do not doubt, but 
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if the right wbj were tskeut And the metbodg of inqnify 
were ordered ad they should bei men of little business 
and great leisure might go a great deal farther in it than 
is usually done. To turn to the business in hand ; the 
' end and use of a little insight in Uiose parts of know* 
ledge^ which are not a man's proper business, is to ac- 
' custom our minds to all sorts of ideas, and the proper 
ways of examining their habitudes and relations. This 
gives the mind a freedom^ and the exercising the und0f- 
standing in the several ways of inquiry and reasoning, 
which the most skilful have made use of, teaches the 
mind sagacity and wariness, and a suppleness to apply 
itself more closely and dexterously to the bents and turns 
n^ the matter in all its researches. Besides, this uni* 
Tersal taste of all the sciences, with an indifferency before 
the mind is possessed with any one in particular, and 
grown into love and admiration of what is made its dar- 
ling, will prevent another evil, very commonly to be 
observed in those who have from the beginning been 
ffiasoned only by one part of knowledge. Let a man be 
given up to the contemplation of one sort of knowledge, 
and that will become every thing* The mind will take 
such a tincture from a familiarity with that object^ that 
every thing else, how remote soever, will be brought 
■under the same view. A metaphysician will bring 
. plowing and gardening immediately to abstract notions : 
the history of nature shall signUy nothing to bim^ An 
akhemist, on the contrary, shall reduce divinity to the 
maxims of his laboratory : explain morality by seJ, sul- 
phur and mercury ; and allegorise the scripture itsdf, 
. and the sacred mystmes thereof, into the philosopher's 
•tone. And I heard once a man, who had a more than 
ordinary excellency in music, seriously accommodate 
Moses's seven days of the first week to the notes of 
music, as if from thence had been taken the measure and 
method of the creation. It is of no small consequence 
to keep the mind from such a possession, which I think 
k best done by giving it a fair and equal view of the 
whole intellectual world, wherein it may see the order, 
.xank, and beauty of the whole, and g^ve a just allow-* 

2 A 2 
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ance to the distinct provinces of the several sciences in 
the due order and usefulness of each of them. 

If this be that which old men will not think neces- 
sary, nor be easily brought to ; it is fit, at least, that it 
should be practised in the breeding of the young. The 
business of education^ as I have already observed, is not, 
as I think, to make them perfect in' any one of the 
sciences, but so to open and dispose their minds, as may 
best make them capable of any, when they shall apply 
themselves to it. If men are, for a long time, accus- 
tomed only to one sort or method of thoughts, their 
minds grow stiff in it, and do not readily turn to another. 
It is, therefore, to give them this freedom, that I think 
they should be made to look into all sorts of knowledge, 
and exercise their understandings in so wide avariety and 
stock of knowledge. But I do not propose it as a variety 
and stock of knowledge, but a variety and freedom of 
thinking ; as an increase of the powers and activity of 
the mind, not as an enlargement of its possessions. 
P^j. § 20. This is that which I think great 

^' readers are apt to be mistaken in. Those who 
have read of every thing, are thought to understand 
every thing too ; but it is not always so. Reading itir* 
nishes the mind only with materials of knowledge, it is 
thinking makes what we read ours. We are of the 
ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves 
with a great load of collections ; unless we chew them 
over again, they will not give us strength and nourisb- 
ment. There are, indeed, in some writers visible in- 
stances of deep thoughts, close and acute reasoning, and 
ideas well pursued. The light these would give would 
be of great use, if their reader would observe and imi- 
tate them ; all the rest at best are but particulars fit to 
be turned into knowledge ; but that can be done only 
by our own meditation, and examining the reach, force 
and coherence of what is said ; and then, as far as we 
apprehend and see the connexion of ideas, so fiur it is 
ours ; without that, it is but so much loose matter float- 
ing in our brain. The memory may be stored, but the 
judgment is little lietter, and the stock of knowledge 
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not increased^ by being able to repeat what others have 
said, or produce the arguments we have found in theni» 
Such a knowledge as this is but knowledge by hear-say^ 
and the ostentation of it is at best but talking by rotet 
and very often upon weak and wrong principles. For 
all that is to be found in books, is not built upon true 
foundations, nor always rightly deduced from the prin- 
ciples it is pretended to be built on. Such an examea 
as is requisite to discover that, every reader's mind is 
not forward to make ; especially in those who have given 
themselves up to a party, and only hunt for what they 
can scrape together, that may favour and support the 
tenets of it. Such men wilfully exclude themselves from 
truth, and from all true benefit to be received by read- 
ing. Others of more indifferency often want attention 
and industry. The mind is backward in itself to be at 
the pains to trace every argument to its original, and 
to see upon what basis it stands, and how firmly ; but 
yet it is this that gives so much the advantage to one 
man more than another in reading. The mind should 
by severe rules be tyed down to this, at first, uneasy 
task ; use and exercise will give it facility. So that those 
who are accustomed to it, readily, as it were with one 
cast of the eye, take a view of the argument, and pre- 
sently, in most cases, see where it bottoms. Those who 
have got this faculty, one may say, have got the true 
key of books, and! the clue to lead them through the 
mizmaze of variety of opinions and authors to truth and 
certainty. This young beginners should be entered in, 
and showed the use of, that they might profit by their 
reading. Those who are strangers to it, will be apt to 
think it too great a clog in the way of men*s studies, and 
they will suspect they shall make but small progress, if, 
in the books they read, they must stand to examine and 
unravel every argument, and follow it step by step up to 
its original. 

I answer, this is a good objection, and ought to weigh 
with those whose reading is designed for much talk and 
little knowledge, and I have nothing to say to it. But 
I am here inquiring into the conduct of the understand- 
ing in its progress towards knowledge ; and to thos^ 
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who aim at that) I may say, that he who fair and softly 
goes steadily forward in a course that points right, 
will sooner be at his joumey*s end than be that runs 
after every one he meets, though he gallop all day ftiU 
speed. 

To which let me add, that this way of thinking on, 
and profiting by, what we read, will be a clog and rub 
to any one only in the beginning : when custom and 
exercise has made it familiar, it will be dispatched, on 
most occasions, without resting or interruption in the 
course of our reading. The motions and views of a 
mind exercised that way, are wonderfully quick ; and a 
man used to such sort of reflections, sees as much at 
one glimpse as would require a long discourse to lay be- 
fore another, and make out in an entire and gradud de- 
duction. Besides that, when the first difliculties are 
over, the delight and sensible advantage it brings, migh^ 
tily encourages and enlivens the mind in reading, which 
without this is very improperly called study. 
Intermediate § SI. As an help to this^ I think it may 
principles, be proposed, that for the saving the long pro- 
gression of the thoughts to remote and first principles in 
every case, the mind should provide it several stages ; 
that is to say, intermediate principles, which it might 
^ JkiiVe recourse to in the examining those positions that 
come in its way. These, though they are not self-evi- 
dent principles, yet if they had been made out from 
them by a wary and unquestionable deduction, may be 
depended on as certain and infallible truths, and serve 
as unquestionable truths to prove other points depend- 
ing on them by a nearer and shorter view than remote 
and general maxims. These may serve as land-maiks 
to show what lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite 
beside it. And thus mathematicians do, who do not 
in every new problem run it back to the first axioms^ 
through all the whole train of intermediate propositions. 
Certain theorems, that they have settled to themselves 
upon sure demonstration, serve to resolve to them mul- 
titudes of propositions which depend on them, and are 
as firmly made out from thence, as if the mind went 
afresh over every link of the whole chain that tira 
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them to first ael&evident principles. Only in other 
sdences great care is to be taken, that they eatabUsll 
thosQ intermediate principles with as much caution, ess;*^ 
actqess, and indifferency, as mathematicians use in ihs^ 
settling any of their great theorems. When this is not 
done, but men take up the principles in this or that 
science upon credit, inclination, interest, &c. in hastes 
without due examination^ and most unquestionablQ 
proof, they lay a trap for themselves, and, as much as in 
them liess captivate their understandings to mistakci 
falsehoods and errour. 

§ 99. As there is a partiality to opinions, Partiality. . 
which, as we have already observedi is apt to mislead 
the understanding; so there is often a partiality ta 
studies^ which is prejudicial al3o to knowledge and im? 
provement. Those sciences which men are particular* 
ly versed in, they are apt to value and ^extol , as if that 
part of knowledge which every one has acquainted him'' 
self with, were that alone which was worth tlie havingt 
and all the rest were idle and empty amusem^nti^ 
comparatively of no use or importance. This is the ef* 
feet of ignorance, and not knowledge, the being vainly 
puffed up with a flatulency, arising from a weak ang 
narrow comprehension* It is not amiss that every one 
ahould relish the science that he has made his peculiar 
^udy ; a view of its beauties, and a sense of its useful^* 
jiess, carries a man on with the more delight and warmth 
in the pursuit and improvement of it. But the con«r 
tempt of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing in 
comparison of law or physic, of astronomy or chemistry^ 
or perhaps some yet meaner part of knowledge, wherem 
I have got some smattering, or am somewhat advanced, 
is not only the mark of a vain or little mind ; but does 
this prejudice in the conduct of the understanding, that 
it coops it up within narrow bounds, and hinders it from 
looking abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
world, more beautiful possibly, and more fruitful than 
that which it had, till then, laboured in; wherein 
it might find, besides new knowledge, ways or hints 
whereby it might be enabled the better to cultivate xX^ 
own. 
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Theology. § 28. There is, indeed, one science (as 
tbey are now distinguished) incomparably above all tiie 
res^ where it is not by corruption narrowed into a trade 
or faction, for mean or ill ends, and secular interests ; 
i mean theology, which, containing the knowledge of 
God and his creatures, our duty to him and our feUow- 
creatures, and a view of our present and future state, is 
the comprehension of all other knowledge directed to 
its true end ; i. e. the honour and veneration of the 
Creator, and the happiness of mankind* This is that 
noble study which is every man's duty, and every one 
that can be called a rational creature is capable of. 
The works of nature, and the words of revelation, dis- 
play it to mankind in characters so large and visible, 
that those who are not quite blind may in them read 
and see the first principles and most necessary parts of 
it ; and from thence, as they have time and industry, 
may be enabled to go on to the more abstruse parts of 
it, and penetrate into those infinite depths filled with the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. This is that 
science which would truly enlarge men's minds, were it 
studied, or permitted to be studied every where, with 
that freedom, love of truth and charity which it teaches, 
and were not made, contrary to its nature, the occasion 
of strife, faction, malignity, and narrow impositions. I 
shall say no more here of this, but that it is undoubted- 
ly a wrong use of my understanding, to make it the rule 
and measure of another man's; a use which it is nether 
fit for, nor capable of. 

Partiality. ^ 24. This pai*tiality, where it is not per- 
mitted an authority to render all other studies insig- 
nificant or contemptible, is often indulged so far as to 
be relied upon, and made use of in other parts of know- 
ledge, to which it does not at all belong, and wherewith 
it has no manner of affinity. Some men have so used 
their heads to mathematical figures; that, giving a 
preference to the methods of that science, they intro- 
duce lines and diagrams into their study of divinityt or 
politic inquiries, as if nothing could be known without 
them ; and others accustomed to retired speculations, 
run natural philosophy into metaphysical notions, 
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and the alistract generalities of logic; and how dfteit 
may one meet with religion and morality treated of in 
the terms of the laboratory, and thought to beimprored 
by the methods and notions of chemistry ? But he that 
will take care of the conduct of his understanding, to 
direct it right to the knowledge of things, must avoid 
those undue mixtures, and not, by a fondness for what 
he has found useful and necessary in one, transfinr it to 
another science, where it serves only to perplex and 
confound the understanding. It is a certain truth, that 
*' res nolunt mal^ administrari:'' it is no less certain 
** res nolunt mal^ intelligi." Things themselves are 
to be considered as they are in themselves, and then they 
will show us in what way they are to be understood. 
For to have right conceptions about them, we must bring 
our understandings to the inflexible natures^ and unal- 
terable relations of things, and not endeavour to bring 
things to any preconceived notions of our own. 

There is another partiality very commonly observable 
in men of study, no less prejudicial, nor ridiculous, than 
the former ; and that is a fantastical and wild attribut* 
ing all knowledge to the ancients alone, or to the mo- 
dems. This raving upon antiquity in matter of poe- 
try, Horace has wittily described and exposed in one oi 
his satires. The same sort of madness may be found in 
reference to all the other sciences. Some will not ad- 
mit an opinion not authorised by men of old, who were 
then all giants in knowledge. Nothing is to be put into 
the treasury of truth or knowledge, which has not the 
stamp of Greece, or Rome, upon it ; and since their 
days will scarce allow, that men have been able to see» 
think or write. Others, with a like extravagancy, con- 
temn all that the ancients have left us, and being taken 
with the modem inventions and discoveries, lay by all 
that went before, as if whatever is called old must have 
the decay of time upon it, and tmth, too, were liable to 
mould and rottenness. Men, I think, have been much 
the same for natural endowments, in all times. Fashion, 
discipline, and education, have put eminent differences 
in the ages of several countries, and made one genera* 
tion much differ fi*om another in arts and sciences : but 
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truth is BlwkjB the same ; time alters it not, nor is it 
the better or worse, for being of ancient or modem 
tradition. Many were eminent in former ages of the 
world for their diseoveiy and delivery of it ; but though 
the knowledge they have left us be worth our study, yet 
they exhausted not all its trensure ; they left a great deal 
fbr the industry and sagacity of after-ages, and so shall 
we. That was once new to them, which any one now 
receives with veneration for its antiquity, nor was it the 
worse for appearing as a novelty; and that which is now 
embraced for its newness, will to posterity be old, but 
not thereby be less true^ or less genuine. There is no 
occasion, on this account, to oppose the ancients and the 
modems to one another, or to be squeamish on either 
side. He that wisely conducts his mind in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, will gather what lights, and get 
what helps he can, from either of them, from whom 
they are best to be had, without adorning the errours, 
or rejecting the truths, which he may find mingled in 
them. 

Another partiality may be observed, in some to vul- 
gar, in others, to heterodox tenets : some are apt to 
conclude, that what is the common opinion cannot but 
be tme ; so many men's eyes they think cannot but see 
right ; so many men's understandings of all sorts cannot 
be deceived ; and, therefore, will not venture to look 
beyond the received notions of the place and age^ nor 
have so presumptuous a thought as to be wiser than their 
neighbours. They are content to go with the crowds 
and so go easily, which they think is going right, or at 
least serves them as well. But however " vox popuU 
vox Dei'' has prevailed as a maxim ; yet I do not re- 
member where ever God delivered his oracles by the 
multitude ; or nature, tmths by the herd. On the other 
side, some fly all common opinions as either false or 
frivolous. The title of many-headed beast is a suffi* 
dent reason to them to conclude, that no troths of 
weight or consequence can be lodged there* Vulgar 
opinions are suited to vulgar capacities, and adapted to 
the ends of those that govern. He that will know th«> 
truth of things^ must leave the common wA bwtCQ 
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track, wbich nonfe but weak and servile minds are %t^ 
tisfied to trudge along continually in» Such nice pa- 
lates relish nothing but strange notions quite out of the 
way : Whatever is commonly received, has the mark ol 
the beast on it ; and they think it a lessening to them to 
hearken to it, or receive it ; their mind runs only after 
I)aradoxes ; these they seek, these they embrace, these 
alone they vent ; and so, as they think, distinguish them- 
selves from the vulgar. But common or uncommon wm 
not the marks to distinguish truth or falsehood, and 
therefore should not be any bias to us in our inquiries* 
We should not judge of things by men's opinions, but of 
opinions by things. The multitude reason but ill, and 
therefore may be well suspected, and cannot be relied 
on, nor should be followed, as a sure guide ; but philcH 
sophers, who have quitted the orthodoxy of the commu« 
nity, and the popular doctrines of their countriess have 
fallen into as extravagant and as absurd opinions as 
ever common reception countenanced. It would be 
madness to refuse to breathe the common air, or quench 
one's thirst with water, because the rabble use them to 
these purposes ; and if there are conveniencies of life 
which common use reaches not, it is not reason to reject 
them, because they are not grown into the ordinary fa- 
shion of the country, and ewery villager doth not know 
them. 

Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the measure of 
knowledge, and the business of the understanding; 
whatsoever is besides that, however authorised by con<« 
sent, or recommended by rarity, is nothing but ignorance, 
or something worse. 

Another sort of partiality there is, whereby men iro* 
pose upon themselves ; and by it make their reading 
little useful to themselves ; I mean the making use of 
the opinions of writers, and laying stress upon their au- 
thorities, wherever they find them to favour their own 
opinions. 

There is nothing almost has done more harm to men 
dedicated to letters, than giving the name of study to 
reading, and making a man of great reading to be the 
same with a man of great knowledge, or at least to be a 
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title of honour. All that can be recorded in writing are 
only facts or reasonings. Facts are of three soi*ts : 

1. Merely of natural agents, observable in the ordi- 
nary operations of bodies one upon another, whether in 
the visible course of things left to themselves, or in ex- 
periments made by them, applying agents and patients 
to one another, after a peculiar and aitificial manner. 

2. Of voluntary agents, more especially the actions of 
men in society, which makes civil and moral history. 

3. Of opinions. 

In these three consists, as it seems to me, that which 
commonly has the name of learning ; to which perhaps 
some may add a distinct head of critical writings, which 
indeed at bottom is nothing but matter of fact ; and re- 
solves itself into this, that such a man, or set of men, 
used such a word, or phrase, in such a sense ; i. e. that 
they made such sounds the marks of such ideas* 

Under reasonings I comprehend all the discoveries of 
general truths made by human reason, whether found 
by intuition, demonstration, or probable deductions. 
And this is that which is, if not alone knowledge, (be- 
cause the truth or probability of particular propositions 
may be known too) yet is, as may be supposed, most 
properly the business of those who . pretend to improve 
their understandings, and make themselves knowing by 
reading. 

Books and reading are looked upon to be the great 
helps of the understanding, and instruments of know- 
ledge, as it must be allowed that they are ; and yet I beg 
leave to question whether these do not prove an hind- 
rance to many, and keep several bookish men from at- 
taining to solid and true knowledge. This, I think, I 
may be permitted to say, that there is no part wherein 
the understanding needs a more careful and wary con- 
duct than in the use of books ; without which they will 
prove rather innocent amusements, than profitable em- 
ployments of our time, and bring but small additions to 
our knowledge. - 

There is not seldom to be found, even amongst those 
who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied industry 
employ their whole time in books, who scarce allow 
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themselves time to eat or sleep, but read, and read, and 
read on, yet make no great advances in real knowledge, 
though there be no defect in their intellectual faculties, 
to which their little progress can be imputed. The 
mistake here is, that it is usually supposed, that by read- 
ing, the author's knowledge is transfused into the read- 
er's understanding ; and so it is, but not by bare reading, 
but by reading and understanding what he writ Where- 
by I mean, not barely comprehending what is affirmed 
or denied in each proposition (though that great readers 
do not always think themselves concerned precisely to 
do) but to see and follow the train of his reasonings, 
observe the strength and clearness of iheir connexion, 
and examine upon wimt they bottom. Without this a 
man may read the discourses of a very rational author, 
writ in a language, and in propositions that he very 
well understands, and yet acquire not one jot of his 
knowledge ; which consisting only in the perceived, cer- 
tain, or probable connexion of the ideas made use of in 
his reasonings, the reader's knowledge is no farther in^- 
creased than he perceives that ; so much as he sees of 
this connexion, so much he knows of the truth, or pro- 
bability, of that author's opinions. 

All that he relies on, without this perception, he 
takes upon trust, upon the author's credit, without any 
knowledge of it at all. This makes me not at all won* 
der to see some men so abound in citations, and build 
so much upon authorities, it being the sole foundation 
on which they bottom most of their own tenets ; so that, 
in effect, they have but a second-hand, or implicit 
knowledge ; i. e. are in the right, if such an one from 
whom they borrowed it, were in the right in that opi- 
nion which they took from him ; which indeed is no 
knowledge at all. Writers of this or former ages may 
be good witnesses of matter of fact which they deliver, 
which we may do well to take upon their authority ; but 
their credit can go no farther than this ; it cannot at all ^ 
affect the truth and falsehood of opinions, which have no 
other sort of trial but reason and proof, which they 
themselves made use of to make themselves knowing, 
and so must others too, that will partake in their Jknow- 
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ledg«t Indeed it is an advantage that they have been 
at the pains to find out the proo% and lay them in that 
order that may show the truth or probability of their 
^conclusions ; and for this we owe them great acknow- 
ledgments for saving us the pains in searching out those 
proofs which they have collected for us, and which pos- 
sibly, after all our pains, we might not have found, nor 
been able to have set them in so good a light as that which 
they left them us in. Upon this account we are migh- 
tily beholden to judicious writers of all ages, for those 
discoveries and discourses they have left behind them for 
our instruction, if we know how to make a right use of 
them ; which is not to run them over in an hasty perusal, 
and perhaps lodge their opinions, or some remaikable 
passages in our memories : but to enter into their rea- 
sonings, examine their proofs, and then judge of the 
truth or falsehood, probability or improbability, of what 
they advance ; not by any opinion we have entertained 
of the author ; but by the evidence he produces, and the 
conviction he affords us, drawn from things themselves. 
Knowing is seeing, and if it be so, it is madness to per- 
suade ourselves that we do so by another man's eyes, 
let him use ever so many words to tell us, that what he 
asserts is very visible. Till we ourselves see it with our 
own eyes, and perceive it by our own understandings, 
we are as much in the dark, and as void of knowledge 
as before, let us believe any learned author as much as 
we wilL 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be knowing, 
and to have demonstrated what they say ; and yet who- 
ever shall read over their writings without perceiving 
the connexion of their proofs, and seeing what they 
show, though he may understand all their words, yet he 
is not the more knowing : he may believe, indeed^ but 
does not know what they say ; and so is not advanced 
one jot in mathematical knowledge, by all his reading 
of those approved mathematicians. 
jj_^ § 25. The eagerness and strong bent of 

the mind after knowledge, if not warily re- 
gulated, is often an hindrance to it. It still presses into 
fhrther discoveries and new objects, and catches at the 
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twntty of knowledge ; and Uierefore often stajri not long 
enou^ on what is before it, to look into it as it should, 
ibr haste to pursue what is yet out of sight. He thit 
rides post through a countryt may be able, from the 
transient view, to tell how in general the parts lie, wd 
may be able to give some lo^ description of here a 
mountain, and there a plain ; here a morass, and there 
a river ; woodland in one part, and savannahs in an- 
other* Such superficial ideas and observations as theae 
he may collect in galloping over it : but the more use-' 
fill observations of the soil, plants, animals, and inha- 
bitants^ with their several sorts and properties, must 
necessarily escape him ; and it is seldom men ever dis- 
cover the rich mines without some digging* Nature 
commonly lodges her treasure and jewels in rocky 
ground. If the matter be knotty, and the sense lies 
deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it, and stick 
upon it with labour and thought, and close contempla- 
tion ; and not leave it till it has mastered the difficulty, 
and got possession of truth. But here care must be taken 
to avoid the other extreme : a man must not stick, at 
every useless nicety, and expect mysteries of science in 
every trivial question, or scruple, that he may raise. He 
that will stand to pick up and examine every pebble 
that comes in his way, is as unlikely to return enriched 
and loaden with jewels, as the other that travelled full 
i^ed. Truths are not the better nor the worse for their 
obviousness or difficulty, but their value is to be mea- 
sured by their usefulness and tendency. Insignificant 
observations should not take up any of our minutes ; and 
those that enlarge our view, and give light towards fiur- 
ther and useful discoveries, should . not be neglected, 
though they stop our course, and spend some of our 
time in a fixed attention. 

There is another haste that does often, and will aais- 
lead the mind if it be left to itself, and its own conduct. 
The understanding is naturally forward, not only to 
learn its knowledge by variety (which makes it skip 
over one to get speedily to another part of knowledge) 
but also e^gev to enlarge its views, by running too fast 
into genetid observations and ccmclusiims, without a due 
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examination of particulars enough whereon to found 
those general axioms. This seems to enlarge their stock, 
but it is of fancies, not realities; such theories built 
upon narrow foundations stand but weakly, and, if thejr 
fiUl not of themselves, are at least very hardly to be sup- 
ported against the assaults of opposition. And thus men 
being too hasty to erect to themselves general notions 
and ill-grounded theories, find themselves deceived in 
their stock of knowledge, when they come to examine 
' their hastily assumed maxims themselves, or to have 
them attacked by others. General observations drawn 
from particulars, are the jewels of knowledge, compre- 
hending great store in a little room ; but they are there- 
fore to be made with the greater care and caution, lest, 
if we take counterfeit for true, our loss and shame be 
* the greater when our stock comes to a severe scrutiny. 
One or two particulars may suggest hints of inquiry, 
and they do well to take those hints ; but if they turn 
them into conclusions, and make them presently general 
rules, they are forward indeed, but it is only to impose 
on themselves by propositions assumed for truths with- 
out sufiident warrant. To make such observations is, 
as has been already remarked, to make the head a ma- 
gazine of materials, which can hard}y be called know- 
ledge ; or at least it is but like a collection of lumber 
not reduced to use or order ; and he that makes every 
thing an observation, has the same useless plenty and 
much more falsehood mixed with it. The extremes on 
both sides are to be avoided, and he will be able to give 
the best account of his studies who keeps his understand- 
ing in the right mean between them. 

§ 26. Whether it be a love of that which 
Antiapa* brings the first light and information to 
their minds, and want of vigour and indus- 
try to inquire ; or else that men content themselves with 
any appearance of knowledge, right or wrong ; which, 
when they have once got, they will hold fast : this is 
visible, that many men give themselves up to the first 
anticipations of their minds, and are very tenacious <tf 
the opinions that first possess them ; they are often as 
fond of their first oonceptions as of their first-boniy and 
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wtU by tio means reeede from the judgment they hav^ 
ooce made^ or any conjecture or conceit which they 
have once entertained. This is a fault in the conduct 
of the understanding, since this firmness or rather 'stijBf^ 
ness of the mind is not from afi adherence to truth, but 
a submissicHi to prejudice. It is an unreasonable homage 
paid to prepossession, whereby we show a reverence, not 
to (what we pretend to seek) truth, but what by hap* * 
haaard we chance to light on, be it what it will. This 
is visiUy a preposterous use of our fkculties, and is a 
downright prostituting of the mind to resign it thus, and 
put it under the power of the first comer. This can 
never be allowed, or ought to be followed, as a right 
way to knowledge, till the understanding (whose busi- 
ness it is to conform itself to what it finds in the objects 
without) can, by its own opinionatry, change that, and 
make the unalterable nature of things comply with its 
own hasty determinations, which will never be. What- 
ever we fancy, things keep their course ; and the halH«« 
tudes, correspondencies, and relatbns, keep the same to 
one another. 

§ 97. Contrary to these, but by a like « . . 

J xi .^t -J ^1 Resignation. 

dangerous excess, on the other side, are those ^ 
who always resign their judgment to the last man they 
heard or read. Truth never sinks into these men's 
minds, nor gives any tincture to them ; but cameleon- * 
like, they take the colour tif what is laid before them, 
and as soon lose and resign it to the next that happens 
to come in their way. The order wherein opinions are 
proposed, or received by us, is no rule of their rectitude, 
nor ought to be a cause of their preference. First or 
last in this case, is tlie effect of chance, and not the 
measure of truth or falsehood. This every one must con- 
fess, and therefore should, in the pursuit of truth, keep 
his mind free from the influence of any such accidents. 
A man may as reasonably draw cuts for his tenets, regu* 
late his persuasion by the cast of a dye, as take it up for • 
its novelty, or retain it because it had his first assent, 
and he was never of another mind. Well-weighed rea- 
sons are to determine the judgment; those the mind 
should be always ready to hearken and submit to, and 
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by their testimony and suffrage, entertain or reject any 
tenet indifferently, whether it be a perfect stranger, or 
an old acquaintance. 

-. . ^ 28. Thouffh the faculties of the mind 

are improved by exercise, yet they must not 
be put to a stress beyond their strength. " Quid valeant 
" humeri, quid ferre recusent," must be made the mea- 
sure of every one's understanding, who has a desire not 
only to perform well, but to keep up the vigour of his 
faculties ; and not to baulk his understanding by what 
is too hard for it. The mind, by being engaged in a 
task beyond its strength, like the body, strained by lift- 
ing iat a weight too heavy, has often, its force broken, 
and thereby gets an unaptness, or an aversion, to any 
vigorous attempt ever after. A sinew cracked seldom 
recovers its former strength, or at least the tenderness of 
the sprain remains a good while after, and the memory 
of it longer, and leaves a lasting caution in the man, 
not to put the part quickly again to any robust employ- 
ment. So it fares in the mind once jaded by an attempt 
above its power ; it either is disabled for the future ; or 
else checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after ; at 
least is very hardly brought to exert its force again on 
any subject that requires thought and meditation. The 
understanding should be brought to the difficult and 
knotty parts of knowledge, that try the strength of 
thought, and a full bent of the mind, by insensible de- 
grees ; and in such a gradual proceeding nothing is too 
hard for it. Nor let it be objected, that such a slow pro- 
gress will never reach the extent of some sciences. It is 
not to be imagined how far constancy will carry a man ; 
however, it is better walking slowly in a rugged way, 
than to break a leg and be a cripple. He that begins 
with the calf may carry the ox ; but he that will at first 
go to take up an ox, may so disable Himself, as not to 
be able to lift up a calf after that. When the mind, by 
insensible degrees, has brought itself to attention and 
close thinking, it will be able to cope with difficulties, 
and master them without any prejudice to itself, and 
then it may go on roundly. Every abstruse problem, 
eVery intricate question, will not baffle, discourage, or 
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break it. But though putting the mind unprepared 
upon an unusual stress, that may discourage or damp it 
for the future, ought to be avoided ; yet this must not 
run it, by an over-great sh}mess of difficulties, into a 
lazy sauntering about ordinary and obvious things, that 
demand no thought or application. This debases and 
enervates the understanding, makes it weak and unfit 
for labour. This is a sort of hovering about the surface 
of things, without any insight into them or penetration ; 
and when the mind has been once habituated to this 
lazy recumbency and satisfaction on the obvious surface 
of things, it is in danger to rest satisfied there, and go 
no deeper; since it cannot do it without pains and 
digging. He that has for some time accustomed himself 
to take up with what easily offers itself at first view, has 
reason to fear he shall never reconcile himself to the 
fatigue of turning and tumbling things in his mind, to 
discover their more retired and more valuable secrets. 
- It is not strange that methods of learning which 
scholars have been accustomed to in their beginning and 
entrance upon the sciences should influence them aU 
their lives, and be settled in their minds by an over-*- 
ruling reverence ; especially if they be such as universal 
use has established. Learners must at first be believers, 
and their master's rules having been once made axioms 
to them, it is no wonder they should keep that dignity, 
and by the authority they have once got, mislead those 
who think it sufficient to excuse them, if they go out of 
their way in a well-beaten track. 

§ 29. I have copiously enough spoken of ^ ^ ' 
the abuse of words in another place, and 
therefore shall upon this reflection, that the sciences are 
full of them, warn those that would conduct their un-* 
derstandings right, not to take any term, howsoever au- 
thorised by the language of the schools, to stand for any 
thing till they have an idea of it. A word may be of 
frequent use, <and great credit, with several authors^' and 
be by them made use of as if it stood for some real be- 
ing ; but yet, if he that reads cannot frame any distinct 
idea of that being, it is certainly to him a mere empty 
sound without a meaning ; and he learns no more by all 

2 B 2 
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that IS said of it, or attributed to it^ than if it were 
aflSrnied only of that bare empty sound. They who 
would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and swdl 
themselves with a little articulated air, should lay down 
this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for things^ 
nor suppose that names in books signify real entities in 
nature, till they can frame clear and distinct ideas oi 
those entities. It will not perhaps be allowed, if I 
should set down *^ substantial forms'' and ^ intentional 
species," as such that may justly be suspected to be of 
tbb kind of insignificant terms. But this I am sure, to 
one that can form no determined ideas of what they 
stand faci they sigmfy nothing at all ; and all that he 
thinks he knows about them, is to him so much know- 
ledge about nothing, and amounts at most but to be a 
learned ignorance. It is not without all reason suppos- 
ed, that there are many such empty terms to be found 
in some learned writers, to which they had recourse to 
etch out their systems, where their understandings could 
not furnish them with conceptions from things. But 
yet I believe the supposing of some realities in nature, 
answering those and the like words, have much per* 
plexed some, and quite mfsled others in the study of na- 
ture. That which in any discourse signifies, *^ I know 
not what,** should be considered •* I know not when." 
Where men have any conceptions, they can, if they are 
never so abstiiise or abstracted, explain them, and the 
terms they use for them. For our conceptions bdng 
nothing but ideas, which are all made up of simple ones : 
if they cannot give us the ideas their words stand for, it 
is plain they have none. To what purpose can it be, 
to hunt after his conceptions, who has none, or none 
distinct ? He that knew not what he himself meant by a 
learned term, cannot make us know any thing by his 
use of it, let us beat our heads about it never so long. 
Whether we are able to comprehend all the operations 
of nature, and the manners of them, it matters not to 
inquire ; but this is certain, that we can comprehend 
no tokore of them, Uian we can distinctly conceive ; and 
therefore to obtrude terms where we have no distinct 
conceptions, as if: they did contain) or rather congeal 
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wmethmg ; is but an artifioe of learned vanity to cover 
a defect in an hypothesis or our understandings. Wordb 
are not made to conceal, but to declare and show some^ 
thing ; where they are by those, who pretend to instruct^ 
otherwise used, they conceal indeed something ; but tliat 
that they conceal is nothing but the ignorance^ ^rrour, 
or si^histry of the talker ; for there is, in truth, nothing 
ebe und^ them. 

^ 80. That there is a constant succession ^ . . 
and flux rf ideas in our minds, I have ob- ^ ^""^' 
served in the former part of this essay ; and every one 
may take notice of it in himself. This, I suppose, may 
deserve some part of our care in the conduct of our nn<- 
derstandings ; and I think it may be of great advantage, 
if we can by use get that power over our minds, as to 
be able to direct that train of ideas, that so, since theris 
will new ones perpetually come into our thoughts by 
a constant succession, we may be aUe by dioice w to 
direct them, that none may come in view, but such as 
are pertinent to our present ikiquiry, and in such order 
as may be most useful to the discovery we are upon ; or 
at least, if some foreign and unsought ideas will offer 
themselves, that yet we might be able to reject them, 
and keep them fVom taking off our minds from its pre« 
sent pursuit, and hinder them from running away with 
our thoughts quite from the subject in hand. This 
is not, I suspect, so easy to be done, as perhaps may be 
imagined ; and yet, for aught I know, this may be, if 
not the chief, yet one of the great differences that carry 
some men in their reasoning so far beyond others, where 
they seem to be naturally of equal parts. A proper and 
effectual remedy for this wandering of thoughts I would 
be glad to find. He that shdl propose such an one^ 
would do great service to the studious and contempla^ 
tive part of mankind, and perhaps help unthinking men 
to become thinking. I must acknowledge that hitherto 
I have discovered no other way to keep our thoughts 
close to their business, but the endeavouring as much as 
we can, and by frequent attention and application, get« 
ting the habit of attention and application. He Uii^ 
will observe diildren^ will find, that even trhen the;^ 
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endeavour their utmost, they cannot keep their minds 
from straggling. The way to cure it, I am satisfied, is 
not angry chiding or beating, for that presently fills 
their heads with all the ideas that fear, dread, or confu- 
sion can offer to them. To bring back gently their 
wandering thoughts, by leading them into the path, 
and going before them in the train they should pursue, 
without any rebuke, or so much as taking notice (where 
it can be avoided) of their roving, I suppose would 
sooner reconcile and inure them to attention, than all 
those rougher methods which more distract their thought, 
and hindering the application they would promote, in- 
troduce a contrary habit. 

D* ti ti § 31. Distinction and division are (if I 

mistake not the import of the words) very 
different things ; the one being the perception of a differ- 
ence that nature has placed in things ; the other, our 
making a division where there is yet none : at least, if I 
may be permitted to consider them in this sense, I think 
I may say of them, that one of them is the most neces- 
sary and conducive to true knowledge that can be ; the 
other, when too much made use of, serves only to puz- 
zle and confound the understanding. To observe every 
the least difference that is in things argues a quick and 
clear sight ; and this keeps the understanding steady, and 
right in its way to knowledge. But though it be useful 
to discern every variety that is to be found in nature, yet 
it is not convenient to consider every difference that is 
in things, and divide them into distinct classes under 
every such difference. This will run us, if foUowed, 
into particulars, (for every individual has something 
that differences it from another) and we shall be able to 
establish no general truths, or else at least shall be apt 
to perplex the mind about them. The collection of 
several things into several classes, gives the mind more 
general and larger views; but we must take care to 
unite them only in that, and so far as they do agree, 
for so far they may be united under the consideration : 
for entity itself, that comprehends all things, as general 
as it is, may afford us clear and rational conceptions, 
if we would weigh and keep in our minds what it i8:we 
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are considering, that would best instruct us when we 
should, or should not branch into farther distinctions, 
which are to be taken only from a due contemplation of 
things ; to which there is nothing more opposite than 
the art of verbal distinctions, made at pleasure in learned 
and arbitrarily invented terms, to be applied at a ven- 
ture, without comprehending or conveying any distinct 
notions; and so ^together fitted to artificial talk, or 
empty noise in dispute, without any clearing of difficul- 
ties, or advance in knowledge. Whatsoever subject we 
examine and would get knowledge in, we should^ I 
think, make as genersd and as large as it will bear ; nor 
can there be any danger of this, it* the idea of it be set- 
tled and determined : For if that be so, we shall easily 
distinguish it from any other idea, though comprehended 
under the same name. For it is to fence against the 
intanglements of equivocal words, and the great art of 
sophistry which lies in them, that distinctions have been 
multiplied, and their use thought so necessary. But had 
every distinct abstract idea a distinct known name, there 
would be little need of these multiplied scholastic dis- 
tinctions, though there would be nevertheless as much 
need still of the mind's observing the differences that 
are in things, and discriminating them thereby one from 
another. It is not therefore the right way to know- 
ledge, to hunt after, and fill the head with abundance of 
artificial and scholastic distinctions, wherewith learned 
men's writings are often filled: we sometimes find what 
they treat of so divided and subdivided, that the mind of 
the most attentive reader loses the sight of it, as it is 
more than probable the writer himself did ; for in things 
crumbled into dust, it is in vain to affect or pretend 
order, or expect clearness. To avoid confusion by too 
few or too many divisions, is a great skill in thinking as 
well as writings which is but the copying our thoughts; 
but what are the boundaries of the mean between the 
two vicious excesses on both hands, I think is hard to 
set down in words : clear and distinct ideas is all that I 
yet know able to regulate it. But as to verbal distinc- 
tions received and applied to common terms, i. e. equi- 
vocal words, they are more properly, I think^ the busi- 
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ness of criticisms and dictionaries than of real kno«r-* 
ledge and philosophy ; since they, for the most part, ex- 
plain the meaning of words^ and give us their several 
significations. The dexterous management of terms^ 
and being aUe to fend and prove with them, I know has 
and does pass in the worid for a great part of learning ; 
but it is learning distinct from knowledge ; for know- 
ledge consists only in perceiving the habitudes and rehh 
tions of ideas one to another, which is done without 
words ; the intervention of a sound helps nothing to it 
And hence we see that there is least use of distinctions 
where there is most knowledge ; I mean in mathema- 
tics, where men have determined ideas without known 
names to them ; and so there being no room for equivo- 
cations, there is no need of distinctions* In ai^uingy 
the opponent uses as comprehensive and equivocal terms 
as he can, to involve his adversary in the doubtfulness 
of his expressions : this is expected, and ther^ore the 
answerer on his side makes it his play to distinguish as 
much as he can, and thinks he can never do it too much ; 
nor can he indeed in that way wherein victory may be 
had without truth and without knowledge. This seems 
to me to be the art of disputing. Use your words as 
captiously as you can in your arguing on one side, and 
apply distinctions as much as you can on the otha code 
to every term, to nonplus your opponent ; so that in 
this sort of scholarship, there being no bounds set to dis- 
tinguishing, some men have thought all acuteness to 
have lain in it ; and therefore in ail they have read or 
thought on, their great business has been to amuse 
themselves with distinctions, and multiply to themselves 
divisions ; at least, more than the nature of the thing 
required. There seems to me, as I said, to be no other 
rule for this, but 'a due and right consideration of things 
as they are in themselves. He Uiat has settled hi his 
mind determined ideas, with names affixed to thensi 
will be able both to discern their differences one from 
another ; wh^ch is really distinguishing : and, whera the 
peniiry of words affords not terms answering every dis* 
tinct idea, will be able to apply proper distit^guisbing 
terms to the comprehensive and equivocal aaaies he if 
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toftetA to make use of. This k 9II the need I know of 
distinguishing terms ; and in such verbal distinctions, 
each Uatm of the distinction, joined to that whose signi^ 
ficatioQ it distinguishes, is \mt a distinct name for a dis*> 
tinct idea. Where they are so, and men have <jear and 
distinct conceptions that answer their verbal distinc-* 
tions, they are right, and are pertinent as far as they 
serve to clear any thing in the subject under consider!^ 
tion. And this is that which seems to me the proper 
and only measure of distinctions and division^ ; which 
he that will conduct his understanding right, must not 
look for in the acuteness of invention, nor the authority 
of writers^but will find only in the consideration of things 
themselves, whether he is led into it by his own medita- 
tions, or the informaUon of books. 

An aptness to jumble things together, wherein can h^ 
fimnd any likeness, is a fault in the understanding on the 
other side, which will not fail to mislead it, and by thus 
lumping of things, hinder the mind from distinct and 
accurate conceptions of them. 

^ 32. To which let me here add another Similies. 
near of kin to this, at least in name, and that is letting 
the mind, upon the suggestion of any new notion, run 
immediately after similies to make it the clearer to it- 
self; which, though it may be a good way, and useful 
in the explaining our thoughts to others ; yet it is by no 
means a right method to settle true notions of any thing 
in ourselves, because similies always fail in some part, 
and come short of that exactness which our conceptions 
should have to things, if we would think aright. This 
indeed makes men plausible talkers ; for those are al- 
ways most acceptable in discourse who have the way 
to let their thoughts into other men's minds with the 
greatest ease and facility ; whether those thoughts are 
well formed and correspond with things, matters not ; 
few men care to be instructed but at an easy rate. 
They, who in their discourse strike the fancy, and take 
tbe hearei*8' conceptions along with them as fast bb thdr 
words flow, are the applauded talkers, and go for the 
only men of clear thoughts. Nothing contributes so 
much to this as similies, wherel^ men think they them- 
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selves understand better, because they ai*e the I)etter 
understood. But it is one thing to think nght, and 
another thing to know the right way to lay our thoughts 
before others with advantage and clearness, be they right 
or wrong. WelUchosen similies, metaphors, and alle- 
gories, with method and order, do this the best of any 
thing, because being taken from objects already known, 
and familiar to the understanding, they are conceived 
as fast as spoken ; and the cori'espondence being con- 
cluded, the thing they are brought to explain and elu- 
cidate is thought to be understood too. Thus fancy 
passes for knowledge, and what is prettily said is mis- 
taken for solid. I say not this to decry metaphor, or 
with design to take away that ornament of speech ; my 
business here is not with rhetoricians and orators, but 
with philosophers and lovers of truth ; to whom I would 
beg leave to give this one rule whereby to try whether, 
in the application of their thoughts to any thing for the 
improvement of their knowledge, they do in truth com- 
prehend the matter before them really such as it is in 
itself. The way to discover this is to observe whether, 
in the laying it before themselves or others, they make 
use only of boiTowed representations, and ideas foreign 
to the things, which are applied to it by way of accom- 
modation, as bearing some proportion or imagined like- 
ness to the subject under consideration. Figured and 
metaphorical expressions do well to illustrate more ab- 
struse and unfamiliar ideas which the mind is not yet 
thoroughly accustomed to ; but then they must be made 
use of to illustrate ideas that we already have, not to 
paint to us those which we yet have not. Such bor- 
rowed and allusive ideas may follow real and solid truth, 
to set it off when found ; but must by no means be set 
in its place, and taken for it. If all our search has yet 
reached no farther than similie and metaphor, we may 
assure ourselves we rather fancy than know, and have 
not yet penetrated into the inside and reality of the 
thing, be it what it will, but content ourselves with 
what our imagin'ations, not things themselves, furnish .us 
with. 
^33. In the whole conduct of the under- Assent, 
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standing, there is nothing of more moment than to 
know when and where, and how far to give assent ; 
and possibly there is nothing harder. It is very easily 
said, and nobody questions it, that giving and withhold- 
ing our assent, and the degrees of it^ should be regulated 
by the evidence which things carry with them ; and yet 
we see men are not the better for this rule; some 
firmly embrace doctrines upon slight grounds, some 
upon no grounds, and some contrary to appearance: 
some admit of certainty, and are not to be moved in 
what they hold : others waver in every thing, and there 
want not those that reject all as uncertain. What 
then shall a novice, an inquirer, a stranger do in the 
case ? I answer, use his eyes. There is a correspondence 
in things, and agreement and disagreement in ideas, 
discernible in very different degrees, and there are eyes 
in men to see them, if they please ; only their eyes may 
be dimmed or dazzled, and the discerning sight in them 
impaired or lost. Interest and passion dazzles ; the cus« 
tom of arguing on any side, even against our persua- 
sions, dims the understanding, and makes it by degrees 
lose the faculty of discerning clearly between truth and 
falsehood, and so of adhering to the right side. It is not 
safe to play with errour, and dress it up to ourselves or 
others in the shape of truth. The mind by degrees loses 
its natural relish of real solid truth, is reconciled insen* 
sibly to any thing that can be dressed up into any faint 
appearance of it ; and if the fancy be allowed the place 
of judgment at first in sport, it afterwards comes by use 
to usurp it ; and what is recommended by this flatterer 
(that studies but to please) is received for good. There 
are so many ways of fallacy, such arts of giving colours, 
appearances and resemblances by this court-dresser, the 
&ncy, that he who is not wary to admit nothing but 
truth itself, very careful not to make his mind subser- 
vient to any thing else, cannot but be caught. He that 
has a mind to believe, has half assented already ; and he 
that by often arguing against his own sense, imposes 
falsehood on others, is not far from believing himself. 
This takes away the great dbtance there is betwixt 
truth and falsehood; it brings them almost together, 
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and makes it no great odds, in things that approach sd 
near, which you take ; and when things are brought to 
that pass, passion, or interest, &c. easily^, and with-^ 
out being perceived, determine which shall be the 
right 

Indififefency. ^ 84. I have said above, that we should 
keep a perfect indifference for all opinions, not wish 
any of them true, or try to make them appear so ; but 
being indifferent, receive and embrace them according 
as evidence, and that alone, gives the attestation of 
truth. They that do thus, i. e. keep their minds indif- 
ferent to opinions, to be determined only by evidence, 
will always find the understanding has perception 
enough to distinguish between evidence and no evi- 
dence, betwixt plain and doubtful ; and if they neither 
give nor refuse their assent but by that measure, they 
will be safe in the opinions they have. Which being 
perhaps but few, this caution will have also this good in 
it, that it will put them upon considering, and teach 
them the necessity of examining more than they do ; 
without which the mind is but a receptacle of incon- 
sistencies, not the store-house of truths. They that do 
not keep up this indifferency in themselves for all but 
tnith, not supposed, but evidenced in themselves, put 
coloured spectacles before their eyes, and look on things 
through false glasses, and then think themselves excused 
in following the false appearances, which they them- 
selves put upon them. I do not expect that by this 
way the assent should in every one be proportioned to 
the grounds and clearness wherewith every truth is ca- 
pable to be made out : or that men should be perfectly 
kept from errour : that is more than human nature can 
by any means be advanced to ; I aim at no such unat- 
tainable privilege ; I am only speaking of what they 
should do, who would deal fairly with their own minds, 
and make a right use of their faculties in the pursuit of 
truth ; we fail them a great deal more than they fail u& 
It is mismanagement more than want of abilities that 
men have reason to complain of, and which they actually 
do complain of in those that differ from them* He th^ 
by indifferency for all but truth, suffers not Im assent 
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to go faster than bis evidence, nor bejrond it ; will learn 
to examine, and examine fairly instead cS presuming, 
and nobody will be at a loss, or in danger for want of 
embracing those truths which are necessary in his staticm 
and circumstances. In any other way but this, all the 
world are born to orthodoxy ; they imbibe at first the 
allowed opinions of their country and party, and so 
never questioning their truth, not one of an hundred 
ever examines. They are applauded for presuming they 
are in the right. He that considers is a foe to ortho- 
doxy, because possibly he may deviate from some of the 
received doctrines there. And thus men, without any 
industry or acquisition of their own^ inherit local truths 
(fcM: it is not the same every where) and are inured to 
assent without evidence. This^ injQuences farther than 
is thought ; for what one of an hundred of the zealous 
bigots in all parties, ever examined the tenets he is so 
^tifif in ; or ever thought it his business or duty so to do ? 
It is suspected of luke-warmness to suppose it necessary, 
and a tendency to apostacy to go about it. And if a 
man can bring his mind once to be positive and fierce 
for positions, whose evidence he has never once ex« 
amined, and that in matters of greatest concernment to 
him ; what shall keep him from this short and easy way 
of being in the right in cases of less moment ? Thus we 
are taught to clothe our minds as we do our bodies, after 
the fashion in vogue, and it is accounted fantasticalness, 
(HT something worse, not to do so. This custom (which 
who dares oppose ?) makes the short-sighted bigots, and 
the warier sceptics, as far as it prevails : and those that 
break from it are in danger of heresy; for taking the 
whole world, how much of it doth truth and orthodoxy 
possess together ? Though it is by the last alone (which 
has the good luck to be every where) that errour and 
heresy are judged of: for argument and evidence agnify 
nothing in the case, and excuse no where, but are sure 
to be borne down in all societies by the infallible ortho- 
doxy of the place. Whether this be the way to truth 
and right assent, let the opinions that take place and 
prescribe in the several habitaUe parts of the earth, de«. 
clarOf I never saw any reason yet why truth might not 
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be trusted on its own evidence : I am sure if that be not' 
able to support it, there is no fence against errour ; and 
then truth and falsehood are but names that stand for the 
same things. Evidence therefore is that by which alone 
every man is (and should be) taught to regulate his 
assent, who is then, and then only, in the right way, 
when he follows it. 

Men deficient in knowledge are usually in one of these 
three states ; either wholly ignorant, or as doubting of 
some proposition they have either embraced formerly, or 
are at present inclined to ; or lastly, they do with assur- 
ance h6ld and profess without ever having exaniined5 
and being convinced by well-grounded arguments. 

The first of these are in the best state of the three, by 
having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and in- 
dijBTerency ; the likelier to pursue truth the better, hav- 
ing no bias yet clapped on to mislead them. 

^ 35. For ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, 
is nearer to it than opinion with ungrounded inclina* 
tion, which is the great source of en*our ; and they are 
more in danger to go out of the way, who are marching 
under the conduct of a guide, that it is an hundred to 
one will mislead them, than he that has not yet taken a 
step, and is likelier to be prevailed on to inquire after 
the right way. The last of the three sorts are in the 
worst condition of all ; for if a man can be persuaded 
and fully assured of any thing for a truth, without hav- 
ing examined, what is there that he may not embrace 
for truth ? and if he has given himself up to believe a 
lye, what means is there left to recover one who can be 
assured without examining ? To the other two this I 
crave leave to say, that as he that is ignorant is in the 
best state of the two, so he should pursue truth in a 
method suitable to that state ; i. e. by inquiring directly 
into the nature of the thing itself, without minding the 
opinions of others, or troubling himself with their ques- 
tions or disputes about it ; but to see what he himself 
can, sincerely searching after truth, find out. He that 
proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry into any 
sciences, though he be resolved to examine them and 
judge of them freely, does yet at least-put himself on 
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that side, and post himself in a party which he will not 
quit till he be beaten out ; by which the mind is insen- 
sibly engaged to make what difference it can, and so is 
unawares biassed. I do not say but a man should em- 
brace some opinion when he has examined, else he exa- 
mines to no purpose ; but the surest and safest way is to 
have no opinion at all till he has examined, and that 
without any the least regard to the opinions or systems 
of other men about it. For example, were it my busi- 
ness to understand physic, would not the safe and readier 
way be to consult nature herself, and inform myself in 
the history of diseases and their cures ; than espousing 
the principles of the dogmatists, methodists, or che- 
mists, to engage in all the disputes concerning either of 
those systems, and suppose it to be true, till I have tried 
what they can say to beat me out of it ? Or, supposing 
that Hippocrates, or any other book, infallibly contains 
the whole art of physic ; would not the direct way be to 
study, read, and consider that bobk, weigh and compare 
the parts of it to find the truth, rather than espouse th^ 
doctrines of any party ? who, though they acknowledge 
his authority, have already interpreted and wire-drawn 
all his text to their own sense ; the tincture whereof, 
when I have imbibed, I am more in danger to misun- 
derstand his true meaning, than if I had come to him 
with a mind unprepossessed by doctors and commenta-: 
tors of my sect ; whose reasonings, interpretation, and 
language, which I have been used to, will of course make 
all chime that way, and make another, and perhaps the 
genuine meaning of the authors seem harsh, strained, and 
uncouth to me. For words having naturally none of 
their own, carry that signification to the hearer, that he 
is used to put upon them, whatever be the sense of him 
that uses them. This, 1 think, is visibly so ; and if it 
be, he that begins to have any doubt of any of his tenets, 
which he received without examination, ought, as much 
as he can, to put himself wholly into this state of igno- 
rance in reference to that question ; and throwing wholly 
by all his former notions, and the opinions of others, 
examine, with a perfect indifferency, the question in its 
source; without any inclination to either side, or anyr 
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r^ard to hit or others unexamined Ofnnions. This I 
own is no easj thing to do ; but I am not inquiring the 
easy way to opinion, but the right way to truth ; which 
they must fcUow who will deal fairly with their own 
understandings and their own souls. 

. § 86. The indifferency that I here pro- 

yuestion. p^^^ ^jji ^j^ enable them to state the ques* 

tion right, which they are in doubt about, without which 
they can never come to a fair and clear decision of it. 

§ 37. Another fruit from this indiffeN 
j^^^ ency, and the consideiing things in them- 
selves abstract from our own opinions and 
other men's notions and discourses on them» will be, 
that each man will pursue his thoughts in that method 
which will be most agreeable to the nature of the thing, 
and to his apprehension of what it suggests to him ; in 
which he ought to proceed with regularity and constan- 
cy, until he come to a well-grounded resolution wherein 
he may acquiesce. If it be objected that this will 
require every man to be a scholar, and quit all his other 
business, and betake himself wholly to study ; I answer, 
I propose „o u,oro to my one tL he L time for. 
Some men's state and condition requires no great extent 
of knowledge ; the necessary provision for life swallows 
the greatest part of their time. But one man*s want of 
leisure is no excuse for the oscitancy and ignoranoe of 
those who have time to spare ; and every one has enou^ 
to get as much knowledge as is required and expected 
of him, and he that does not that, is in love with igno* 
, ranee, and is accountable for it. 

§ 38. The variety of distempers in men's 
P^ump- minds is us great as of those in their bodies ; 
some are epidemic, few escape them ; and 
every one too, if he would look into himself, would find 
some defect of his particular genius. There is scarce 
any one without some idiosyncrasy that he suffers by. 
This man presumes upon his parts, that they will not 
fail him at time of need ; and so thinks it superfluous 
labour to make any provision before-hand. His un- 
derstanding is to him like Fortunatus's purse, whidi is 
{llways to furnish him, without ever putting any tiuiig 
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into it before-hand ; and so he sits still satisfied, without 
endeavouring to store his Understanding with know-, 
ledge. It is the spontaneous product of the country, 
and what need of labour in tillage ? Such men may 
spread their native riches before the ignorant ; but they 
were best not come to stress and trial with the skilfuL 
We are born ignorant of every thing. The superficies 
of things that surround them, make impressions on the 
negligent, but nobody penetrates into the inside with- 
out labour, attention, and industry. Stones and timber 
grow of themselves, but yet there is no uniform pile 
with symmetry and convenienqe to lodge in without 
toil and pains. God has made the intellectual world 
harmonious and beautiful without us ; but it will never 
come into our heads all at once ; we must bring it home 
piece-meal, and there set it up by our own industry, or 
dse we shall have nothing but darkness and a chaos 
within, whatever order and light there be in things 
without us. 

§ 39. On the other side, there are others 
that depress their own minds, despond at ^^T^^" 
the first difficulty, and conclude that the 
getting an insight in any of the sciences, or making any 
progress in knowledge farther than serves their ordinary 
business, is above their capacities. These sit still, be- 
cause they think they have not legs to go ; as the others 
I last mentioned do, because they think they have wings 
to fly, and can soar on high when they please. To these 
latter one may for answer apply the proverb, " Use 
legs and have legs.'* Nobody knows what strength of 
parts he has till he has tried them. And of the under- 
standing one may most truly say, that its force is greater 
generally than it thinks, till it is put to it. " Viresque 
acquirit eundo,'* 

And thei'efore the proper remedy here is but to set 
the mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorously 
to the business; for it holds in the struggles of the mind 
as in those of war, " Dum putant se vincere vic6re;'* 
A persuasion that we shall overcome any difficulties that 
we meet with in the sciences, seldom fails to carry us 
through tiiem. Nobody knows the strength of Im 
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mind, and the force of steady and regular application, 
till he has tried. This is certain, he that sets out upon 
weak legs, will not only go farther, but grow stronger 
too than one, who with a v igorous constitution and firm 
limbs, only sits still. 

Something of kin to this, men may observe in them- 
selves, when the mind frights itself (as it often does) 
with any thing reflected on in gross, and transiently 
viewed confusedly, and at a distance. Things thus 
offered to the mind, carry the show of nothing but diffi- 
culty in them, and are thought to be wrapt up in im- 
penetrable obscurity. But the truth is, these are no- 
thing but spectres that the understanding raises to itself 
to flatter its own laziness. It sees nothing distinctly in 
things remote, and in a huddle ; and therefore concludes 
too faintly, that there is nothing more clear to be dis- 
covered in them. It is but to approach nearer, and 
that mist of our own raising that inveloped them will 
remove ; and those that in that mist appeared hideous 
giants not to be grappled with, will be found to be of 
the ordinary and natural size and shape. Things, that 
in a remote and confused view seem very obscure, must 
be approached by gentle and regular steps ; and what is 
most visible, easy and obvious in them first considered. 
Reduce them into their distinct parts ; and then in their 
due order bring all that should be known concerning 
every one of those parts into plain and simple questions ; 
and then what was thought obscure, perplexed, and too 
hard for our weak parts, will lay itself open to the 
understanding in a fair view, and let the mind into that 
which before it was awed with, and kept at a dbtance 
from, as wholly mysterious. I appeal to my reader's 
experience, whether this has never happened to him, 
especially when, busy on one thing, he has occasionally 
reflected on another. I ask him whether he has never 
thus been scared with a sudden opinion of mighty diffi- 
culties, which yet have vanished, when he has seriously 
and methodically applied himself to the consideration of 
this seeming terrible subject; and there has been no 
other matter of astonishment left, but that he amused 
himself with so discouraging a prospect of his own rais« 
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ing, about a matter, which in the handling was found 
to have nothing in it more strange nor intricate than 
several other things which he had long since, and with 
ease mastered. This experience would teach us how to 
deal with such bugbears another time, which should 
rather serve to excite our vigour than enervate our 
industry. The surest way for a learner in this, as in all 
other cases, is not to advance by jumps and large strides ; 
let that which he sets himself to learn next, be indeed 
the next ; i. e. as nearly conjoined with what he knows 
already as is possible ; let it be distinct but not remote 
from it : Let it be new, and what he did not know be- 
fore, that the understanding may advance ; but let it be 
as little at once as may be, that its advances may be 
clear and sure. All the ground that it gets this way it 
will hold. This distinct gradual gi*owth in knowledge 
is firm and sure ; it carries its own light with it in every 
step of its progression in an easy and orderly train ; than 
which there is nothing of more use to the understanding. 
And though this perhaps may seem a very slow and 
lingering way to knowledge ; yet I dare confidently af- 
firm, that whoever will try it in himself, or any one he 
will teach, shall find the advances greater in this method, 
than they would in the same space of time have been in 
any other he could have taken. The gi'eatest part of 
true knowledge lies in a distinct perception of things in 
themselves distinct. And some men give more clear 
light and knowledge by the bare distinct stating of a 
question, than others by talking of it in gross, whole 
hours together. In this, they who so state a question, 
do no more but separate and disentangle the parts of it 
one from another, and lay them, when so disentangled, 
in their due order. This often, without any more ado, 
resolves the doubt, and shows the mind where the truth 
lies. The agreement or disagreement of the ideas in 
question, when they are once separated and distinctly 
considered, is, in many cases, presently perceived, and 
thereby clear and lasting knowledge gained ; whereas 
things in gross taken up together, and so lying together 
in confusion, can produce in the mind but a confused, 
which in effect is no, knowledge } or at least, when it 
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comes to be examined and made use of, will prove little 
better than none. I therefore take the liberty to repeat 
here again what I have said elsewhere, that in learning 
any thing as little should be proposed to the mind at 
once as is possible ; and, that being understood and fully 
mastered, to proceed to the next adjoiningfpjjit yet 
unknown) simple, unperplexed proposition belonging 
to the matter in hand, and tending to the clearing what 
is principally designed. 

. , ^ 40. Analogy is of ffreat use to the 

^ mind in many cases, especially in natural 

philosophy ; and that part of it chiefly which consists 
in happy and successful experiments. But here we must 
take care that we keep ourselves within that wherein 
the analogy consists. • For example, the acid oil of 
vitriol is found to be good in such a case, therefore the 
spirit of nitre or vinegar may be used in the like case. 
If the good effect of it be owing wholly to the acidity 
of it, the trial may be justified; but if there be some- 
thing else besides the acidity in the oil of vitriol, which 
produces the good we desire in the case ; we mistake 
that for analogy, which is not, and suffer our under* 
standing to be misguided by a wrong suppositiou of 
analogy where there is none. 

& 41. Thouffh I have^in the second book 
of my essay concerning human undei*stand- 
ing, treated of the association of ideas ; yet having done 
it there historically, as giving a view of the understand- 
ing in this as well as its several other ways of operating, 
rather than designing there to inquire into the remedies 
that ought to be applied to it ; it will, under this latter 
consideration, afford other matter of thought to those 
who have a mind to instruct themselves thoroughly in 
the right way of conducting their understandings ; and 
that- the rather, because this, if I mistake not, is as 
frequent a cause of mistake and eiTOur in us^ as per- 
haps any thing else that can be named ; and is a 
disease of the mind as hard to be cui*ed as any ; it 
being a very hard thing to convince any one that things 
are not so, and naturally so, as they constantly appear 
to bim« 
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By this one easy and unheeded miscarriage of the un- 
derstanding, sandy and loose foundations become infaU 
lible principles, and will not suffer themselves to be 
touched or questioned ; such unnatural connexions be- 
come by custom as natural to the mind as sun and light, 
fire and warmth go together, and so seem to carry with 
them as natural an evidence as self-evident truths them- 
selves. And where then shall one with hopes of success 
begin the cure ? Many men firmly embrace falsehood for 
truth ; not only because they never thought otherwise ; 
but also because, thus blinded as they have been from 
the beginning, they never could think otherwise; at 
least without a vigour of mind able to contest the em- 
pire of habit, and look into its own principles; a free- 
dom which few men have the notion of in themselves, 
and fewer are allowed the practice of by others ; it being 
the great art and business of the teachers and guides in 
most sects to suppress, as much ad they can, this funda- 
mental duty which every man owe? himself, and is the 
first steady step 'towards right and truth in the whole 
train of his actions and opinions. This would give one 
reason to suspect, that such teachers are conscious to 
themselves of the falsehood or weakness of the tenets 
they profess, since they will not suffer the grounds where- 
on they are built to be exaitiined ; whereas those who 
seek truth only, and desire to own and propagate no- 
thing else, freely expose their principles to the test ; are 
pleased to have them examined ; give men leave to re- 
ject them if they can; and if there be any thing weak 
and unsound in them, are willing to have it detected, 
that they themselves as well as others, may not lay any 
stress upon any received proposition beyond what the 
evidence of its truths will warrant and allow. 

There is, I know, a great fault among all sorts of 
people of principling their children and scholars ; which 
at last, when looked into, amounts to no more, but 
making them imbibe their teacher's notions and tenets 
by an implicit faith, and firmly to adhere to them whe* 
ther true or false. What colours may be given to this, 
or of what use it may be when practised upon the vuU 
, gar, destined to labour, and given up to the service of 
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their bellies^ I will not here inquu*e. But as to the in- 
genuous part of mankind, whose condition allows them 
leisure, and letters^ and inquiry after truth ; I can see no 
other right way of principling them^ but to take heed, 
as much as may be, that in their tender years, ideas, 
that have no natural cohesion, come not to l3e united in 
their heads ; and that this rule be often inculcated to 
them to be their guide in the whole course of their lives 
and studies, viz. that they never suffer any ideas to be 
joined in their understandings, in any other or stronger 
combination than what their own nature and correspon- 
dence give them ; and that they often examine those 
that they find linked together in their minds ; whether 
this association of ideas be from the visible agreement 
that is in the ideas themselves, or from the habitual and 
prevailing custom of the mind joining them thus toge- 
ther in thinking. 

. This is for caution against this evil, before it be 
thoroughly riveted by custom in the understanding ; but 
he that would cure it when habit has established it, 
must nicely observe the very quick and almost imper- 
ceptible motions of the mind in its habitual actions. 
What I have said in another place about the change of 
the ideas of sense into those of judgment, may be proof 
of this. Let any one not skilled in painting be told 
when he sees bottles and tobacco-pipes, and other things 
so painted, as they are in some places shown ; that h^ 
does not see protuberances, and you will not convince 
him but by the touch : He will not believe that by an 
instantaneous legerdemain of his own thoughts, one idea 
is substituted for another. How frequent instances may 
one meet with of this in the arguings of the learned, 
who not seldom, in two ideas that they have been 
accustomed to join in their minds, substitute one for the 
other; and, I am apt to think, often without perceiv- 
ing it themselves ? This, whilst they are under the de- 
ceit of it, makes them incapable of conviction, and they 
applaud themselves as zealous champions for truth, when 
indeed they are contending for errour. And the con? 
fusion of two different ideas, which a customary, con- 
nexion of them in their minds hath made to them almost 
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one, fills their head with false views, and their reason- 
ings with false consequences. 

§ 42. Right understanding consists in p ,, . 
the discovery and adherence to truth, and 
that in the perception of the visible or probable agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas, as they are affirmed and 
denied one of another. From whence it is evident, that 
the right use and conduct of the understanding, whose 
business is purely truth and nothing else, is, that the 
mind should be kept in a perfect indifferency, not 
inclining to either side, any farther than evidence settles 
it by knowledge, or the overbalance of probability gives 
it the turn of assent and belief; but yet it is very hard 
to meet with any discourse wherein one may not per- 
ceive the author not only maintain (for that is reason- 
able and fit) but inclined and biassed to one side of the 
question, with marks of a desire that that should be true. 
If it iDe asked me, how authors who have such a bias and 
lean to it may be discovered ? I answer, by observing 
how in their writings or arguings they are often led by 
their inclinations to change the ideas of the question, 
either by changing the terms, or by adding and joining 
others to them, whereby the ideas under consideration 
' are so varied, as to be more serviceable to their purpose, 
and to be thereby brought to an easier and nearer agree- 
ment, or more visible and remoter disagreement one 
with another. This is plain and direct sophistry ; but 
I am far from thinking, that wherever it is found it is 
made use of with design to deceive and mislead the 
readers. It is visible that men's prejudices and inclina- 
tions by this way impose often upon themselves ; and 
their affection for truth, under their prepossession in 
favour of one side, is the very thing that leads them 
from it. Inclination suggests and slides into their dis- 
course favourable terms, which introduce favourable 
ideas ; till at last by this means that is concluded clear 
and evident, thus dressed up, which, taken in its native 
state, by making use of none but the precise determined 
ideas, would find no admittance at all. The putting 
these glosses on what they affirm, these, as they are 
thought, handsome, easy and graceful explications of 
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what they ai*e discoursing on, is so much the charactei! 
of what is called and esteemed writing well, that it is 
very hard to think that authors will ever be persuaded 
to leave what serves so well to propagate their opinions, 
and procure themselves credit in the world, for a more 
jejune and dry way of writing, by keeping to the same 
terms precisely annexed to the same ideas ; a sour and 
blunt stiffness tolerable in mathematicians only, who 
force their way, and make truth prevail by irresistible 
demonstration. 

But yet if authors cannot be prevailed with to quit 
the looser, though more insinuating ways of writing; 
if they will not think fit to keep close to truth and 
instruction by unvaried terms, and plain unsophisticated 
arguments ; yet it concerns readers not to be imposed 
on by fallacies, and the prevailing ways of insinuation. 
To do this, the surest and most effectual remedy is to 
fix in the mind the clear and distinct ideas of the ques- 
tion stripped of words ; and so likewise in the train of 
argumentation, to take up the author's ideas, neglect- 
ing his words, observing how they connect or separate 
those in the question. He that does this will be able to 
cast off all that is superfluous ; he will see what is per- 
tinent, what coherent, what is direct to, what slides by 
the question. This will readily show him all the foreign 
ideas in the discourse, and where they were brought in; 
and though they perhaps dazzled the writer ; yet he will 
perceive that they give no light nor strength to his rea- 
sonings. 

This, though it be the shortest and easiest way of 
reading books with profit, and keeping one's self from 
being misled by great names or plausible discourses ; 
yet it being hard and tedious to those who have not ac- 
customed themselves to it ; it is not to be expected that 
every one (amongst those few who really pursue truth) 
should this way guard his understanding from being im* 
posed on by the wilful, or at least undesigned sophistry, 
which creeps into most of the books of argument. They 
that write against their conviction^ or that, next to 
them, are resolved to maintain the tenets of a party they 
were engaged in, cannot be supposed to reject any ams 
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that may help to defend their cause, and therefore such 
should be read with the greatest caution. And they, 
who write for opinions they are sincerely persuaded of, 
and believe to be true, think they may so far 'allow 
themselves to indulge their laudable affection to truth, 
as to permit their esteem of it to give it the best colours, 
and set it off with the best expressions and dress they 
can^ thereby to gain it the easiest entrance into the 
minds of their readers, and fix it deepest there. 

One of those being the state of mind we may justly 
suppose most writers to be in, it is fit their readers, 
who apply to them for instruction, should not lay by 
that caution which becomes a sincere pursuit of truth, 
and should make them always watchful against what-* 
ever might conceal or misrepresent it. If they have 
not the skill of representing to themselves the author's 
sense by pure ideas separated from sounds, and thereby 
divested of the false lights and deceitful ornaments of 
speech ; this yet they should do, they should keep the 
precise question steadily in their minds, carry it along 
with them through the whole discourse, and suffer not 
the least alteration in the terms either by addition, sub'^ 
traction, or substituting any other. This every one can 
do who has a mind to it ; and he that has not a mind to 
it, it is plain, makes his understanding only the ware* 
house of other men's lumber ; I mean false and uncon- 
eluding reasonings, rather than a repository of truth for 
his own use; which will prove substantial, and stand 
him in stead, when he has occasion for it. And whe- 
ther such an one deals fairly by his own mind, and con- 
ducts his own undei'standing right, I leave to his own 
understanding to judge. 

§ 43. The mind of man being very nar- 
row, and so slow in making acquaintance tal^itieT 
with things, and taking in new truths, that 
no one man is capable, in a much longer life than ours, 
to know all truths; it becomes our prudence, in our 
search after knowledge, to employ our thoughts about 
fundamental and material questions, carefully avoiding 
those that are trifling, and not suffering ourselves to be 
diverted from our main even purpose, by those that are 
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merely incidental. How much of many young men's 
time is thrown away in purely logical inquiries, I need 
not mention. This is no better than if a man, who was 
to be a painter, should spend all his time in examining 
the thi^eads of the several cloths he is to paint upon, and 
counting the hairs of each pencil and brush he intends 
to use in the laying on of his colours. Nay, it is much 
worse than for a young painter to spend his apprentice- 
ship in such useless niceties ; for he, at the end of all his 
pains to no purpose, finds that it is not painting, nor 
any help to it, and so is really to no purpose : whereas 
men designed for scholars have often their heads so filled 
and warmed with disputes on logical questions, that 
they take those airy useless notions for real and substan- 
tial knowledge, and think their understandings so well 
furnished with science, that they need not look any far- 
ther into the nature of things, or descend to the me- 
chanical drudgery of experiment and inquiry. This is 
so obvious a mismanagement of the understanding, and 
that in the professed way to knowledge, that it could 
not l3e passed by : to which might be joined abundance 
of questions, and the way of handling of them in the 
schools. What faults in particular of this kind, every 
man is, or may be guilty of, would be infinite to enu- 
merate ; it suffices to have shown that superficial and 
slight discoveries and observations that contain nothing 
of moment in themselves, nor serve as clues to lead us 
into farther knowledge, should not be thought worth 
our searching after. 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, 
the basis upon which a great many others rest, and in 
which they have their consistency. These are teeming 
truths, rich in store, with which they furnish the mind, 
and, like the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful 
and entertaining in themselves, but give light and evi- 
dence to other things, that without them could not be 
seen or known. Such is that admirable discovery of 
Mr. Newton, that all bodies gravitate to one another, 
which may be counted as the basis of natural philoso- 
phy ; which, of what use it is to the understanding of 
the great frame of our solar system, he has to the asto- 
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nishment of the learned world shown ; and how much 
farther it would guide us in other things, if rightly pur- 
sued, is not yet known. Our Saviour's great rule, that 
" we should love our neighbour as ourselves/* is such a 
fundamental truth for the regulating human society, 
that, I think, by that alone, one might without diffi- 
culty determine all the cases and doubts in social mora- 
lity. These and such as these are the truths we should 
endeavour to find out, and store our minds with. Which 
leads me to another thing in the conduct of the under-* 
standing that is no less necessary, viz. 

^ 44. To accustom ourselves, in any o ^4. • 

y . , ^ . , /• ^ "^ Bottoming, 

question proposed, to examine and nnd out 
upon what it bottoms. Most of the difficulties that 
come in our way, when well considered and traced, lead 
us to some proposition, which, known to be true, clears 
the doubt, and gives an easy solution of the question ; 
whilst topical and superficial arguments, of which there 
is store to be found on both sides, filling the head with 
variety of thoughts, and the mouth with copious dis- 
course, serve only to amuse the understanding, and en- 
tertain company without coming to the bottom of the 
question, the only place of rest and stability for an 
inquisitive mind, whose tendency is only to truth and 
knowledge. 

For example, if it be demanded, whether the grand 
seignior can lawfully take what he will from any of his 
people ? This question cannot be resolved without com- 
ing to a certainty, whether all men are naturally equal ; 
for upon that it turns ; and that truth well settled in the 
understanding, and carried in the mind through the 
various debates concerning the various rights of men in 
society, will go a great way in putting an end to them, 
and showing on which side the truth is. 

^ 45. There is scarce any thing more Transfer- 
for the improvement of knowledge, for the ring of 
ease of life, and the dispatch of business^ thoughts. 
than for a man to be able to dispose of his own thoughts ; 
and there is scarce any thing harder in the whole con- 
duct of the understanding than to get a full mastery over 
it. The mind, in a waking man, has always some 
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object that it applies itself to ; whicb, when we are kzy 
or unconcerned, we can easily change, and at pleasure 
transfer our thoughts to another, and from thence to a 
third, which has no relation to either of the former. 
Hence men forwardly conclude, and frequently say, no- 
thing is so free as thought, and it were well it were so ; 
but the contrary will be found true in several instances ; 
and there are many cases wherein there is nothing more 
resty and ungovernable than our thoughts: They will 
not be directed what objects to pursue, nor be taken off 
from those they have once fixed on ; but run away with 
a man in pursuit of those ideas they have in view, let 
him do what he can. 

I will not here mention again what I have above taken 
notice of, how hard it is to get the mind, narrowed by 
a custom of thirty or forty years standing to a scanty 
collection of obvious and common ideas, to enlarge itself 
to a more copious stock, ^nd grow into an acquaintance 
with those that would afford more abundant matter of 
useful contemplation ; it is not of this I am here speak-* 
ing. The inconveniency I would here represent, and 
find a remedy for, is the difiiculty there is sometimes to 
transfer our minds from one subject to another, in cases 
where the ideas are equally familiar to us. 

Matters, that are recommended to our thoughts by 
any of our passions, take possession of our minds with a 
kind of authority, and will not be kept out or dislodged; 
but, as if the passion that rules were, for the time, the 
sheriff of the place, and came with all the posse, the 
understanding is seized and taken with the object it in- 
troduces, as if it had a legal right to be alone considered 
there. There is scarce any body, I think, of so calm a 
temper who hath not some time found this tyranny on 
his understanding, and suffered under the inconvenience 
of it. Who is there almost, whose mind, at some time 
or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has not so fastened 
to some clog, that it could not turn itself to any other 
object? I call it a clog, for it hangs upon the mind so 
as to hinder its vigour and activity in the pursuit of other 
contemplations ; and advances itself little or not at all 
in the knowledge of the thing which it so cloady hugs 
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and constantly pores on. Men thus possessed, are some* 
times as if they were so in the worse sense, and lay 
under the power of an enchantment. They see not 
what passes before their eyes ; hear not the audible dis- 
course of the company ; and when by any strong ap* 
plication to them they are roused a little, they are like 
men brought to themselves from some remote region ; 
whereas in truth the^y come no farther than their secret 
cabinet within, where they have been wholly taken up 
with the puppet, which is for that time appointed for 
their entertainment. The shame that such dumps cause 
to well-bred people, when it carries them away from 
the company, where they should bear a part in the con* 
versation, is a sufficient argument, that it is a fault in 
the conduct of our understanding, not to have that 
power over it as to make use of it to those purposes, 
and on those occasions wherein we have need of its as- 
sistance. The mind should be always free and ready 
to turn itself to the variety of objects that occur, and 
allow them as much consideration as shall for that time 
be thought fit. To be engrossed so by one object, as 
not to be prevailed on to leave it for another that we 
judge fitter for our contemplation, is to make it of no 
use to us. Did this state 6f mind remain always SO9 
every one would, without scruple, give it the name of 
perfect madness ; and whilst it does last, at whatever 
intervals it returns, such a rotation of thoughts about 
the same object no more carries us forward towards the 
attainment of knowledge, than getting upon a mill- 
horse \Yhilst he jogs on in his circular track would carry 
a man a journey. 

I grant something must be allowed to legitimate )ias« 
sions, and to natural inclinations. Every man, besides 
occasional affections, has beloved studies, and those the 
mind will more closely stick to ; but yet it is best that 
it should be always at liberty, and under the free disposal 
of the man, and to act how and upon what he directs. 
This we should endeavour to obtain, unless we would 
be content with such a flaw in our understanding, that 
sometimes we should be as it were without it ; for it is 
very little better than $0 in cases where we cannot make 
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use of it to those purposes we would, and which stand 
in present need of it. 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for this 
disease, we must know the several causes of it, and 
thereby regulate the cure, if we will hope to labour with 
success. 

One we have already instanced in, whereof all men 
that reflect have so general a knowledge, and so often 
an experience in themselves, that nobody doubts of it. 
A prevailing passion so pins down our thoughts to the 
object and concern of it, that a man passionately in love 
cannot bring himself to think of his ordinary affairs, or 
a kind mother, drooping under the loss of a child, is 
not able to bear a part as she was wont in the discourse 
of the company or conversation of her friends. 

But though passion be the most obvious and general, 
yet it is not the only cause that binds up the understand- 
ing, and confines it for the time to one object, from 
which it will not be taken off. 

Besides this, we may often find that the understand- 
ing, when it has a while employed itself upon a subject 
which either chance, or some slight accident, offered to 
it, without the interest or recommendation of any pas- 
sion ; works itself into a warmth, and by degrees gets 
into a career, wherein, like a bowl down a hill, it in- 
creases its motion by going, and will not be stopped or 
diverted ; though, when the heat is over, it sees all this 
earnest application was about a trifle not worth a thought, 
and all the pains employed about it lost labour. 

There is a third sort, if I mistake not, yet lower than 
this ; it is a sort of childishness, if I may so say, of the 
understanding, wherein, during the fit, it plays with and 
dandles some insignificant puppet to no end, nor with 
any design at all, and yet cannot easily be got off from 
it. Thus some trivial sentence, or a scrap of poetry, 
will sometimes get into men's heads, and make such a 
chiming there, that there is no stilling of it ; no' peace 
to be obtained, nor attention to any thing else, but this 
impertinent guest will take up the mind and possess 
the thoughts in spite of all endeavours to get rid of it. 
Whether every one hath experimented in themselves 
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this troublesome intrusion of some frisking ideas which 
thus importune the understanding, and hinder it from 
being better employed, I know not. But persons of 
very good parts, and those more than one, I have 
heard speak and complain of it themselves. The rea- 
son I have to make this doubt, is ii*om what I have 
known in a case something of kin to this, though much 
odder, and that is of a sort of visions that some people 
have lying quiet, but perfectly awake^ in the dark, or 
with their eyes shut. It is a great variety of faces, most 
commonly very odd ones, that appear to them in a train 
one after another ; so that having had just the sight of 
the one, it immediately passes away to give place to an- 
other, that the same instant succeeds, and has as quick 
an exit as its leader ; and so they march on in a constant 
succession ; nor can any one of them by any endeavour 
be stopped or retained beyond the instant of its appear- 
ance, but is thrust out by its follower, which will have 
its turn. Concerning this fantastical phaenomenon I 
have talked with several people, whereof some have been 
perfectly acquainted with it, and others have been so 
wholly strangers to it, that they could hardly be brought 
to conceive or believe it. I knew a lady of excellent 
parts, who had got past thirty without having ever had 
the least notice of any such thing ; she was so great a 
stranger to it, that when she heard me and another talk- 
ing of it, could scarce forbear thinking we bantered her; 
but some time after drinking a large dose of dilute tea, 
(as she was ordered by a physician) going to bed, she 
told us at next meeting, that she had now experimented 
what our discourse had much ado to persuade her of. 
She had seen a great variety of faces in a long train, 
succeeding one another as we had described ; they were 
all strangers and intruders, such as she had no acquaint- 
ance with before, nor sought after then ; and as they 
came of themselves they went too; none of them stayed 
a moment, nor could be detained by all the endeavours 
she could use, but went on in their solemn procession, 
just appeared and then vanished. This odd phaenome- 
non seems to have a mechanical cause, and to depend 
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upon the matter or motion of the blood or animal 
spirits. 

When the fancy is bound by passion, I know no way 
to set the mind free and at liberty, to prosecute what 
thoughts the man would make choice of, but to allay 
the present passion, or counterbalance it with another ; 
which is an art to be got by study, and acquaintance 
with the passions. 

Those who find themselves apt to be carried away 
with the spontaneous current of their own thoughts, not 
excited by any passion or interest, must be very wary 
and careful in all the instances of it to stop it, and never 
humour their minds in being thus triflingly busy. Men 
know the value of their corporeal liberty, and there- 
fore suffer not willingly fetters and chains to be put 
upon them. To have the mind captivated is, for the 
time, certainly the greater evil of the two, and deserves 
our utmost care and endeavours to preserve the freedom 
of our better part. In this case our pains will not be 
lost ; striving and struggling will prevail, if we con- 
stantly, on all such occasions, make use of it. We must 
never indulge these trivial attentions of thought ; as soon 
as we find the mind makes itself a business of nothing, 
we should immediately disturb and check it, introduce 
new and more serious considerations, and not leave till 
we have beaten it off from the pursuit it was upon. 
This, at first, if we have let the contrary practice grow 
to an habit, will perhaps be difficult; but constant 
endeavours will by degrees prevail, and at last make it 
easy. And when a man is pretty well advanced, and 
can command his mind off at pleasure from incidental 
and undesigned pursuits, it may not be amiss for him to 
go on farther, and make attempts upon meditations of 
greater moment, that at the last he may have a full 
power over his own mind, and be so fully master of his 
own thoughts, as to be able to transfer them from one 
subject to another, with the same ease that he can lay 
by any thing he has in his hand, and take something 
else that he has a mind to in the room of it. This li- 
berty of mind is of great use both in business and study, 
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and he that has got it will have no small advantage of 
ease and dispatch in all that is the chosen and useful 
employment of his understanding. 

The third and last way which I mentioned the mind 
to be sometimes taken up with, I mean the chiming of 
some particular words or sentence in the memory, and, 
as it were, making a noise in the head, and the like, 
seldom happens but when the mind is lazy, or very 
loosely and negligently employed. It were better in- 
deed to be without such impertinent and useless repeti- 
tions ; any obvious idea, when it is roving carelessly at 
a venture^ being of more use, and apter to suggest some- 
thing worth consideration, than the insignificant buzz 
of purely empty sounds. But since the rousing of the 
mind, and setting the understanding on work with some 
degrees of vigour, does for the most part presently set 
it free from these idle companions ; it may not be amiss, 
whenever we find ourselves troubled with them, to make 
use of so profitable a remedy that is always at hand. 
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BSADINQ is, f(^ the impyovewient of t^e, w^r- 

Th? impravewent of the under8taQdin|^ 13 fojr tWft 
eods ; first, for our own iucrease of kQowl^d^ ; se-i 
qoBdly, to enuhl^ us to deliver ^Qd w^ke out thfit i;ftow!J 

ledge to others. 

The latter of these, if it he mi the chief end of jtiidy 
iq a gentleman i jFet it is «t kast equal to the oth^?^ sjinpe 
the gjT^test part of hia business and v^efuluesff in (h^ 
world is by the influence of wh^t he says^ or writei} tfi 

others. 

The e35.tent of our knowledge cannot e^^ceed the ei^tent 
of our ideas. Therefore hcj^ who would be wiversally 
Hnowin^, must acquaint himself with the o^ects of all 
sciepces. But this is not u^cessarv to a §:entteinaflf 
whps^ proper calling is the service of his country \ and 
so is most properly concerned in moral and poUUpal 
Hnowle%e ; and thus the studies, which more imme- 
diat^y belong to his calUngi are those which treat of 
virtues and vices, of civil society, wd the art^ of govern- 
ment ; and wiU take in also law and history. 

It is enough for a gentleman to be furnished with the 
ideas belonging to his callii^, which he will find in the 
hook? that treat of the nwtt?^* ^ve-mentioned* 
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But the ne>ct step towards the improvement of his 
understanding, must be, to observe the connexion of 
these ideas jn the propositions, which those books hold 
forth, and pretend to teach as truths ; which till a man 
can judge, whether they be truths or no, his under- 
standing is but little improved ; and he doth but think 
and talk after the books that he hath read, without hav- 
ing any knowledge thereby. And thus men of much 
reading are greatly learned, but may be little knowing. 

The third and last step therefore, in improviDg the 
understanding, is to find out upon what foundation any 
proposition advanced bottoms ; and to observe the con- 
nexion of the intermediate ideas, by which it is joined 
to that founjdation, upon which it is erected, or that 
principle, from which it is derived. This, in short, is 
right reasoning ; and by this way alone true knowledge 
is to.be got by reading and studying. 

When a man, by use, hath got this faculty of observ- 
ing and judging of the reasoning and coherence of what 
he reads, and how it proves what it pretends to teach ; 
he is then, and not till then, in the right way of im- 
proving his understanding, and enlarging his knowledge 
by reading. 

But that, as I have said, being not all that a gentle- 
man should aim at in reading, he should farther take 
care to improve himself in the art also of speaking, that 
so he may be able to make the best use of what he 
knows. 

The art of speaking well consists chiefly in two things, 
viz. perspicuity and right reasoning. 

Perspicuity consists in the using of proper terms for 
the ideas or thoughts, which he would have pass from 
his own mind into that of another man. It is this, that 
gives them an easy entrance ; and it is with delight, that 
men hearken to those, whom they easily understand ; 
whereas what is obscurely said, dying, as it is spoken, is 
usually not only lost, but creates a prejudice in the 
hearer, as if he that spoke knew not what he said, or 
was afraid to have it understood. 

The way to obtain this, is to read such books as are 
allowed to be writ with the greatest clearness and pro* 
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priety, in the language that a man uses. An author ex^ 
cellent in this faculty, as well as several others, is Dr» 
Tillotson, late archbishop of Canterbury, in all that is 
published of his. I have chosen rather to propose this 
pattern, for the attainment of the art of speaking dearly^ 
than those who give rules about it : since we ane more 
apt to learn by example, than by direction. But if any 
one hath a mind to consult the masters in the art of 
speaking and writing, he may find in TuUy " De Ora- 
tore,"" and another treatise gf his called, Orator ; and in 
Quintilian's Institutions; and Boileau's *^ Traite du 
Sublime';"* instructions concerning this^ and the other 
paits of speaking well. 

Besides perspicuity, there must be also right reason* 
ing ; without which, perspicuity serves but to expose 
the speaker. And for the attaining of this, I. should 
propose the constant reading of Chillingworth, who by 
his example will teach both perspicuity, and the way 
of right reasoning, better than any book that I know ; 
and therefore will deserve to be read upon that account 
over and over again ; not to say any thing of his argu* 
ment. 

Besides these books in English, Tully, Terence, Vir- 
gil, Livy, and Caesar's Commentaries, may be read to 
form one*s mind to a relish of a right way of speaking 
and writing. 

The books I have hitherto mentioned have been in 
order only to writing and speaking well ; not but that 
they will deserve to be read upon other accounts. 

The study of morality, I have above mentioned as 
that that becomes a gentleman ; not barely as a man, 
but in order to his business as a gentleman. Of this 
there are books enough writ both by ancient and modern 
philosophers; but the morality of the gospel doth so 
exceed them all, that, to give a man a full knowledge 
of true morality, I shall send him to no other book, but 
the New Testament. But if he hath a mind to see how 
far the heathen world carried that science, and whereon 
they bottomed their ethics, he will be delightfully and 
^"^~"~'"~~"^"'*^^^~~~^"^"~~""~^"~"""~~"— ""^^"""■^■^~"~~~"^^"~^~"~"^~"~-"~~"~^^^"^"^^"~"^"""^"^~""""^~^""^~^'^^^'""^ 
^ That treatise is a translation from Longinus. 
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pn^taUy entertained in Tully's Treatues ** De Offi- 



cm. 



P(ditic8 contains two parts, very different the one 
fh>m the other. The one, containing the original of 
societies, and the rise and extent of political power ; the 
other, the art of governing men in society. 

The first of these hath been so bandied amongst us, 
for these sixty years backward, that one can hardly miss 
books of this kind. Those, which I think are most 
talked of in English, are the. first book of Mr. Hooker^s 
^ Ecclesiastical Polity,'* and Mr. Algernon Sydney's 
** Discourses concerning Government.'* The latter of 
these I never read. Let me here add, ** Two Treatises 
of Government," printed in 1690;* and a Treatise of 
*• Civil Polity,** printed this year.** To these one may 
add, Puffendorf " De OflScio Hominis et Civis,** and 
'^ De Jure Naturali et Gentium ;** which last is the best 
book of that kind. 

As to the other part of politics, which concerns the 
art of government ; that, I think, is best to be learned 
by experience and history, especially that of a man's 
own country. And therefore I think an English gentle- 
man should be well versed in the history of England, 
taking his rise as far back as there are any records of it ; 
joining with it the laws that were made in the several 
ages, as he goes along in his history ; that he may ob* 
serve from thence the several turns of state, and how 
they have been produced. In Mr. Tyrrel's History of 
England, he will find all along those several authors 
which have treated of our affairs, and which he may 
have recourse to, concerning any point, which either his 
curiosity or judgment shall lead him to inquire inta 

With the history, he may also do wdl to read the 
ancient lawyers ; such as Bracton, " Fleta,** Hening* 
ham, ** Mirrour of Justice," my lord Coke's ** Second 
Institutes," and the ** Modus tenendi Parliamentum ;** 
and others of that kind which he may find quoted in 



* These two treatises are written by Mr. Locke himself. 
^ " Civil Polity. A treatise concemine the nature of government/ 
&C. London 1708, in 8to. WriHen by Peter Paxton^ m« o. 
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the late controversies between Mr. Petitj Mr. Tyrrel, 
Mr. Atwood, &c. with Dr. Brady ; as also^ I suppose, 
in Sedler's Treatise of « Rights of the Kingdom, and 
*^ Customs of our Ancestors," whereof the first editikm 
is the best ; wherein he will find the ancient constitution 
of the government of ]^ngland. 

There, are two volumes of ** State Tracts" printed 
since the revolution, in which there are many tiling 
relating to the government of England.* 

As for general history, Sir Walter Raleigh and |ir. 
Howell, are books to be had. He, who hath a mind te 
launch farther into that ocean, may consult Whear^s 
' " Methodus legendi Historias," of the last edition ; 
which will direct him to the authors lie is to read, and 
the method wherein he is to read them. 

To the reading of history, chronology and geography 
are absolutely necessary. 

In geography, we have two general ones in English, 
Heylin and Moll ; which is the best of thenn I know 
not ; having not been much conversant in either of them. 
But the last, I should think to be of most use ; because 
of the new discoveries that are made every day, tending 
to the perfection of that science. Though, I beKeve, 
that the countries, which Heylin mentions, are better 
treated of by him, bating what new discoveries since 
his time have added. 

These two books contain geography in general, hut 
whether an English gentleman would think it worth his 
time to bestow much pains upon that ; though without 
it he cannot well understand a Gazette ; it is certain be 
cannot well be. without Camden's " Britannia," which 
is much enlarged in the last English edition. A good 
edUection of maps is also necessary. 
— . — "7 

* We have now two collections of state tracts ; erne, in two volumes 
in folio^ printed in I689 and 169^^ contains several treatises relating 
to the government from the year I66O to l6S9; and the otheiv^ in 
three volumes in folio, printed in 1705, I706, and 1707^ is a " €ollec« 
ticm of tracts, puUi^ed on oocaaon of the late revolution in I688, 
and during the reign of K. William III.'' These collections might 
have been made mora complete and more convenient ; espedaUy the 
first, which is extremely defective and incorrupt. 
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To geography, books of travels may be added. In that 
kind, the collections made by our countrymen^ Hackluyt 
and Purchas, are very good. There is also a very good 
collection made by Thevenot in folio, in French ', and 
by Ramuzion, in Italian ; whether translated into Eng- 
lish or no, I know not. There are also several good 
books of travels of Englishmen published, as Sandys, 
Roe, Brown, Gage, and Dampier. 

There are also several voyages in French, which are 
very good, as Pyrard,* Bergeron,'' Sagard,"" Bernier,'* 
&c. whether all of them are translated into English, I 
know not. 

There is at present a very good " collection of voyages * 
and travels/* never before in English, and such as are 
out of print ; now printing by Mr. Churchill.* 

There are besides these a vast number of other travels; 
a sort of books that have a very good mixture of delight 
and usefulness. To set them down all, would take up 
too much«time and room. Those I have mentioned are 
enough to begin with. 

As to chronology, I think Helvicus the best for com- 
mon use ; which is not a book to be read, but to lie by, 
and be consulted upon occasion. He that hath a mind 
to look farther into chronology, may get Tallent's ** Ta- 
bles," and Strauchius's " Breviarium Temporum," and 
may to those add Scaliger " De Emendatione Tempo- 
rum,'' and Petavius, if he hath a mind to engage deeper 
in that study. 

Those, who are accounted to have writ best particu- 
lar parts of our English history, are Bacon, of Henry 



* '^ Voyase de Francois FTrard de LavaL Contenant aa oaTiga* 
tion aux Indes Orientales, Maldives, Moluques, Bresil." Paris I619, 
8vo. 3d edit. 

b cs Relation des voyages en Tartarie, &c. Le tout recueiHi par 
Pierre Bergeron." Paris 1634, 8vo. 

^ .'' Le grand voyage des Hurons, situes en I'Amerique, dec. Par 
F. Gab. Sagard Theodat." Paris 1632, 8vo. 

^ *' Memoires de Tempire du Grand Mogol, &c. par Franoou Bei^ 
nier." Paris I67O and 1071> 3 vol. in 12mo. 

* That collection of voyages and travels was puUished an. 1704^ in 
4 vol* in fol. 
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VII ; and Herbert of Henry VIII. Daniel also is com- 
mended ; and Burnet's " Histoiy of the Reformation/' 

Mariana's " History of Spain/' and Thuanus's " His- 
" tory of his own Time," and Philip de Comines ; are 
of great and deserved reputation. 

There are also several. French and English memoirs 
and collections, such as la Rocfaefoucault, Melvil, Rush- 
worth, &c. which give a great light to those who have 
a mind to look into what hath past in Europe this last 
age. 

To fit a gentleman for the conduct of himself, whe** 
ther as a private man^ or as interested in the govern- 
ment of his country, nothing can be more necessary 
than the knowledge of men ; which, though it be to be 
had. chiefly from experience, and, next to that, from a 
judicious reading of history : yet there are books that of 
purpose treat of human nature, which help to give an 
insight into it. Such are those treating of the passions, 
and how they are moved ; whereof Aristotle in his se- 
cond book of Rhetoric hath admirably discoursed, and 
that in a little compass. I think this Rhetoric is trans- 
lated into English; if not, it may be had in Greek and 
Latin together. 

La Bruyere's ^^Characters'* are also an admirable 
piece of painting ; I think it is also translated out of 
French into English. 

Satyrical \(Titings also, such as Juvenal, and Persius, 
and above all Horace : though they paint the deformi- 
ties of men, yet they thereby teach us to know them. 

There is another use of reading, which is for diver- 
sion and delight. Such are poetical writings, especially 
dramatic, if they be free from prophaneness, obscenity, 
and what corrupts good manners; for such pitch should 
not be handled. 

Of all the books of fiction, I know none that equals 
" Cervantes's History of Don Quixote" in usefulness, 
pleasantry, and a constant decorum. And indeed no 
writings can be pleasant, which have not nature at the 
bottom, and are not drawn after her copy. 

There is another sort of books, which I had almost 
forgot, with which a gentleman's study ought to be well 
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fHraished, Ytz. dictionaries of all kinds. For the I^Un 
tongue, Littleton, Cooper, Calepin^ and Robert Stesr 
phens^ ^* Thesaurus Linguae Latinae/^ and ^^ Yossii 
'^ Etymoiogicum lingiiae Latina^.'- Skianer'i^ *^ Lexi- 
*^ con Etymolo^cum,'' is an excellent one of that kiod^ 
fer the English tongue. Cowell*a ^ Inteipreter " is use- 
ful for the law terms. Spelman's <^ Glossary '^ b a verjr 
useful and kamed boeJL. And Selden*s '' Titles of 
<^ Honour,*" a gentleman should not be without Bau- 
drand hath a very good " Geographical Dictionary^' 
And there are several historical cmes* whidi are oi use ; 
as Lloyd's, Hoffman's, MoreriV And Bayle's incom*' 
piiraUe dictionary, is something of the same kind^ He 
that hath occasion to look into books written in Latia 
since the decay of the Roman empore,, and the purity of 
the Latin tongue, cannot be well without Du Cange's 
*< Glossarium mediae et infimse Latinitatis.'' 

Among the books above set down, I mentiosi^ Yosh 
^us's ** Etymologicum Linguae Latinae ; ' ' aU his works 
are lately printed in Holland in six tomes. Th^y are 
fit books for a gentleman's library, containing very learn* 
ed discourses concerning aU th^ sciences* 
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CHAPTEll I. 

Of Matter and Motion. . 

Matter is an extended solid substance ; which being; 
comprehended under distinct surfaces, makes so many- 
particular distinct bodies. 

Motion is so well known by the sight and touch, that 
to use words to give a clear idea of it, would be in vain. 

Matter, or body, is indifferent to motion, or rest. 

There is as much force required to put a body, whidi 
is in motion, at rest ; as there is to set a body, which is 
at rest, into motion. 

No parcel of matter can give itself either motion or 
rest, and therefore a body at rest will remain so eter- 
nally, except some external cause puts it in motion ; 
and a body in motion will move eternally, unless some 
external cause stops it. 

A body in motion will always move on in a straight 
line, unless it be turned out of it by some external cause ; 
because a body can no more alter the determination of 
its motion, than it can begin it> alter or stop its motion 
itself. 

The swiftness of motion is measured by distance of 
place and length of time wherein it is performed. For 
instance, if A and B, bodies of equal or different big- 
ness, move each of them an inch in the same time ; their 
motions are equally swift ; but if A moves two inches, 
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in the time whilst B is moving one inch ; the motion of 
A is twice as swift as that of B. 

The quantity of motion is measured by the swiftness 
of the motion, and the quantity of the matter moved, 
taken together. For instance, if A, a body equal to B, 
moves as swift as B ; then it hath an equal quantity of 
motion. If A hath twice as much matter as B, and 
moves equally as swift, it hath double the quantity of 
motion; and ^ in proportion. 

It appears, as far as human observation reaches, to be 
a settled law of nature, that all bodies have a tendency, 
attraction, or gravitation towards one anpther. 

The same force, applied to two difierent bodies, pro- 
duces always the same quantity of motion in each of 
them* For instance, let a boat which with its lading 
is one ton, b^ tied at a distance to another vessel, which 
with its lading is twenty-six tons ; if the rope that ties 
them together be pulled, either in the less or lugger of 
these vessels, the less of the two, in th^r ap^xiach one 
to another, will move twenty-six fert, while tbe oUkt 
moves but one foot. 

Wherefore the quantity of matter in Hie earth bring 
twenty-six times m<u*e than in the moon ; the motion in 
the moon towards the earthy by the common fotce of 
attraction, by which they are in^Ued towards one an* 
other, will be twenty-six times as fast as in tibe earth; 
that is, the moon wiR move twenty-six milei towards 
the earth, for every mik the earth moves towards the 

Hence it is, that, in this natural teod&ocj of bodies 
towards one another, that in the leaaer is ooasidered as 
gfavitation ; and that in tbe l%ger as attiactioii ; be- 
cause Uie motion of the lesser body {by fetMto 6f iiS 
much greater fiwiftoess) is alone taken notice of. 

lliis attr^uTticm is the strongest, the tieaccr tkie. attract 
ing bodies are to each other; and, in different ^l- 
tances of the ^ame bodies^ is redj^rocally in thediytttete 

nortion of those distances. For iastaaoa^ .if t#o 
es at a given distance attl'act each otiier mik ^ 
certmx forces M halt tht ^tance^ tb^ wiM afeHMict aadi 
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other with four times that force ; at one third of the 
distance, with nine times that force ; and so on. 

Two bodies at a distance will put one another into 
motion by the force of attraction ; which is inexplicable 
by us, though made evident to us by experience, and 
so to he taken as a principle in natural philosophy. 

Supposing then the earth the sole body in the universe, 
and at rest ; if God should create the moon, at the same 
distance that it is now from the earth; the earth and 
the moon would prcvsently begin to move one towards an- 
other in a straight line by this motion of attraction OJ? 
gi'avitation. ^ ' 

If a body, that by the attraction of another would 
move in a straight line towards it, receives a new motion 
any ways oblique to the first ; it will no longer mov^ 
in a straight line, according to either of those directions; 
but in a curve that will partake of both. And this 
curve will differ, according to the nature and quantity 
of the forces that concurred to produce it; as, for in- 
stance, in many cases it will be such a curve as ends 
where it began, or recurs into itself; that is,, makes up 
a circle, or an ellipsis or oval very little differing from a 
circle. 



CHAP. II. 

Of the Universe. 

To any one, who looks about him in the world, there 
are obvious several distinct masses of matter, separatq 
from one another ; some whereof have discei*nible mo- 
tions. These are the sun, the fixt stars, the comets and 
the planets, amongst which this earth, which we inha- 
bit, is one. All these are visible to our naked eyes. 

Besides these, telescopes have discovered several fixt 
stars, invisible to the naked eye ; and several other bo- 
dies moving about some of the planets ; all which were 
invisible and unknown, before the use of per§p?ctiv^ 
glasses were found. 
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The vast distances between these great bodies, are 
called intermundane spaces ; in which though there may 
be some fluid matter, yet it is so thin and subtile, and 
there is so little of that in respect of the great masses 
that move in those spaces, that it is as much as nothing* 

These masses of matter are either luminous, or opake 
or dark« 

Luminous bodies, are such as give light of them- 
selves ; and such are the sun and fixt stars. 

Dark or opake bodies are such as emit no light of 
themselves, though they are capable of reflecting of it, 
when it is cast upon them from other bodies ; and such 
are the planets. 

' There are some opake bodies, as for instance the 
Comets, which, besides the light that they may have from 
the sun, seem to shine with a light that is nothing else 
but an ascension, which they receive from the sun, in 
their near approaches to it, in their respective revo- 
lutions. 

The fixt stars are called fixt, because they al wys 
keep the same distance one from another. 

The sun, at the same distance from us that the fixt 
stars are, would have the appearance of one of the fixt 
stars. 



GHAP. III. 
Of our Solar System. 

Our solar system consists of the sun, and the planets 
and comets moving about it. 

The planets are bodies, which appear to us like stars ; 
not that they are luminous bodies, that is, have light in 
themselves ; but they shine by reflecting the light of the 
sun. 

They are called planets from a Greek word^ which 
signifies wandering ; because they change their places, 
and do not always keep the same distance with one m* 
ather, jnoi* with U)e fisit stars, as the fixt stars do* 

The plan^tsi are either primary, or.t^poudMy., . 
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There »re six fffimary |danetSi viz. Mercuryj Venua, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

All these move round the aun, which is, as it were, 
the centre of their motions. 

The secondary planets move round about other pla- 
nets. Besides the mooDt which moves about the earth ; 
four moons move about Jupiter, and five about Spturo* 
-which are called their satellites. 

The middle distances of the primary planets from the 
sun are as follows : 



Mercury 

Venus 

The Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 



f 3^,000,000"! „, , . „ 
Is distant I 39,000 000 I ^^*"5"*|„^3«^ 
from the 81.000.000 ^f^J-f^f**, 
sun's cen- 1 23,000.000 4q"|!''Js!;l 
t«, about 424.000,000 J£*^ ^"^^ 

■777,000,000] 



The orbits of the planets, and their respective dis- 
tances from the sun, and from one another, together 
with the orbit of a comet, may be seen in the figure of 
the solar system hereunto annexed. 

The periodical times of each planet's revolution abo^t 
the sun are as follows : 
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The planets move round about the sun from west to 
east in the zodiac; or, to speak plainer, are always found 
amongst some of the stars of those constellations, which 
make the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

The motion of the planets about the sun is not per- 
fectly circular, but rather elliptical. 

The reason of their motions in curve lines, is the at- 
traction of the sun, or their gravit^(|oa;i towards th? $un. 
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(call it which you please) ; and an oblique or side-long 
impulse or motion. 

These two motions or tendencies, the one always en- 
deavouring to carry them in a straight line from the 
circle they move in, and the other endeavouring to draw 
them in a straight line to the sun, makes that curve line 
they revolve in. 

The motion of the comets about the sun is in a very 
long slender oval : whereof one of the focuses is the cen- 
tre of the sun, and the other very much beyond the 
sphere of Saturn. 

The moon moves about the earth, as the earth doth 
about the sun* So that it hath the centre of its motion 
in the earth ; as the earth hath the centre of its revolu- 
tion in the sun, about which it moves. 

The moon makes its synodical motion about the earthy 
in 29 days, 12 hours, and about 44 minutes. 

It is full moon, when, the earth being between the sun 
and the moon, we see all the enlightened part of the 
moon : new moon, when, the moon being between us 
and the sun, its enlightened part is turned from us ; and 
half moon, when the moon being in the quadratures, as 
the astronomers call it, we see but half the enlightened 
part. 

An eclipse of the moon is, when the earth, being be- 
tween the sun and the moon, hinders the light of the 
sun from falling upon, and being reflected by, the moon. 
If the light of the sun is kept off from the whole body of 
the moon, it is a total eclipse ; if from a part only, it is 
a partial one. 

An eclipse of the sun is, when the moon, being be- 
tween the sun and the earth, hinders the light of the sun 
from coming to us. If the moon hides from us the 
whole body of the sun, it is a total eclipse ; if not, a 
partial one. 

Our solar system is distant from the fixt stars 
20,000,000,000 semi-diameters of the earth; or, as 
Mr. Huygens expresses the distance, in his Cosmotheo- 
ros^ : the fixt stars are so remote from the earth, that, 

* Ckristiani Huygenii kOSMO©£aPOX, Ave de terns coele9tibu3 
^anAnque omatu, conjecture. Sec. p. m, 137, ^ 
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if a cannon-bullet should come from one of the fixt stars 
with as swift a motion as it hath when it is shot out of 
the mouth of a cannon, it would be 700,000 years in 
coming to the earth. 

This vast distance so much abates the attraction to 
those remote bodies, that its operation upon those of 
our system is not at all sensible, nor would draw away 
or hinder the return of any of our solar comets ; though 
some of them should go so far from the sun, as not to 
make the revolution about it in less than 1000 years. 

It is more suitable to the wisdom, power, and great- 
ness of God, to think that the fixt stars are all of them 
suns, with systems of inhabitable planets moving about 
them, to whose inhabitants he displays the marks of his 
goodness as well as to us ; rather than to imagine that 
those very remote bodies, so little useful to us, were, 
made only for our sake. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the Earth, considered as a Planet. 

The earth, by its revolution about the sun in 365 
days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, makes that space of time we 
call a year. 

The line, which the centre of the earth describes in 
its annual revolution about the sun, is called ecliptic. 

The annual motion of the earth about the sun, is in 
the order of the signs of the zodiac ; that is, speaking 
vulgarly, from west to east. 

Besides this annual revolution of the earth about the 
sun in the|ecliptic, the earth turns round upon its own 
axis in 24 hours. 

The turning of the earth upon its own axis every 24 
hours, whilst it moves round the sun in a year, we may 
conceive by the running of a bowl on a bowling-green ; 
in which not only the centre of the bowl hath a pro-, 
gressive motion on the green : but the bowl in its going 
orward from one part of the green to another, turns 
round about its own axis. 
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The turning of the earth on its own axis, makes the 
difference of day and night ; it being day in those parts 
of the earth which are turned towards the sun ; and night 
in those parts which are in the shade, or turned from 
the sun. 

The annual revolution of the earth in the ecliptic, is 
the cause of the different seasons, and of the several 
lengths of days and nights, in every part of the world, in 
the course of the year. 

The reason of it, is the earth's going round its own 
axis in the ecliptic, but at the same time keeping every 
where its axis equally inclined to the plane of the eclip- 
tic, and parallel to itself. For the plane of the ecliptic 
inclining to the plane of the equator, 23 degrees and an 
half, makes that the earth, moving round in the ecliptic, 
hath sometimes one of its poles, and sometimes the other 
nearer the sun. 

If the diameter of the sun be to the diameter of the 
earth, as 48 to 1, as by some it is accounted ; then the 
disk of the sun, speaking " numero rotundo," is above 
2000 times bigger than the disk of the earth ; and the 
globe of the sun is above 100,000 times bigger than the 
globe of the earth. 

The distance of the earth's orbit from the sun, is 
above 200,000 semi-diameters of the earth. 

If a cannon-buUet should come from the sun, with 
the same velocity it hath when it is shot out of the 
mouth of a cannon, it would be 25 years in coming to 
the earth. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the Air and Atmosphere. 

Wk have already considered the earth as a planet, or 
one of the great masses of matter moving about the 
sun ; we shall now consider it as it is made up of its se* 
veral parts, abstractedly from its diurnal and annual 

motions. 
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The exterior part of this our habitable work} is the 
air or atmosphere ; a lif^ht, thin fluid, or springy body» 
that encompasses the solid earth on all sides. 

The height of the atmosphere, above the surface of 
the solid earth, is not certainly known ; but that it doth 
reach but to a very small part of the distance betwixt 
the earth and the moon, may be concluded from the 
refraction of the rays coming from the sun, moon^ and 
other luminous bodies. 

Though considering that the air we are in, being near 
1000 times lighter than water ; and that the higher it 
is, the less it is compressed by the superior incumbent; 
air, and so consequently being a springy body the Uiin» 
ner it is ; and considering also that a pillar of air of any 
diameter is equal in weight to a pillar of quicksilver of 
the same diameter of between 39 and 30 inches height; 
we may infer that the top of the atmosphere is not very 
near the surface of the solid earth. 

It may be concluded, that the utmost extent of the 
atmosphere reaches upwards, from the surface of the 
solid earth that we walk on, to a good distance above 
us ; first, if we consider that a column of air of any givett 
diameter is equiponderant to a column of quicksilver 
of between 29 and 30 inches height. Now quicksilver 
being near 14 times heavier than water, if air was ea 
heavy as water^ the atmosphere would be about 14 times^ 
higher than the column of quicksilver, i* e. about 35 
feet. 

Secondly, if we consider that air is 1000 times lighter 
than water, then a pillar of air equal in weight to a j^lar 
of quicksilver of 30 inches high will be 35000 feet; 
whereby we come to know that the air or atmosphere is 
35000 feet, i. e. near seven miles high. 

Thirdly, if we consider that the air is a springy body, 
and that that, which is nearest the earth, is compressed 
by the weight of all the atmosphere that is above it, and 
rests perpendicularly upon it ; we shall find that the air 
here, near the surface of the earth, is much denser and 
thicker than it is in the upper parts. For example, iT 
upon a fleece of wool you lay another ; the under one 
will be a little compressed by the weight of that which 
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lies upon it ; and so both of them by a third, and so On; 
so that, if 10000 were piled one upon another, the under 
one would by the weight of all the rest be very much 
compressed, and all the parts of it be brought abun- 
dantly closer together, than when there was no other 
upon it ; and the next to that a little less compressed, 
the third a little less than the second, and so on till it 
came to the uppermost, which would be in its full ex- 
pansion, and not compressed at all. Just so it is in the 
air; the higher you go in it, the less it is compressed^ and 
consequently the less dense it is ; and so the upper part 
being exceedingly thinner than the lower part, which 
we breathe in (which is that that is 1000 times lighter 
than water) ; the top of the atmosphere is probably much 
higher than the distance above assigned. 

That the air near the surface of the earth will migh- 
tily expand itself, when the pressure of the incumbent 
atmosphere is taken off^ may be abundantly seen in the 
experiments made by Mr. Boyle in his pneumatic 
engine. In his *' Physico-mechanical Experiments," 
concerning the air, he declares * it probable that the 
atmosphere may be several hundred miles high ; which 
is easy to be admitted, when we consider what he proves 
in another part of the same treatise, viz. that the air 
here about the surface of the earth, when the pressure is 
taken from it, will dilate itself about 152 times. 

The atmosphere is the scene of the meteors; and 
therein is collected the matter of rain, hail, snow, thun- 
der, and lightning ; and a great many other things ob- 
servable in the air. 



* New experiments Physico-mechanical^ touching the spring of the 
w, and its effects ; (made for the most part in a new pneumatical 

6B!^gine) written by the honourable Robert Boyle^ Esq.; expe- 

nfflent xxxvi. p. 155. Oxford, 1662; in 4to. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Meteors in general. 

Besides the springy particles of pure air, the atmo- 
sphere is made up of several steams or minute particles 
of several sorts, rising from the earth and the waters, 
and floating in the air, which is a fluid body, and 
though much finer and thinner, may be considered in 
respect of its fluidity to be like water, and so capable, 
like other liquors, of having heterogeneous particles 
floating in it. 

The most remarkable of them are, first, the particles 
of water raised into the atmosphere, chiefly by the heat 
of the sun, out of the sea and other waters, and the sur- 
face of the earth; from whence it falls in dew, rain, bail, 
and snow. 

Out of the vapours rising from moisture, the clouds 
are principally made. 

Clouds do not consist wholly of watery parts ; for, 
besides the aqueous vapours that are raised into the air, 
there are also sulphureous and saline particles that are 
raised up, and in the clouds mixed with the aqueous 
particles, the efiects whereof are sometimes very sensi- 
ble ; as particularly in lightning and thunder, when the 
sulphureous and nitrous particles firing break out with 
that violence of light and noise, which is observable in 
thunder, and very much resembles gunpowder. 

That there are nitrous particles raised into the air is 
evident from the nourishment which rain gives to vege- 
tables more than any other water ; and also by the col- 
lection of nitre or salt-petre in heaps of earth, out of 
which it has been extracted, if they be exposed to the air,: 
so as to be kept from rain ; not to mention other efforts, 
wherein the nitrous spirit in the air shows itself. 

Clouds are the greatest and most considerable of all 
the meteors, as furnishing matter and plenty to the 
earth. They consist of very small drops of water, and 
are elevated a good distance above the surface of the 
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earth ; for a cloud is nothing but a mist flying high in 
the air, as a mist is nothing but a cloud here below. 

How vapours are raised into the air in invisible steams 
hj the heat of the sun out of the sea, and moist parts of 
the earth, is easily understood ; and there is a visible 
instance of it in ordinary distillations. But how these 
steams are collected into drops, which bring back the 
water again, is not so easy to determine. 

To those that will carefully observe, perhaps it will 
appear probable, that it is by that, which the chymists 
call precipitation ; to which it answers in all its parts. 

The air may be looked on as a clear and pellucid men- 
struum, in which the insensible particles of dissolved 
matter float up and down, without being discerned, or 
troubling the pellucidity of the air ; when on a sudden, 
as if it were by a precipitation^ they gather into the very 
small but visible misty drops that make clouds. 

This may be observed some times in a very clear sky; 
when, there not appearing any cloud, or any thing 
opake, in the whole horizon, one may see on a sudden 
clouds gather, and all the hemisphere overcast ; which 
cannot be from the rising of the new aqueous vapours 
at that time, but ifrom the precipitation of the moisture, 
that in invisible particles floated in the air, into very 
small, but very visible drops, which by a like cause 
being united into greater drops, they become too heavy 
to be sustained in the air, and so fall down in rain. 

Hail seems to be the drops of rain frozen in their 
falling. 

Snow is the small particles of water frozen before 
they unite into drops. 

The regular figures, which branch out in flakes a( 
snow, seem to show that there are some partides of salt 
mixed with the water, which makes them unite in cer- 
tain angles. 

The rainbow is reckoned one of the most remarkable 
meteors, though really it be no meteor at all ; but the 
reflection of the sun-beams from the smallest dn^ of a 
doud or mist, which are placed in a certain angle made 
by the fx^ncurrenoe of two lines, one drawn from the 
sjiith ^snd the other from the eye to these little drops in 
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the cloud, which reflect the sun^beams; so that two 
people, looking upon a rainbow at the same tirne^ do 
not see exactly the same rainbow. 



CHAP. VII. 
Of Springs, Rivers, and the Sea. 

Part of the water that falls down from the clouds, 
runs away upon the surface of the earth into chan- 
nels, which convey it to the sea ; and part of it is im* 
bibed in the spungy shell of the earth, from whence 
sinking lower by degrees, it falls down into subterranean 
channels, and so under ground passes into the sea ; or 
else, meeting with beds of rock or clay, it is hindred 
from sinking lower, and so breaks out in springs, which 
are most commonly in the sides, or at the bottom of 
hilly ground. 

Springs make little rivulets; those united make 
brooks ; and those coming tc^ether make rivers, which 
empty themselves into the sea. 

The sea is a great collection of waters in the deep 
valleys of the earth. If the earth were all plain, and 
had not those deep hollows, the earth would be all 
covered with water ; because .the water being lighter 
than the earth, would be above the earth, as the air is 
above the water. 

The most remarkable thing in the sea is that motion 
of the water called tides. It is a rising and falling of the 
water of the sea. The cause of this is the attraction of 
the moon, whereby the part of the water in the great 
ocean, which is nearest the moon, being most strongly 
attracted, is raised higher than the rest ; and the part 
opposite to it on the contrary side, being least attracted, 
is also higher than the rest. And these two opposite 
rises of the surface of the water in the great ocean, fol- 
lowing the motion of the moon from east to west, and 
striking against the large coasts of the continents that 
lie in its way ; from thence rebounds back again, and 
so makes floods and ebbs in narrow seas, mid rivers 
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remote from the great ocean. Herein we also see the 
reason of the times of the tides, and why they so con- 
stantly follow the course of the moon. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of several Sorts of Earth, Stones, Metals, Minerals, 

and other Fossils. 

This solid globe we live upon is called the earth, 
though it contains in it a great variety of bodies, 
several whereof are not properly earth ; which word, 
taken in a more limited sense, signifies such parts of this 
globe as are capable, being exposed to the air, to give 
rooting and nourishment to plants, so that they may 
stand and grow in it. With such earth as this, the 
greatest part of the surface of this globe is covered ; and 
it is as it were the store-house, from whence all the liv- 
ing creatures of our world have originally their pro- 
visions ; for from thence all the plants have their suste- 
nance, and some few animals, and from these all the 
other animals. 

Of earth, taken in this sense, there are several sorts, 
V. g. common mould, or garden earth, clay of several 
kinds, sandy soils. 

Besides these, there is medicinal earth ; as that whidi 
is called terra lemnia, bolus armena, and divers others. 

After the several earths, we may consider the parts of 
the surface of this globe, which is barren ; and such, for 
the most, are sand, gravel, chalk, and rocks, which pro* 
duce nothing, where they have no earth mixt amongst 
them. Barren sands are of divers kinds, and consist of 
several little irregular stones without any earth ; and of 
such there are great deserts to be seen in several parts 
of the world. 

Besides these, which are most remarkable on the sur* 
face of the earth; there are found deeper, in this globe, 
many other bodies, which, because we discover by cUg- 
ging into the bowels of the earth, are called by one 
common name, fossils ; under which are comprehended 
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metals^ minerals or half metals, stones of divers kinds, 
and sundry bodies that have the texture between earth 
and stone. 

To begin with those fossils which come nearest the 
earth ; under this head we may reckon the several sorts 
of oker, chalk, that which they call black-lead, and other 
bodies of this kind, which are harder than earth, but 
have not the consistency and hardness of perfect stone. 

Next to these may be considered stones of all sorts ; 
whereof there is almost an infinite variety. Some of 
the most remarkable, either for beauty or use, are these : 
marble of all kinds, porphyry, granate, free-stone, &c. 
flints, agates, cornelians, pebbles, under which kind 
come the precious stones, which are but pebbles of an 
excessive hardness, and when they are cut and polished, 
they have an extraordinary lustre. The most noted and 
esteemed are, diamonds, rubies, amethysts, emeralds, 
topazes, opals. 

Besides these, we must not omit those which, though 
of not so much beauty, yet are of greater use, viz. load- 
stones, whetstones of all kinds, limestones, callamine, or 
lapis calaminaris ; and abundance of others. 

Besides these, there are found in the earth several sorts 
of salts, as eating or common salt, vitiiol, sal gemma, 
and others. 

The minerals, or semi-metals, that are dug out of the 
bowels of the earth, are antimony, cinnabar, zink, &c. 
to which may be added brimstone. 

But the bodies of most use, that are sought for out of 
the depths of the earth, are the metals ; which are dis- 
tinguished from other bodies by their weight, fusibility, 
and malleableness ; of which there are these soits, gold, 
silver, copper, tin, lead, and, the most valuable of them 
all, iron ; to which one may join that anomalous body 
quicksilver, or mercury. 

He that desires to be more particularly informed con- 
cerning the qualities and properties of these subterra- 
neous bodies, may consult natural historians and chy- 
mists. 

What lies deeper towards the centre of the earth we 
know not, but a very little beneath the surface of this 
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globe, and whatever we fetch from under ground, is only 
what is lodged in the shell of the earth. 

All stones^ metals, and minerals, are real vegetables; 
.that is, grow organically from proper seeds, as well as 
planti^. 

CHAP. IX, 

Of Vegetables, or Plants. 

Next to the earth itself, we may consider those that 
are maintained on its surface ; which, though they are 
fastened to it, yet are very distinct fron^i it ; and those are 
the whole tribe of vegetables or plants. These may be 
divided into three sorts, herbs, shrubs, and trees. 

Herbs are those plants whose stalks are soft, and have 
nothing woody in them, as grass, sowthistle, and hem- 
lock. Shrubs and trees have all wood in them ; but 
with this difference, that shrubs grow not to the height 
of trees, and usually spread into branches near the sur- 
face of the earthy whereas trees generally shoot up in 
one great stem or body, and then, at a good distance 
from the earth, spread into branches; thus gooseberries, 
and currants, are shrubs ; oaks, and cherries, are trees. 

In plants, the most considerable parts are these, the 
root, the stalk, the leaves, the flower, and the seed. 
There are very few of them that have not all these parts, 
though some thei'e are that have no stalk ; others that 
have no leaves; and others that have no flowers. But 
without seed or root I think there are none» 

In vegetables, there are two things chiefly to be goq- 
aidered, their nourishment and propagation. 

Their nourishment is thus : the small and tender 
fibres of the roots^ being spread under ground, imbibe, 
from the moist earth, juice fit for their nourishment ; 
this is conveyed by the stalk up into the branches, and 
leaves, through little, and, in some plants, imperceptible 
tubes, and from thence, by the bark, returns again 
to the root ; so that there is in vegetables, as weU ^as 
animals, a circulation of the vit«| liquw*. By w^ 
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impulse it is movedi is somewhat hard to discover. I^ 
seems to be from the difference of day and night, and 
other changes in the heat of the air ; for the heat dilat- 
ing, and the cold contracting those little tubes, suppose 
ing there be valves in them, it is easy to be conceived 
how the circulation is performed in plants, where it is not 
required to be so rapid and quick as in animals. 

Nature has provided for the propagation of the species 
of plants several ways. The first and general is by seed. 
Besides this, some plants are raised from any part of th^ 
root set in the ground ; others by new roots that are pro- 
pagated from the old one, as in tulips ; others by offsets ; 
and in others, the branches set in the ground will take 
root and grow ; and last of all, grafting and inoculation, 
in certain sorts, are known ways of propagation. AU 
these ways of increasing plants make one good part qf 
the skill of gardening ; and from the books of gardeners 
may be best learnt. 



CHAP. X. 

0/ Animals. 

There is another sort of creatures belonging to 
this our earth, rather as inhabitants than parts of it. 
They differ in this from plants, that they are not fixed 
to any one place, but have a freedom of motion up and 
down, and, besides, have sense to guide them in their 
motions. 

Man and brute, divide all the animals of this our 
globe. 

Brutes may be considered as either aerial, terrestrial^ 
aquatic, or amphibious. I call those aerial, which have 
wings, wherewith they can support themselves in the 
air. Terrestrial, are those, whose only place of rest is 
upon the earth. Aquatic, are those, whose constant 
abode is upon the water. Those are called amphibious, 
which live freely in the air upon the earth, and yet ^re 
observed to live long upon the water, as if they were 
natural inhabitants of that element ; though it li^ wqrt^ 
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the examination to know, whether any of those creatures 
that live at their ease, and by choice, a good while or at 
any time upon the earth, can live a long time together 
perfectly under water. 

Aerial animals may be subdivided into birds, and flies. 

Fishes, which are the chief part of aquatic animals, 
may be divided into shell-fishes, scaly fishes, and those 
that have neither apparent scales nor shells. 

And the terrestrial animals may be divided into qua- 
drupeds or beasts, reptiles, which have many feet, and 
serpents, which have no feet at all. 

Insects, which in their several changes belong to 
several of the before-mentioned divisions, may be consi- 
dered together as one great tribe of animals. They are 
called insects, from a separation in the middle of their 
bodies, whereby they are, as it were, cut into two parts, 
which are joined together by a small ligature ; as we see 
in wasps, common flies, and the like. 

Besides all these, there are some animals that are not 
perfectly of these kinds, but placed, as it were, in the 
middle betwixt two of them, by something of both ; as 
bats, which have something of beasts and birds in them. 

Some reptiles of the earth, and some of aquatics, want 
one or more of the senses, which are in perfecter ani- 
mals ; as worms, oysters, cockles, &c. 

Animals are nourished by food, taken in at the moutli, 
digested in the stomach, and thence by fit vessels distri- 
buted over the whole body, as is described in books of 
anatomy. 

The greatest part of animals have five senses, viz. see- 
ing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. These, and 
the way of nourishment of animals, we shall moi-e par- 
ticularly consider ; because they are common to man 
with beasts. 

The way of nourishment of animals, particularly of 
man, is by food taken in at the mouth, which being 
chewed there, is broken and mixed with the saliva, and 
thereby prepared for an easier and better digestion in 
the stomach. 

When the stomach has performed its c^ce upon the 
food, it protrudes it into the guts, by whose peristaltic 
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motion it is gently conveyed along through the guts, and> 
as it passes, the chyle, which is the nutritive part, is se- 
parated from the excrementitious, by the lacteal veins ; 
and from thence conveyed into the blood, with which it 
circulates till itself be concocted into blood. The blood, 
being by the vena cava brought into the right ventricle 
of the heart, by the contraction of that muscle, is driven 
through the arteria pulmonaris into the lungs ; where 
the constantly inspired air mixing with it, enlivens it } 
and from thence being conveyed by the vena pulmonaris 
into the left ventricle of the heart, the ton traction of the 
heart forces it out, and, by the arteries, distributes it into 
all parts of the body ; from whence it returns by the 
veins into the right ventricle of the heart, to take the 
same course again. This is called the circulation of the 
blood ; by which life and heat are communicated to every 
part of the body. 

In the circulation of the blood, a good part of it goed 
up into the head ; and by the brains are separated from 
it, or made out of it, the animal spirits ; which, by the 
nerves, impart sense and motion to all pdrts of the body. 

The instruments of motion are the muscles ; the fibred 
whereof contracting themselves, move the several parts 
of the body. 

This contraction of the muscles is, in some of them> 
by the direction of the mind, and in some of them with- 
out it ; which is the difference between voluntary and 
involuntary motions^ in the body. 



CHAP. XL 

Of the Five Senses. 

OF SEEING. 

The organ of seeing is the eye ; consisting of 
variety of parts wonderfully contrived, for the admit* 
ting and refracting the rays of light; so that those 
that come from the same point of the object, and fall 
upon different pa^ts of the pupil, are brought to meet 
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pg^ii) 9t the bottom of the eye, wl^ereby the whc^e Qbb 
j§pt |s p^inte4 on the retina that is spread there. 

Xhat which iipmediately affects the sig)it,. an4 PF9? 
dupes in MS that sensation which we caU seeing, is light, 

Light ipay he considered either^ first, as it F£)diates 
fpqm luminous bodies directly to pur eyes ; and thi|s 
we see luipinous bodies themselves, as the sun, pr a 
flame^ &c. ; or secondly, as it is reflected froni ptlfpv 
bodies ; and thus we see a man, or a picture, by the rays 
of light reflected from them to our eyes. 

Bodies, in respect of light, may be divided into three 
sorts ; ^rst, those that emit rays of light, as the sun and 
gi^t starp ; secondly^ those that transmit tlie rays of light, 
as the air ; thirdly, those that reflect the rays of light, 
as iron, earth, &^c, The first are called luiqinousj ti^ 
second pellucid ; and the third op^)ie. 

The rays of light themselves are npt seen ; but hy 
tbpm the bodies, from which they originally come ; as 
the sfun, or a fixt star ; or ^he bodies, frofn whicl| thgy 
Ifire reflected ; as a horse, or ^ tulip. \Vhen the mpop 
shines, we ^Q not see the rays wl^ich come frpift the sui) 
to th^ nipon, but by them wp see the mppui froqf^ wl^ence 
thpy qrp reflpcted. 

If the eye be placed in the medium, thrpugh which 
thP i^ys pQssf to it, the medium is not $epn ^t. all ; for 
instance, we do not see the ^ir through which the rays 
come to our eyes. But; if a pelliicid body» thrbiigh 
which the light comes, be at a, dlsta,nce ffom qvff eyp, 
we see that body, as well as the bodies, from whence 
the rays come that pass through them to come to our 
eyes. For instance, we dp not pnly see bodies through 
a pair of spectacles, but we see the glass itself. The 
reason whereof is, that pellucid bqdieii being bodies, the 
surfaces of which reflect some rays of light from their 
solid parts ; these surfaces, place4 at a convenient dis- 
tance from the eye, may be seen by those reflected rays; 
as, at thp ^me time, other bodies beyond those p^qdd 
qnes may he seen by the transmitted rays. 

Opake bodies are of two sorts, specql^rs or pqit sngn 
cvi^v, SpecMl^r bodiesf, or ipirrours, are sqch qpfilte b»? 
4m^ wHosp surfacef »re polished ; whf If by thf y, wf^ 



ing the rays in the same order as they come from other 
bodies, show us their images. 

The rays that are |*@j9^pte4 froRi opake bodies, always 
bring with them to the eye the idea of colour ; and this 
qqIpup is nothing else, in the bodies, but a dispoM^^^i^ 
ta reflect to thp eye more CQpjjously one sort qf rays than 
another. For p^rticul^r i^ys are originally en(]iowfl4 
with particular colours ; some are re(}| pthers blvie, others 
yellow, and others greeq, ijo. 

Every r^y of light, Qs it comesf frqn^ the aiunj seeing ^ 
bundle of aU these several soi^t3 of r^ys; ; and £t§ sq^ne of 
them ^re more reftangible than others j tbftt is, j^re jBQpg 
turned out of their course, in pfts^ng fponp^ one fpedinni 
$Q another ; it follows, tba^ ^fter supb r^fraption tbey 
will be separated, ^nd thefr distinct colour qhserFeidt 
Of these, the most i?efVftngible i^re violet, ftod the l?ast 
red I and the intermediate ones, in order, ^fe indigo, 
bine, green, yellow, and grange. This sep^rfttifln is 
very entertaining, and will be nbserved with pleasnre in 
holding a prism in the be^m§ pf the siin. 

As all these rays differ in refrangibili^y, so they do in 
reflexibility ; that is, in the property of being more 
easily reflected from certain bodies, than from others ; 
and hence arise, as hath been saidt aU the cplpnrs of 
bn4ies ; which are, in a manneri infinites as an infinite 
number of compositions and proportions, of th^ £u*iginal 
colour^ may be imagined. 

The whiteness of the sun's light is compounded of all 
the original colours, mixed in ^ dqe proportion. 

Whiteness, in bodies, is but a disposition to reflect all 
qolouFs ^f light, nearly in the prppprtion they are mi^^ed 
in th^ original rays ; as, on the contrary, blacHne^s is; 
only a disiposition to absorb or stifle, wi^hput reflection^, 
mp$t of the rays of every sort that fall on the bodies, 

I^ight is successively prqpagated with an almost, in-* 
conceivable swiftness ; for it comes from the snn, to this 
QVirearth) in about seven or eight minutes pftime^ which 
distance is about 80,000,QOO English miles. 

Besides colour, we are supposed tp see figure, bnt* in 
truth, that which we perceive when we see figure, as 
perceivable by sight, is nothing but the termination pf 
colour. 2 F 2 
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OF HEARING. 

Next to seeing, hearing is the most extensive of our 
senses. The ear is the organ of hearing, whose curious 
structure is to be learnt from anatomy. 

That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is 
called sound ; though, in truth, till it come to reach and 
effect the perceptive part, it be nothing but motion. 

The motion, which produces in us the perception of 
sound, is a vibration of the air^ caused by an exceeding 
short, but quick, tremulous motion of the body, from 
which it is propagated ; and therefore we consider and 
denominate them as bodies sounding. 

That sound is the effect of such a short, brisk, vibrat-* 
ing motion of bodies, from which it is propagated, niay 
be known from what is observed and felt in the strings 
of instruments, and the trembling of bells, as long as 
we perceive any sound come from them ; for as soon as 
that vibration is stopt, or ceases in them, the perception 
ceases also. 

The propagation of sound is very quick, but not 
approaching that of light. Sounds move about 1140 
English feet in a second of time ; and in seven or eight 
minutes of time, they move about one hundred EngUdi 
miles. 

OF SMELLING. 

Smelling is another sense, that seems to be wrought 
on by bodies at a distance ; though that which imme- 
diately affects the organ, and produces in us the sensa- 
tion of any smeU, are effluvia, or invisible particles, that 
coming from bodies at a distance, immediately affect 
the olfactory nerves. 

Smelling bodies seem perpetually to send forth efflu- 
via, or steams, without sensibly wasting at all. Thus 
a grain of musk will send forth odoriferous particles for 
scores of years together, without its being spent; wliereby 
one would conclude that these particles are very small ; 
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und yet it is plain, that they are much grosser than the 
rays of light, which have a free passage through glass ; 
and grosser also than the magnetic ef&uvia, which pass 
freely through all bodies, when those that produce smell 
will not pass through the thin membranes of a bladder, 
and many of them scarce ordinary white paper. 

There is a great variety of smells, though we have 
but a few names for them ; sweet, stinking, sour, rank, 
and musty, are almost all the denominations we have 
for odoui*s ; though the smell of a violet, and of musk, 
both called sweet, are as distinct as any two smells what- 
3oever. 

OF TASTE. 

Taste is the next sense to be considered. 

The organ of taste is the tongue and palate. 

Bodies that emit light, sounds, and smells, are seen, 
heard, and smelt at a distance ; but bodies are not tasted, 
but by immediate application to the organ ; for till our 
meat touch our tongues, or palates, we taste it not, how 
near soever it be. 

It may be observed of tastes, that though there be a 
great variety of them, yet, as in smells, they have only 
some few general names ; as sweet, bitter, sour, harsh, 
rank, and some few others. 



OF TOUCH. 

The fifth and last of our senses is touch ; a sense 
spread over the whole body, though it be most eminent-^ 
ly placed in the ends of the fingers. 

By this sense the tangible qualities of bodies are dis-^ 
cerned ; as hard, soft, smooth, rough, dry, wet, clammy, 
and the like.. 

But the most considerable of the qualities, that are 
perceived by this sense, are heat and cold. 

The due temperament of those two opposite qualities^ 
is the great instrument of nature, that she makes use of 
in most, if not all, her productions. 
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Heflt ii k V^ry brisk 6gitbtion o^ the itisetiiiible pftrti 
bf the otyect^ whidh ph)diices iti Us that sendatldi), firom 
whence We detiomiilate the object hot ; so t?hat in dtif 
sensation is heat, tn the object is iiothiilg but tnotibn. 
This appears by the way whereby heat is produced ; fdt 
we see that the rubbing of a brass nail upon a board will 
make it very hot, and the axle-trees of carts and coaches 
are ofteil hot^ and sometimes to a degree, that it sets 
them on fire, by the rubbing of the nave of the wheel 
upon it. 

On the othet side, the utmost degree of Cold is the 
cessation of that motion of the insensible particles, lirhich 
to our touch is heat. 

Bodies are denominated hot arid cold in proportion to 
the present temperament of that part of our body to 
which they are applied ; so that feels hot to orte^ Which 
seems cold to another ; nay, the same body, felt hf the 
two haiids of the same man, may at the same time ap- 
pear hot to the one, and cold to the Other : becausie the 
motion of the insensible particles of It may be ttidre brisk 
than that of the particles of the other. 

Besides the objects before- mentioned^ which afe J)6- 
culiar to each of our senses, as light, and colour bf the 
sight ; sound of hearing ♦ odours of smelling ; savour^ 
of tasting ; and tangible qualities of the touch ; there 
are two others that are common to all the senses ; AnA 
those are pleasure and pain, which they may receive by 
and with their peculiar objects. Thus, too much light 
offends the eye ; some sounds delight, and others grate 
the ear ; heat in a certain degree is very pleasant, which 
may be augmented to the greatest torment \ and so the 
rest. 

These five. senses are Common to beasts with bien i 
nay, in some of them^ dome bi^tes ^xc^ed indnkiiid. 
But men are endowed with other faculties^ Which fti* 
excel any thing that is to be found in the othe)' animahi 
in this our gldbe^ 

Memory also bfutea itifty be mippdsed td hStvffi tM WtA 
M ttien« 
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CHAP. X1I» 
Of the UndeHtnndifig of Mm. 

Th£ utldei^tendiiig o^ ni&n does to siifpa^s tlidt of 
bl'Utes, that some are bf dpittioii bfutes at^ ttiete ttia- 
chines, Without atiy ttiahder df petefeptlbti at ^IL BUt 
letting thii opinion ^lone, as ill-^roUnded, We will |)M- 
ceed td the cotlsideratioh of hunian undetstandiilg, and 
the distihct operationis theiredf. 

The lowest degree of it cotisists in periJ^ptidn, Vhidh 
we h&re befbi*e iti part taken notiee bf, ih our discdutsfe 
bf the senses. Cbtieerning which it may be cdnvenklit 
farther to observe, that, to conceive a right hbtibii bf 
perception, l^ne inust bonsider the distinct objects bf it* 
Whibh are simple ideas; Vi g. such as are those sigflifiett 
by these words, scarlet, bliie, sWeet, bitter, hfeat, cold, 
&c. from the other objects of btir setlse^ ; to which W6 
may ddd the internal bperatiobi^ of our rtiitids, i!& the 
Dbjects bf our own reflectiofa, such as are thiflkin|f, will- 
ing, &c. * 

Out of these siirtple ideas are made, by puttlfigf them 

together, several compounded or cotftplek ided^; a§ 
those signified by the Words pebble, marygbld, hbrSd, 

The next thing the understatldlng doth iti lt& progfted^ 
tb knoWledg;e, is tb abstract its ideas, by Whieh dbstrab- 
tiob they Jtre tnade general. 

A general ide^ is an idea iti the mibd^ bbfifeidered 
there as separated fl om time and plaee ; and sb bapabk 
td represent atiy particular beibg that is cbfiform^ble to 
lt» Ktiowledge, Which is the highest degree bf the spg- 
dilative faculties, Consists iti the pbiteptibiti 6f the tfUtlt, 
of affirmative, or negative, propofeitiofiS. 

This perbeption xi either imttiediate, or ttiediate. Im-^ 
mediate perbeption of the Agreement, er disagfej^rfienf^^ 
of two ideas, is when, by compai^flg theift tbgethef m 
our minds, we see, or, as it were, behold, their agree- 
ment, or disagreement. This therefore is called intui- 
tive knowledge. Thus we see that red is not green ; 
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that the whole is bigger than a part ; and that two and 
two are equal to four. 

The truth of these, and the like propositions, we know 
by a bare simple intuition of the ideas themselves, with- 
out any more ado ; and such propositions are called self- 
evident. 

The mediate perception of the agreement, or dis- 
agreement, of two ideas, is when, by the intervention of 
one or more other ideas, their agreement, or disagree- 
ment, is shown. This is called demonstration, or ra- 
tional knowledge. For instance : The inequality of the 
breadth of two windows, or two rivers, or any two bodies 
that cannot be put together, may be known by the in- 
tervention of the same measure, applied to them both ; 
and so it is in our general ideas, whose agreement or 
disagreement may be often shown by the intervention 
of some other ideas, so as to produce demonstrative 
knowledge; where the ideas in question cannot be 
brought together, and immediately compared, so as to 
produce intuitive knowledge. 

The understanding doth not know only certain truth ; 
but also judges of probability, which consists in the like- 
ly agreement, or disagreement, of ideas. 

The assenting to any proposition as probable is called 
ppinion or belief. 

We have hitherto considered the great and visible 
parts of the universe, and those great masses of matter, 
the stars, planets, and particularly this our earth, toge- 
ther with the inanimate parts, and animate inhabitants 
of it ; it may be now fit to consider what these sensible 
bodies are made of, and that is of unconceivably small 
bodies, or atoms, out of whose various combinations 
bigger moleculae are made : and so, by a greater and 
greater composition, bigger bodies ; and out of these the 
whole material world is constituted. 

By the figure, bulk, texture, and motion, of these 
small and insensible corpuscles, all the phsenomena of 
bodies may be explained. 
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Epistola.] a letter from Mr. Locke to Mr. 
2. Toignard, containing a new and easy me- 
thod of a common-place-book, to which 
an index of two pages is sufficient. 

At length, sir, in obedience to you, I publish 
my " method of a common-place-book.'* I 
am ashamed that I deferred so long complying 
with your request ; but I esteemed it so mean a 
thing, as not to deserve publishing, in an age so 
full of useful inventions, as ours is. You may 
remember, that I freely communicated it to you, 
and several others, to whom I imagined it would 
not be unacceptable : so that it was not to re- 
serve the sole use of it to myself, that I declined 
publishing it. But the regard I had to the public 
discouraged me from presenting it with such 
a trifle. Yet my obligations to you, and the 
friendship between us, compel me now to follow 
your advice. Your last letter has perfectly de- 
termined me to it, and I am convinced that I 
ought not to delay publishing it, when you tell 
me, that an experience of several years has 
showed its usefulness, and several of your friends, 
to whom you have communicated it. There is no 
need I should tell you, how useful it has been to 
me, after five and twenty years experience, as I 
told you, eight years since, when I had the ho- 
nour to wait on you at Paris, and when I might 
have been instructed by your learned and agree- 
able discourse. What I .aim at now, by this 
letter, is to testify publicly the esteem and re- 
spect I have for you, and to convince you how 
much I am, sir, your, &c. 

Before I enter on my subject^ it is fit to ac- 
quaint the reader^ that this tract is disposed in 
the same manner that the common-place-book 
ought to be disposed. It will be understood by 
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3. reading what follows, what is the meaning of the 
Latin titles on the top of the backside of each 
leaf, and at the bottom [a little below the top] 
of this page. 
EfiiONiTiE.] In eorum evangelio, quod secundum 
Hebraeos dicebatqr, historia quae habetur Matth. 
xix. 16. et alia quaedam, erat interpolata in hunc 
modum: ^^ Dixit ad eum alter divitum, magister, 
quid bonum faciens vivam ? Dixit ei Domi- 
nus, legem & prophetas, fac. Respondit ad 
eum, feci. Dixit ei : vade, vende omnia qua? 
" possides^ & divide pauperibus, & veni, se- 
quere me. Ccepit autem dives scalpere caput 
suum, & non placuit ei. Et dixit ad eum 
Dominus : quomodo dicis, legem feci & pro- 
phetas? cvim scriptum sit in lege, diliges 
" proximum tuum sicut teipsum : & ecce multi 
** fratres tui filii Abrahae amicti sunt stercore, 
morientes prae fame, A domus tua plena est 
bonis multis, & non egreditur omnino aliquid 
" ex ea ad eos. Et conversus, dixit Simoni, dis- 
" cipulo suo, sedenti apud se: Simon fili Johan- 
" nae, facilius est camelum intrare per foramen 
" acus, quam divitem in regnum coelorum." Ni- 
" mirum haec ideo immutavit Ebion, quia Chris- 
tum nee Dei filium, nee vopoOirvji^ sed nudum in- 
terpretem legis per Mosem datae agnoscebat. 
In the Gospel of the Ebionites, which they 
called the Gtospel according to the Hebrews, the 
story, that is in the xixth of St. Matth. and in 
the l6th and following verses, was changed after 
this manner: ** One of the rich men said to him : 
" Master, what shall I do that I may have life ? 
" Jesus said to him : Obey the law and the pro- 
** phets. He answered, I have done so. Jesus 
said unto him. Go, sell what thou hast^ divide 
it among the poor, and then come and follow 
me. Upon which the rich man began to 
** scratch his head, and to dislike the advice of 
'^ Jesus t and the Lord said unto him. How can 
'^ you say * you have dope as the law and the pro- 
V. 10, 
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A9Vt:»SA»ipEUM Methodus.] I t^e a paper book 
4. of what size J plea^f I divide tb^ two first 
pages that face oqe another by parallel lines into 
five and twenty equal partsi, every fifth line 
blaci^, the other red. { then cut ^hen) perpen- 
dicqla^ly by other lines that I draw from the top 
^ the bottoni of the page, as ypu noav s^e in the 
table prefixed. I put about the middle of each 
five spaces one of the twepty letters I design to 
piake use of, and, a little forward ix\ each space, 
the five vowels, one below another, ip their na- 
tural order, This is the inflei^ tp thP whole vo« 
lume, how big soever it may be. 

The iqdex beipg made aft^^* this manner, I 
leave a margin in all the other pages of the book, 
of about the largeness of an inch, in a volume, in 
folio, or a little Jarger ; and^ in a less volume, 
smaller in proportion. 

If I would put any thing iq my Common- 
Flace-Book, I find out a head to which I may 
refer it. Each h^Ad ought to be soine important 
§nd essential word to the mattp^ in hnnd, and in 
(bat WQvd regard is to be h^d tp the first letter, 
gpd the vowel that fpllpws it i for nppn these two 
letters depends §11 the use of thd index. 

I omit three letters of the alphabet as of no 
use tp n[ie, vi2f K^. Y. W. wbioh ^^ supplied by 
Cf I. U. that are equivalent tp then). J put the 
letter Q. that is alwayn fpUpH^^ with an u. in 
the fifth space of 25, By throwing Q, l^st in my 
iifdei(, I preserve (he regularity of my index, 
9Ud diipi^lsh not; iq the teast its gs^tent ; for it 
seldom happens that th^rp is a(i\y h^ad begins 
with 2. u. I have fpund none in the five 
and twenty years I have used this method. If 
nevertheless it \ie nec^ssaryi nothing binders but 
that ope piay fnakP a referpuee after Q. u. pro- 
vided it be dppe with any kind, pf distinction ; 
bqt fpr q^pre q^actn^$ui a placQ va^J be assigned 
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^, For Q. % belQW tlie in^esf, ^8 I h^Ye fopjp^efly 
done. Whei^ I me^t wHh ^^y tbingt thf^jt I 
think fit to put into my connmon-place-boo^, I 
first find ^ proper bead. Sqpppse, for example, 
that the head be 51*»istpla, I look into the 
indeif for th? first letter aqci the fpUowii^f vowel, 
which in th^s in^tapce are Et \. if in the space 
marked Ip}, if there is aiiy puinber th^t directs 
me to the p^ge d^sigped for wqx^s th^t begin 
with an E. an4 whose f|r§t vq^vel, a^er t\\e initial 
letter, is I; I must thep write iinder the word 
Ppistol^, in tb^t page, what | h^ve to remark. 
I write the h^s^ in lar^fe letters, and begin 
a littl^ way out intp the niargiq, ^nd I conti- 
n^^ on the \\np, in waiting w^at I \\^ve to say. 
I observe constantly this rviJe, that only the 
head appears in tfee margin, pnd that ft be con- 
tiniiecl 01) without ever dpybling the ]\ne in the 
pfiargin, by which i^eans t^e b^^ds will be obvi- 
ous at first sight, 

Jf I fin4 Ao niiinb^r \^ the index^ ip the space 
E. i. I look intP wy book for the fiys^ backside 
pf f|. te^f that is upt writtep ip, whipb, ip a book 
where tb^re is yet potliipg hut tb^ ipdex, must 
be p. 2. I writ© tbpn, \n nfiy index Rfter E. i. 
tbe ppipber 9,. §nd tb^ b?ad Epfstolf^ ^t the top 
of tb^ niargip of the peGqp4 P^g?s 9Jnd all that I 
ppt under that h^ft^^ i^ ^bg s^ipe pi^ggi as you 
see I hfive d^n^ in th^ sepppfl pfigp of this 
ipettbo^s Ei*pm tb|^ ti^e tbe gl^s E. i. is 
wbpUy in ppssf ssiop of tbp sepop4 W^d third 

Tbey ^re to b? ?inploye4 only pn wfH'ds that 
begin wH^ ^n ^, and wbpsfs p^^rgst vowel 
|s ^H J, as Eblpnit^ (sf e tbe tbird page) 
j;pifiieopus, iEJcbipus, :^ictuip, jgfficapia, &c. 
The refison, wby J begip always ^t the top of the 
bwksjde of 9, liepf| an4 assign tP Ppo class two 
pages, tbat fi^pe ppe ^nptbisr* ratbpr thsP an en- 
tire le^f, is, bpqaus^ tb^ he^d^ of tbo q]9^ appear 

.. .• ^ y, .. 
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Adversariorum MEtHODus,] all at once, without the 
V. trouble of turning over a leaf. 



6. 



Every time that I would write a new head, I 
look first in my index for the characteristic let- 
ters of the words, and I see, by the number that 
follows, what the page is that is assigned tq the 
class of that head. If there is no number, I must 
look for the fii*st backside of a page that is blank. 
I then set down the number in the index, and 
design that page, with that of the right side of 
the following leaf, to this new class. Let it be, 
for example, the word Adversaria ; if I see no 
number in the space A. e. I seek for the first 
backside of a leaf, which being at p. 4. I set 
down in the space A. e. the number 4. and in 
the fourth page the head Adversaria, with all 
that I write under it, as I have already informed 
you. From this time the fourth page with the 
fifth that follows is reserved for the class A, e. 
that is to say, for the heads that begin with an 
A, and whose next vowel is an E ; as for in- 
stance, Aer, Aera, Agesilaus, Acheron, &c. 

When the two pages designed for one class 
are full, I look forwards for the next backside of 
a leaf, that is blank. If it be that which im- 
mediately follows, I write, at the bottom of the 
margin, in' the page that I have filled, the letter 
V, that lA to say, Verte, turn over ; as likewise 
the same at the top of the next page. If the 
pages, that immediately follow^ are already filled 
by other classes, I write at the bottom of the 
page last filled, V, and the number of the next 
empty backside of a page. At the beginning 
of that page I write down the head, tmder whidi 
I go on, with what I had to put in my common- 
place-book, as if it had been in the same page. 
At the top of this new backside of a leaf, I set 
down the number of the page I filled last. By 
these numbers which refer to one another, the 
first whereof is at the bottom of one page^ and 
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7* the second ii dt the b^gititting bf dtibtha*, 6m 
joins matter th&t is sepdtated, as if there Was * 
nothing between them. For, by this reciprbcal ^ 
iTeference cff numbert, btife tnay tutti, as one leaf, 
all those that are between the two, (even as if 
they were pasted together. You have ati exam- 
ple of this in the third and tenth pages. 

Every time 1 put a number at the bottom of 
a pag6, I put it also into the index ; but when 
I put only a V, I make tto addition in the in- 
dex; the reason whereof is plain. 

If the head is- a mdnosyllable and begins with 
a vowel, that vowel is at the Same time both the 
first letter of the word, and the characteristic 
vowel. Thei'efore I write the words Ars in A a 
and Os in O 0% 

You may see by what I have said, that one is 
to begin to write each class of words, on the 
backside of a page. It may happen, upon that 
account, that the backside of all the pages may 
be full, and yet there may remain several pages 
on the right hand, which are empty. Now if 
you have a mind to fill your book, you may 
assign these right sides, which are wholly blank, 
to new classes. 

If any one imagines that these hundred classes 
are not sufficient to comprehend all sorts of 
subjects without conftision, he may follow the 
same method, and yet augment the number to 
five hundred, in adding a vowel. But having 
experienced both the one and the other method, 
I prefer the first ; and usage will convince those, 
who shall try it, how well it will serve the pur- 
pose aimed at ; especially if one has a book for 
each science, upon which one makes collections, 
or at least two for the two heads, to which one 
may refer all our knowledge, viz. moral philo- 
sophy, and natural. 

You may add a third, which may be called 
the knowledge of signs. Which relates tO the use 

y; " 
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Adveesaeiorum Methodus.] of words, and is of 
V. much more extent than mere criticism* 



8. 



As to the language, in which one ought to 
express the heads, I esteem the Latin tongue 
most commodious, provided the nominative case 
be always kept to, for fear lest in words of two 
syllables, or in monosyllables that begin with 
the vowel, the change, which happens in ob- 
lique cases, should occasion confusion. But it 
is not of much consequence what language is 
made use of, provided there be no mixture in 
the heads, of different languages. 

To take notice of a place in an author, from 
whom I quote something, I make use of this 
method: before I write any thing, I put the 
name of the author in my common-place-book, 
and under that name the title of the treatise, the 
size of the volume, the time and place of its edi- 
tion, and (what ought never to be omitted) the 
number of pages that the whole book contains. 
For example, I put into the class M. a. " Mar- 
" shami Canon Chronicus ^gyptiacus, Graecus, 
** & disquisitiones fol." London 1672, p. 626. 
This number of pages serves me for the futujre 
to mark the particular treatise of this author, 
and the edition I make use of. I have no need 
to n)ark the place, otherwise than in setting 
down the number of the page from whence I 
have drawn what I have wrote, just above the 
number of pages contained in the whole volume. 
You will see an example in Acherusia, where the 
number 259 is just above the number 626, that 
IS to say, the number of the page, where I take 
my matter, is just above the number of pages 
of the whole volume. By this means I not only 
«ave myself the trouble of writing Canon Chro- 
nicus ^gyptiacus, &c. but am able by the rule 
of three to find out the same passage in any other 
edition, by looking for the number of its pages ; 
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9« since the edition I have used, which contains 
626, gives me 259. You will not indeed always 
light on the very page you want, because of the 
breaches, that are made in different editions of 
books, and that are not always equal in propor- 
tion ; but you iare never very far from the place 
you want, and it is better to be able to find a 
passage, in turning over a few pages, than to be 
obliged to turn over a whole book to find it, as 
it happens, when the book has no index, or 
when the index is not exact. 
Acheron.] " Pratum, ficta, mortuorum habitatio, est 
" locus prope Memphin, juxta paludem, quam 
" vocant Acherusiam, &c." This is a passage out 
of D. Siculus, the sense whereof is this : the 
fields, where they feign that the dead inhabit, 
are only a place near Memphis, near a march 
called Acherusia, about which is a most delight- 
ful country, where one may behold lakes and 
forests of lotus and calamus. It is with reason, 
that Orpheus said, the dead inhabit these places, 
because there the Egyptians celebrate the great- 
est part, and the most august, of their funeral 
solemnities. They carry the dead over the Nile, 
and through the march of Acherusia, and there 
put them into subterraneous vaults. There are 
a great many other fables, among the Greeks, 
touching the state of the dead, which very well 
agree with what is at this day practised in Egypt. 
For they call the boat, in which the dead are 
transported, Baris ; and a certain piece of money 
is given to the ferry-man for a passage, who, in 
their language, is called Charon, Near this place 
is a temple of Hecate in the shades^ &c. and the 
gates of Cocytus and Lethe, shut up with bars 
of brass. There are other gates, which are called 
the gates of truth, with the statue of justice, be- 
fore them, which had no head. Marsham. f ^. 

2 G 2 
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Ebionit^.] " phets direct jrou ? since it is written in the 
V. 3. " law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; 
10. " and there are many of thy brethren, children 
*' of Abraham, who are almost naked, and who 
" are ready to die with hunger, while thy house 
" is full of good things, and yet thou givest 
" them no help nor assistance. And turning 
" himself towards Simon, his disciple, who sat 
" near him ; Simon, son of Johanna, said he, 
" it is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
" of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
*• the kingdom of heaven." Ebion changed 
this passage, because he did not believe Jesus 
Christ to be the son of God, nor a law-giver, 
but a mere interpreter of the law of Moses. 
Grotius tVbV- 
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HiERETici,] " Nostrum igitur fuit, eligere & optare 
12. " meliora, ut ad vestram correctionem auditum 
" haberemus, non in contentione & aemulatione 
*^ & persecutionibus, sed mansuet^ consolando, 
" benevolo hortando, lenitur disputando, sicut 
" scriptum est, servum autem Domini non opor- 
" tet litigare, sed mitem esse ad omnes, docibi- 
" lein, patientem, in modestia corripientem di- 
" versa sentientes. Nostrum ergo fuit velle has 
partes expetere ; Dei est volentibus & peten- 
tibus donare quod bonum est. lUi in vos 
saeviant qui nesciunt cum quo labore verum 
inveniatur, & quam difficile caveantur errores, 
'* Illi in vos saeviant, qui nesciunt quam rarum 
'' &c arduum sit carnalia phantasmata pi% mentis 
" serenitate superare. lUe in vos saeviant, qui 
nesciunt cum quantd difficultate sanetur oculus 
interioris hominis, ut possit intueri solem 

suum; Illi in vos saeviant, qui nesciunt 

quibus suspiriis & gemitibus fiat, ut ex quan- 

" tulacunque parte possit intelligi Deus. Pos- 

tremo, iUi in vos saeviant, qui nullo tali errore 

decepti sunt, quali vos deceptos vident. In 

** catholica enim ecclesiA, ut omittam sincerissi- 

'^ mam sapientiam, ad cujus cognitionem pauci 

spirituales in hac vita perveniunt, ut eam ex 

minima quidem parte, qui homines sunt, sed 

tamen sine dubitatione, cognoscant : caeterum 

quippe turbam non intelligendi vivacitas^ sed 

*^ credendi simplidtas tutissimam facit." Au- 

gustinus, Tom. vi. col. 116. fol. Basiliae 1542, 

contra Episl. Manichaei, quam vocant funda- 

menti. 

" We were of opinion, that other methods 
were to be made choice of, and that, to re- 
cover you from your errours, we ought not to 
" persecute you with injuries and invectives, or 
any ill treatment, but endeavour to procure 
your attention by soft words and exhorta- 
" tions, which would shew the tenderness we 
*^ have for you : according to that passage of 
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18. *^ holy writ, " the servant of the Lord ought 
" not to love strife and quarrels, but to be gen- 
'* tie, affable, and patient towards all mankind, 
" and to reprove with modesty those who differ 
" from him in opinion." — " Let them only treat 
you with rigour, who know not how difficult 
it is to find out the truth, and avoid errour. 
" Let those treat you with rigour, who are igno-- 
'^ rant how rare and painful a work it is calmly 
*^ to dissipate the carnal phantoms, that disturb 
even a pious mind. Let those treat you with 
rigour^ who are ignorant of the extreihe diffi^ 
culty that there is to purify the eye of .the in- 
'* ward man, to render him capable of seeing 
" the truth, which is the sun, or light of the 
" souU Let those treat you with rigour, who 
'* have never felt the sighs and groans that a soul 
must have before it can attain any knowledge 
of the divine Being. To conclude, let those 
treat you with rigour who never have been 
" seduced into errours, near a- kin to those you 
" are engaged in. I pass over in silence that 
" pure wisdom, which but a few spiritual men 
" attain to in this life; so that though they 
" know but in part, because they are mep ; yet 
nevertheless they know what they do know 
with certainty : for, in the catholic church, it 
^^ is not penetration of mind, nor profound know- 
^^ ledge, but simplicity of faith, which puts men 
" in a state of safetv. 

** Barbari quippe homines Romanae, imo po- 

^^ tius humanae eruditionis expertes, qui nihil 

omnino sciunt, nisi quod k doctoribus suis 

audiunt : quod audiunt hoc sequuntur, ac sic 

necesse est eos qui totius literaturae ac scientiae 

^* ignari, sacramentum divinae legis doctrina, 

'* magis quam lectione, cognoscunt, doctrinam 

" potius retinere, quam legem. Itaque eis tra- 

" ditio magistrorum suorum & doctrina invete- 

^^ rata, quasi lex est, qui hoc sciunt, quod do- 

V. 16. 
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CoKFEsaio Fidel] ^^ Periculoisum nobis admodum 
14. '* atque etiam miserabile est, tot nunc fides ex- 
*^ latere^ quot volunt^tea : & tot nobis doctrinas 
'^ esse, quot mores : & tot oausas Uasphemia- 
<^ rum puUulare^ quot vitia sunt : dum aut ita 
^^ fides scribuntur, ut volumus, aut, ita ut voLu- 
'* mus, intelUguntun £t cum secundum unum 
^^ Deum &: unum Dominum, & unum baptisma, 
*^ etiam fides una sit, exddimus ab ek fide, qu£ 
*^ sola est 3 & dum plures fiaqt, id esse coepe- 
^^ runt, ne uUa sit ; conscii enim nobis invicem 
^ sumus, post Nicaeni conventiis synodum, nihil 
.^^ aliud quam fidem scribL Dum in verbis 
*^ pugna est, dum de novitatibus quaestio est, 
^^ dum de ambiguis occasio est, dum de autori- 
^< bus querela est, dum de stucUis certamen est, 
" dum in consensu difflcultas est, dum alter alteri 
*^ anathema esse caepit, prope jam nen^ est 
^^ Christi, &c. Jam vero proximi anni fides, 
^^ quid jam de immutatione in se habet ? Pri- 
*^ mum, quae homousion decernit taceri : sequens 
^^ rursum, quae houmousion decernit & praedicat. 
^^ Tertium deinceps, quae ousiam simpliciter a 
^^ patribus praesumptam, per indulgentiam ex- 
^^ cusat. Postremum quartum, quie non excu- 
** sat, sed condemnat, &c. De similitudine au- 
^^ tem filii Dei ad Deum patrem, quod misera- 
^^ bills nostri temporis est fides, ne non ex toto, 
^^ sed tantum ex portlone sit similis ?' Egregii 
** scilicet arbitri coelestium sacramentorum con- 
*' quisitores, invisibiliiim mysteriorum profes- 
** sionibus de fide Dei calumniamur, annuas 
^ atque menstruas de Deo fides decemimus, 
** decretis pcenitemus, poenitentes defendimus, 
^^ defensos anathematizamus, aut in nostri all- 
^< ena aut in alienis nostra dan^namus, & mor- 
** dentes invieem, jam absumpti sumus invicem/' 
Hilarius, p. 211, in lib. ad Constantium Au- 
gustum. Basil. 1530, M. 

"^^ It is a thing equally deplorable and danger- 
^^ ous that there- are at present as piany cr^sds 
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15. '^ as there are opnions among men, as many 
^^ doctrines ns inclinations; andas many sources 
<^ of blasphemy^ as there are faults among 
^^ us ; because we make creeds arbitrarily, and 
^^ explain them as arbitrarily. And as there is 
*^ but one faith ; so there is but one only God, 
^^ one Lord, and one baptism. We renounce 
^^ this one faith, when we make sq many differ- 
<< ent creeds ; and that diversity is the reason 
^* why we have no true faith among us. We 
^^ cannot be ignorant that, since the council of 
** Nice, we have done nothing but make creeds. 
" And while we fight against words, litigate 
^^ about new questions, dispute about equivocal 
^^ terms, complain of authors, that every one 
^^ may make his own party triumph ; while we 
<« cannot agree, whUewe anathematise one an- 
** other, there is hardly one that adheres to 
'^ Jesus Christ. What change was there not in 
** the creed last year! The first council ordain- 
^^ ed a silence upon the homousion ; the second 
^^ established it^ and would have us speak ; the 
^^ third excuses the fathers of the council, and 
^* poretends they took the word ousia simply : 
^* the fourth condemns them, instead of ex- 
^^ cusing them. With respect to the likeness 
^^ of the Son of God to the Father, which is 
^^ the fkith of our deploraUe times, they 
^^ dispute whether he is like in whole, or in 
" part. These are rare folks to unravel the 
^^ secrets of heaven. Nevertheless it is for 
^< these creeds, about invisible mysteries, that 
^^ we calumniate one another, and for our 
" belief in God. We make creeds every 
** year, nay every moon we repent of what 
** we have done, we defend those that repent, 
** we anathematise those we defended. So we 
*^ condemn either the doctrine of others in our- 
" selves, or our own in that of others, and, re- 
" ciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
<^ have been the cause of each other's ruin.'' 
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H^RETici,] " centur. Haeretid ergo sunt, sed non 
y. 13. ** scientes. Denique apud nos sunt haeretici, 
16. ** apud se non sunt. Nam in tantam se catho- 
licusesse judicant,utnos ipsos titulohaereticae 
appellationis infament. Quod ergo illi nobis 
*' sunt &; hoc nos illis. Nos eos injuriam divinae 
generationi facere certi sumus^quodminorem 
patre filium dicant. Illi nos injuriosos patri 
existimant,quia a&quales esse credamus. Ve- 
ritas apud nos est; sed illi apud se esse prae- 
sumunt. Honor Dei apud nos est : sed illi 
*^ hoc arbitrantur, honorem divinitatis esse 
quod credunt. Inofficiosi sunt, sed illishoc est 
summum religionis officium. Impii sunt, 
" sed hoc putant esse veram pietatetn. Errant 
« ergo, sed bono animo errant, nop odio sed 
*^ affectu Dei, honorare se dominum atque 
" amare credentes. Quamvis non habeant rec- 
*^ tarn fidem, illi tamen hoc perfectam Dei, aes- 
^^ timant caritatem. Qualiter pro, hoc ipso 
** falsae opinionis errore in die judicii puniendi 
^^ sunt, nuUus scire potest nisi judex. Interim 
" idcircoeis,utreor,patientiamDeuscommodat, 
^^ quia videt eos, etsi non rect^ credere, affectu 
" tamen piae opinionis errare/' Salvlnus. 4-fJ-. 
This bishop speaks here of the Arian Goths 
and Vandals*: "Theyare, (says he5)Barbarians, 
" who have no tincture of the Roman polite- 
^^ ness, and who are ignorant of what is very 
^* commonly known among other men, and 
" only know what their doctors have taught 
them^ and follow what they have heard them 
say. Men so ignorant as these find them- 
" selves under a necessity of learning the mys- 
" teries of the gospel, rather by the instruc- 
^' tions that are given them, than by books.'' 
*^ The tradition of their doctors and the re- 
" ceived doctrines are the onlyrule they foUow, 
*^ because they know nothing but what they 
*^ have taught them. They are then heretics, 
^^ but they know it not* They are so in our 
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17. " account, but they believe it not ; and think 
" themselves so good catholics, that they treat 
us as heretics, judging of us as we do of them. 
We are persuaded that they believe amiss 
'' concerning the divine generation, when they 
" maintain the Son is inferior to the Father ; 
" and they imagine that we rob the Father of 
" his glory who believe them both to be equal. 
** We have the truth on our side, and they pre- 
" tend it is on theirs. We give to God his due 
" honour, and they think they honour him bet- 
" ter. They fail in their duty, but they ima- 
** gine they perform perfectly well ; and they 
*^ake true piety to consist in what we call 
impious. They are in a mistake, but with a 
great deal of sincerity ; and it is so far from 
" being an effect of their hatred, that it is a 
" mark of their love of God, since, by what they 
" do, they imagine they show the greatest re- 
spect for the Lord, and zeal for his glory. 
Therefore, though they have not true faith, 
they nevertheless look upon that which they 
have as a perfect love of God. It belongs 
** only to thejudgeof the universe to know how 
" these men will be punished for their errours 
" at the last day. Yet I believe God will 
" show compassion towards them, because he 
" sees their heart is more right than their 
** belief, and that, if they are mistaken, it is 
" their piety made them err." 
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The Volumes are distinguished by the Roman Numerals 
/, //, preceding the Number of the Page, and those 
Figures which follow § refer to the Section. 



A. 

ABBOT of St. Martin, Vol. I. 

page 490, § 26 
Abstraction, I. 138, § 9 

Puts a perfect distance betwixt 
men and brutes, 1. 139, § 1^ 
What, I. 438, § 9 
How, I. 143, § 1 
Abstract ideas, wby m^de, I. 409, 

§6,7,8 
■ ■I n terms cannot be affirmed 

one of another, ll. 4, § 1 
Accident, I. 283, § 2 
Actions, the best evidence of men's 
principles, I. 37, § 7 
But two sorts of Actions, 1. 222, 

§4: I. 281, § 11 
Unpleasant may be made plea- 
sant, and how, 1. 266, § 69 
Cannot be the same in different 
. places, I. 327, § 2 
Considered as modes, or as 
moral, I. 379, § 15 
Adequate ideas, I. 397, § I3 2 
We have not of any species of 
substances, II. 120, § 26 
Affirmations are only in concrete, 

II. 4, § 1 
Agreement and disagreement of 
our ideas fourfdd, IL 60, 
§ 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
Algebra, II. 220, § 15 



Alteration, L 822> § 2 

Analogy, useful in natural philo- 
sophy, IL 288, § 12 

An^er, I. 218, § 12, 14* 

Antipathy and sjrmpathy, whence, 
I. 421, § 7 

Arguments of four sorts, 

1. Ad verecundiam, 11. 260, §19 

2. Ad ignorantiam, ibid. § 20 

3. Ad hominem, ibid. § 21 

4. Ad judicium, ibid. § 22. This 
alone right, IL 261, § 22 

Arithmetic : the use of cyphers in- 
arithmetic, IL 114, § 19 
Artificial things, are most of them 
collective ideas, I. 315, § S 
Why we are less liable to con- 
fusion, about artificial things, 
thanabout natural, L 502, 1 40 
Have distinct species, 1. 503, § 41 
Assent to maxims, I. 17, § 10 
Upon hearing and understand- 
ing the terms, 1. 22, § 17, 18 
Assent, a mark of self-evidence, 
L 23, § 18 
Not of innate, ibid. § 18. I. 24, 
§19,20: L68, §19 
Assent to probability, II. 226, ^ 3 
Ought to be proportioned to the 
proofs, IL 282, § 1 
Association of ideas, 1. 419> § 1, &c. 
This association how made, L 
420, § 6 
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Ill effects of it^ as to antipathies^ 

I. 421, § 7, 8. I. 424, § 15 
And this in sects of philosophy 

and religion, I. 425, § 18 
Its ill influence as to intellectual 
habits, ibid. § 17 
Assurance, II. 233, § 6 
Atheism in the world, I. 57^ § 8 
Atom, what, I. 327, § 3 
Authority ; rel3ring on others opi- 
nions, one great cause of er- 
rour, II. 294, § 17 
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BEINGS, but two sorts, II. I9I, 

§9 . 

The eternal being must be cogi- 
tative, ibid. § 10 

Belief, what, II. 226, § 3 

To believe without reason, is 
against our duty, 11.262, §24 

Best in pur opinion, not a rule of 
God's actions, I. 63, § 12 

Blind man, if made to see, would 
not know which a globe, 
which a cube, by his sight, 
though he knew them by his 
touch, r. 124, § 8 

Blood, how it appears in a micro- 
scope, I. 296, § 11 

Brutes have no universal ideas, I. 

139, § 10, 11 
Abstract, not, ibid. § 10 
Body. We have no more primary 

ideas of body than of spirit, 

I. 301, § 16 
The primary ideas of body, ibid. 

The extension or cohesion of bo- 
dy, as hard to be understood, 
as the thinking of spirit, I. 
303—6, § 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 

Moving of body by body as hard 
to be conceived as by spirit, 
I. 307, § 28 

Operates only by impulse^ I. 
113, §11 

What, I. 152, § 11 

The author's notion of the body, 
2 Cor. V. 10. I. 350, and of 
his own body^ 1 Cor. xv. 35, 



SiC. I. 353. The meaning of 
the same body, 1. 349. ^^e- 
ther the word body be a simple 
or complex term, 1. 352. This 
only a controversy about the 
sense of a word, I. 36l 
But, its several significations, 11. 
3, §5 

CAPACITY, I. 148, § 3 
Capacities, to know their extent, 
useful. Is 3, § 4 
To cure scepticism and idle- 
ness, I. 4, § 6 
Are suited to our present state, 

I. 3, § 5 
Cause, I. 321, § 1 

And effect, ibid. 
Certainty depends on intuition, II. 
69, § 1 

Wherein it consists, II. 138, § 18 

Of truth, II. 138 

To be had in very few general 
propositions, concerning sub- 
stances, II. 154, § 13 

Whereto be had, II. 157, § I6 

Verbal, II. 142, § 8 

Real, ibid. 

Sensible knowledge, the utmost 
certainty we have of exist- 
ence, II. 200, § 2 

The author s notion of it not 
daneerous, II. 59, &c. 

How it differs from assurance, 

II. 233, § 6 
Changelings, whether men or no, 

11. 133, § 13, 14 
Clearness alone hinders confusion 

of ideas, 1. 136^ § 3 
Clear and obscure ideas, I. 383, § 2 
Colours, modes of colours^ I. 210, 

§4 
Comments upon law, why infi- 
nite, 11. 11, §9 
Complex ideas how made^ L 137, 

§6: 1.143, § 1 
In these the ndnd is moie than 

passive, I. 144, § 2 
Ideas reducible to modeSy sub- 

stanceS; and relatums, ibid* § 3 
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Comparing ideas^ I. Id7> § 4» 

Here in men excel brutes^ ibid. § 5 
Compounding ideas^ ibid. § 6* 
In this is a great difference be- 
tween men andbrutes^ ibid. § 7 
Compulsion^ I. 227, § 13 
Confidence, II. 234, § 7 
Confusion of ideas, wherein it con- 
sists, I. 384 — 5, § 5, 6, 7 
Causes of confusion in ideas, I. 
385-7, § 7, 8, 9 : 1. 388, § 12 
Of ideas, grounded on a refer- 
ence to names, I. 387—8, § 
10, 11, 12 
Its remedy, I. 389, § 12 
Confused ideas, I. 384, § 4 
Conscience is our own opinion of 

our own actions, L 38, § 8 
Consciousness makes the same per- 
son, I. 333, § 10: I. 339, § 16 
Probably annexed to the same 
individual, immaterial sub- 
stance, I. 344, § 25 
Necessary to thinking, I. 83, § 

10, 11: I. 89, §19 
What, ibid. §19 

Contemplation, I. 128, § 1 
Creation, I. 322, § 2 

Not to be denied, because we 

cannot conceive the manner 

how, II. 198, § 19 

D, 

DEFINITION, why the genus 
is used in definitions, I. 439, 
§ 10 

Defining of terms would cut off 
a great part of disputes^ II. 
31, § 15 

Demonstration, II. 71, § 3 

Not so clear as intuitive know- 
ledge, ibid. § 4: II. 72, § 
6,7 
Intuitive knowledge necessary 
in each step of a demonstra- 
tion, ibid. § 7 

. Not limited to quantity, II. 73, 

§9 
Why that has been supposed, 

11. 74, § 10 

Not to be expected in all cases, 
II. 205, § 10 



What, II. 225, § 1 : 11. 257, §15 
Desire, I. 217, § 6 

Is a state of uneasiness, L 

237—8, § 31, 32 
Is moved only by happiness, L 

245, § 41 
How far, I. 240, § 43 
How to be raised, I. 242, § 46 
Misled by wrong judgment, I. 
259, § 60 
Dictionaries, how to be made, II. 

56, §25 
Discerning, I. 134, § 1 

The foundation of some general 
maxims, I. 135, § 1 
Discourse cannot be between two 
men who have different names 
for the samis idea, or different 
ideas for the same name, L 
103, § 5 
Despair, I. 218, § 11 
Disposition, I. 281, § 10 
Disputing. The art of disputing 
prejudicial to knowledge, IL 

25—7, § 6, 7, 8, 9 
Destroys the* use of language, 
II. 27, § 10 
Disputes, whence, I. 162, § 28 
Disputes, multiplicity of them 
owing to the abuse of words, 
II. 35, § 22 
Are most about the signifies* 
tion of words, II. 44, § 7 
Distance, I. 147, § 3 
Distinct ideas^ I. 384, § 4 
Divisibility of matter incompre- 
hensible, I. 309, § 31 
Dreaming, 1. 213, § 1 

Seldom in some men, 1. 85, § 14 
Dreams for the most part irra- 
tional, I. 87, § 16 
In dreams no ideas but' of sensa- 
tion, or reflection, ibid. § 17 
Duration, I. l63, § 1,2 
Whence we get the idea of dura- 
tion, I. 103 — 5, § 3, 4, 5 
Not from motion, 1. 169, § I6 
Its measure, ibid. § 17, 18 
Any regular periodical appear- 
ance, I. 170—1, § 19> 20 
None of its measures loiown to 
be exact, I. 172, § 21 
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We only guess tliem equal by the 
train of our ideas, ibid. § 21 

Minutes, days, years, &c. not ne- 
cessary to duration, 1. 1 74, § 2 3 

Change of the measures of du- 
ration, change not the notion 
of it, ibid. 23 

The measures of duration, as the 
revolutions of the sun, may be 
applied to duration before the 
sun existed, 1. 174—6*, § 24, 
25,28 

Duration without beginning, I. 
^75, § 26 

How we measure duration, I. 

176— 7, § 27, 28, 29 
Recapitulation, conceming our 
ideas of duration, time, and 
eternity, I. 178, § 31 
Duration and expansion com- 
pared, I. 179, § 1 
They mutually embrace each 

other, I. 188, § 12 
Considered as a line, 1. 187, § 1 1 
Duration not conceivable by us 
without succession, 1. 1 88, § 12 

E. 

EDUCATION,partlythecau8eof 
unreasonableness, 1. 419, § 3 
Effect, I. 321, § 1 
Enthusiasm, II. 271 

Described, II. 174, § 6, 7 
Its rise, II. 273, § 5 
Ground of persuasion must be ex- 
amined, and how, 1 1. 275, § 1 
Firmness of it, no sufficient 

proof, II. 279, § 12, IS 
Fails of the evidence it pretends 

to, 11.277, § 11 
Envy, I. 218, § IS, 14 
Errour, what, 11. 282, § 1 
Causes of ertour, ibid. 

1. Want of prooft, ibid. § 2 

2. Want of skill to Use them, II. 
285, § 5 

3. Want of skill to use them^ II. 
282, § 6 

4. Wrong measures of probabi- 
lity, II. 287, § 7 

Fewermenassenttoerrours,than 
is supposed, II. 295, § 1 8 



Essence, real and nominal, !• 449, 

Supposition of unintdliglble, 
i^ essences of species, of no 
use, I. 450, § 17 

Real and nommal essences, in 
simpleideas and modes always 
the s^mie,insubitatices always 
difierent, I. 451, ^ IB 
Essences, how ingenerable and 
incorruptible, I. 462, § 19 

Specific essences of mixed modes 
ate of men's making, and 
how, I. 463, § 3 

Though arbitrary, jret not at 
random, 1. 465, 5 7 

Of mixed modes, why called 
notions, 1. 470, § 12 

What, I. 474, 5 2 

Relate only to species, 1. 475, § 4 

Real essences, what, 477, ^ 6 

We know them not, 1, 479, § 9 

Our specific essences of sub- 
stances are nothing but col- 
lections of sensible ideas, I. 
486, § 21 

Nominal are made by the mind, 
I. 489, § 26 

But not altogether arbit]*arily, 
I. 492, § 28 

Nominal essences of substances, 
how made, I. 492-3, § 28, 29 

Are very various, I. 4^4, § SO : 
I. 495, § 31 

Of species, BXe the abstract 
ideas, the names stand for, I. 
442, § 121 1.452, § tQ 

Are of man's making, 1. 446, § 12 

But founded in the agreement 
of things, 1. 447, § IS 

Real essences determine not our 
species, I. 448, § IS 

Every distinct,abstract idea, with 
a name, is a distinct eisenoe 
of a distinct n»ecies, ibid. § 14 

Real essences of substahcesy not 
to be known, II. 15S, .} 12 

Essential, what, I. 474, § S ; I. 
476, § 5 

Nothing essential' to indivi- 
duals, I. 475, 4 4 

But to species, I. 477^ § 6 
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EttentlAl differences what^ I, 

476, 1 5 
Eternal verities^ II. 208, i 14 
£temity> in our disputes aiid rea- 
sonings about it, why we are 
apt to blunder, I. 390^ § 15 
Whence we get its idea, 1. 17^> 
§27 
Evil, what, I. 245, § 42 
Existence, an idea of s^isation and 
reflectirai, I. 108, § 7 
Our own existence we know in- 
tuitively, II. 188, §2 
And cannot doubt of it, ibid. 
Of created things, knowable only 

by our senses^ II. 199^ § 1 
Past existence known only by 
memory, II. 206, § 11 
Expansion, boundless, 1. 180, § 2. 
Should be ai[^lied to space in 
general, I. I6I, § 27 
Experience often helps us, where 
we think not that it does, I. 
. 123, § 8 
Extasy, I. 218, § 1 
Extension: we have no distinct 
ideas of very great, or yery 
little extension, I. 39I, § 16 
Of body, incomprehensible, I. 

303, § 23, &c 
Denominations, from place and 
extension, are many of them 
relatives, I. 324, § 5 
And body not the same thing, 

L 152, § 11 
Its definition insignificant, I. 

154, § 15 
Of body and of space how dis- 
tinguished, I. 102, §5:1. 
160, § 27 

F. 

FACULTIES of the mind first 
exercised, I. 141, § 14 
Are but powers, I. 229, § 17 
Operate not, I. 230, § 18, 20 
Faith and opini(m, as distinguish- 
ed from knowledge, what, 
II. 226, § 2, 3 
And knowledge, their di&rence, 
ibid. § 3 
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What, II. 240, 1 14 
Not opposite to reason, 11. 261, 
§24 ' 

As contra-distinguished to rea^* 

son, what, II. ^63, § 2 
Cannot convince us of any thing 
contrary to our reason, II. 
266, &c § 5, 6, 8 
Matter of faith is only divine 

revelation, II. 269, § 9 
Things above reason are only 
proper matters of faith, II. 
268, § 7: II. 269, § 9 
Falsehood, what it is, II. 143, § 9 
Fancy, 1. 132, § 8 
Fantastical ideas, 1. 393, § 1 
Fear, II. 218, § 10 
Figure, I. 148-9. § 5, 6 
Figurative speech^ an abuse of lan- 
guage, II. 41, § 34 
Finite, and infinite, modes of quan- 
tity, I. 194, § 1 
All positive ideas of quantity, 

finite, I. 199> § S 
Forms, substantial forms distin- 
guish not species, 1. 481, § 10 
Free, how far a man is so, I. 232, 

§21 
A man not free to vnll, or not 

to will, ibid. § 22, 23, 24. 
Freedom belongs only to agents, 

1.230, §19 
Wherein it ccmsists, 1. 235, § 27 
Free will, liberty belongs not to 

the wUl, 1. 227, § 14 ^ 
Wherein consists that, which is 

called free will, 1. 233, § 24: 

I. 249, § 47 

G. 

GENERAL ideas, how made, l. 
• 138, § 9. 

Knowledge, what, II. 125, § 31 
Propositions cannot be known 

to be true, without knowing 

the essence of the fspecves, II. 

145, §4 
Words, how made, I. 433-4, 

§ 6, 7, 8 
Belongs only to signs, I. 440, 

§11 
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Gentlemen should not be ignorant, 
, 1.286, §6 
Genus and species, what> I. 439> 
. § 10 
Are but Latin names for sorts, 

I. 468, § 9 ^ 
Is but a partial conception of 
what is in the species, 1. 496, 
§32 
And species adjusted to the end 

of speech, I. 498, § 33 
And species are made in order to 
general names, I. 501, § 39 
Generation, I. 322, § 2 
God immovable, because infinite, 
I. 303, § 21 
Fills immensity, as well as eter-* 

nity, I. 181, §3 
His duration not like that of the 

creatures, 1. 188, § 12 
An idea of God not innate, I. 

57, §8 
The existence of a God evident, 
and pbvious to reason, I. 59, 

§9 . 
The notion of a God once got, 

is the likeliest to spread and 

be continued, L 62, § 9, 10 

Idea of God late and imperfect, 
1. 65, § 13 

Contrary, I. 65-7, § 15, l6 

Inconsistent, 1. 65, § 15 

The best notions of God, got by 
thought and application, I. 
66, § 15 

Notions of God frequently not 
worthy of him, I. 67, § 16 

The bemg of a God certain, 
ibid, proved, 11. 187 

As evident, as that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones, I. 73, § 22. 
Yea, as that two opposite'an- 
gles are equal, I. 67, § ^6 

More certain than any other ex- 
istence without us, II. 190, §6 

The idea of God, not the only 
proof of his existence, ibid. § 7 

The being of a God the founda- 
tion of morality and divinity, 

L191,§7 
How we make our idea of God, 
I. 310— 11, §33, 34 



Gold is fixed ; the various signifi- 
cations of this proposition, I. 
508, § 50 

Water strained through it, I. 
102, §4 
Good and evil, what, I. 216, § 2 : 
1. 245, § 42 

The greater good determinesnot 
the will, I. 239, § 35: I. 242, 
§ 38 : 1. 247, § 44 

Why, I. 247, § 44: I. 249, 
§ 45 : I. 259, &c. § 59, 60, 
64, 65, 68 

Twofold, I. 260, § 61 

Works on the will only by de- 
sire, I. 249, § 46 

Desire of good how to be raised, 
ibid. § 46, 47 

H. 

HABIT, I. 280, §10 

Habitual actions, pass often with- 
out our notice, I. 125, § 10 

Hair, how it appears in a micro- 
scope, I. 296, § 11 

Happiness, what, 1. 245, § 42 
What happiness men pursue, L 

246, § 43 
How we come to rest in narrow 
happiness, 1. 259, § 59, 60 

Hardness, what, I. 101, § 4 

Hatred, I. 216, § 5 : I. 218, § 14 

Heat and cold, how the sensation 
of them both is produced, by 
the same water, at the same 
time, I. 117, §21 

History, what history of most au- 
thority, II. 236, § 11 

Hope, I. 218, §9 

Hypothesis, their use, IL218,§13 
Are to be built on matter of 
fact, I. 82, § 10. 

I. 

ICE and water whether distinct 

species, 1. 483, § 13 
Idea, what, I. Ill, § 8 
Ideas, their original in diildxen, I* 

54, §2: 1.65, §13 
None innate, 1. 6S, § 1** 
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Because not remembered, 1. 69, 

Are what the mind is employed 
about, in thinking, I. 77> § 1 

All from sensation, or reflection, 
ibid. § 2, &c. 

How this is to be understood, II. 
82 

Their way of getting, observ- 
able in children, 1. 79, § 6 

Why some have more, some 
fewer ideas, I. 80, § 7 

Of reflection got late, and in 
some very negligently, I. 81, 

Their beginning and increase in 

children, I. 90 — 1, § 21, 22, 

23,24 
Their original in sensation and 

reflection, 1. 9I, § 24 
Of one sense, 1. 97> § 1 
Want names, I. 98, § 2 
Of more than one sense, I. 104 
Of reflection, ibid. § 1 
Of sensation and reflection, I. 

105, § I 
As in the mind, and in things, 

must be distinguished, I. H 1 , 

§7 
Not always resemblances, I. 

114, § 15, &c. 
Which are first, is not material 

to know, I. 123, § 7 
Of sensation often altered by 

the judgment, ibid. § 8 
Principally those of sight, I. 

125, § 9 
Of reflection, I. 141, § 14 
Simple ideas men agree in, I. 

162, § 28 
Moving in a regular train in our 

minds, I. Im, §9 
Such ashave degreeswant names, 

I. 211, § 6 
Why some have names, and 

others not, ibid. § 7 
Original, I. 273, § 73 
All complex ideas resolvable into 

simple, I. 279> § 9 
What simple ideas have been 

most modified, 1. 280, § 10 



Our complex idea of God, and 
other spirits, common in every 
thing, butinfinity,!. 312, §36 
Clear and obscure, I. 383, § 2 
Distinct and confused, 1. 384, §4 
May be dear in one part and ob- 
scure in another, 1. 389^ § 13 
Real and fantastical, I. 393, § 1 
Simple are all real, I. 394, § 2 
And adequate, I. 397, § 2 
What ideas of mixed modes are 

fantastical, I. 395, §4 
What ideas of substances are 

fantastical, I. 396, § 5 
Adequate and inadequate, I. 

397, § 1. 

How said to be in things, ibid. § 2 
Modes are all adequate ideas, I. 

398, § 3 

Unless, as referred to names, I. 

399—400, § 4, 5 
Of substancesinadequate, 1. 405, 

§11 

1. as referred to real essences, I* 
400—3, § 6, 7. 

2. as referred to a collection of 
simple ideas, 1. 403, § 8. 

Simple ideas are perfect «»rt/5r<«, 

I. 405, § 12 
Of substances are perfect «»tTi;T«, 

I. 406, § 13 , 
Of modes are perfect archetypes, 

I. 107, § 14 
True or false, ibid. § 1, &c. 
When false, I. 4l6, &c. § 21, 

22, 23, 24, 25 
Asbare appearances in the mind, 

neither true nor false, I. 408, 

§3 

As referred to other men's ideas, 
or to real existence, or to real 
essences, may be true or false, 
ibid. § 4, 5 

Reason of such reference, I. 
409— 10, §6, 7,8 

Simple ideas referred to other 
men's ideas, least apt to be 
false, I. 410, § 9 

Complex ones, in this respect, 
more apt to be false, especia 
ly those of mixed modes, I. 
411, § 10 
2 H 2 
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Siftiple ideas^ resetted to exist- 

ence> are all true> I. 412^ § 

14: I. 413, § 16 
Though they should be different 

in different men, 1. 413, § 15 
Complex ideas of modes are all 

true, 1.414, § 17 
Of substances when false, 1. 41 6, 

f 21, &c. 
When right, or wrong, I. 41 8, 

§S6 
That we are incapable of, II. 

117, §23 
That we cannot attain, because 

of their remoteness, II. 118, 

§24 
Because of their minuteness, II. 

119, §25 
Simple have a real conformity 

to things, II. 127, § 4 
And all others, but of sub- 
stances, II. 128, § 5 
Simple cannot be got by defini- 
tions of words, I. 457, § 1 1 
But only by experience, I. 460, 

§14 
Of mixed modes, why most 

compounded, I. 471, § 13 
.Specific of mixed modes, how 

at first made : instance in kin- 

neah and niouph^ I. 504 — 5, 

§ 44,45 
Of substances: instanceinzahab, 

I. 506— 7, § 46, 47 
Simple ideas and modes have all 

abstract, as well as concrete, 

names, II. 5, § 2 
Of substances, have scarce any 

abstract names, ibid. 
Different in different men, II. 

13, § 13 
Our ideas almost all relative, I. 

221, § 3 
Particular are first in the mind, 

11.10, §9 
General are imperfect, 1 1 . 1 1 ,§ 9 
How positive ideas may be fran 

privative causes, I. 110, § 4 
The use of this term notdsmger- 

OUB, I. 6, &c. It is fitter than 
. the word notion, I. 8. Other 

words as liable to be abused 



as this, ibid. Yet it ii con- 
demned, both as new, and not 
new, I. 11. The same with 
notion, sense, meaning, &c. 
II. 63. 
Identical propositions teach no- 
thing, II. 177, § 2 
Identity, not an innate idea, I. 
55-^6, § 3, 4, 5 
And diversity, I. 326, § 1 
Of a plant, wherein it consists, 

1. 328, § 4 
Of animals, 1. 329, § 5 
Of a man, ibid. § 6: I. 330, § 8 
Unity of substance does not al- 
ways make the same identity, 

I. 330, § 7 

Personal identity, I. SS3, § 9 

Depends on the same conscious- 
ness, ibid. § 10 

Continued existence makes iden- 
tity, I. 347, § 29 

And diversity, in ideas, the first 
perception of the mind, II. 
60, §4 
Idiots and madmen, I. 140, § 12, 

13 
Ignorance, our ignorance infinite- 
ly exceeds our knowledge, 

II. 116, §22 

Causesof ignorance, XL 1 17, §23. 

1. For want of ideas, ibid. 

2. For want of a disooverable 
connexion between the ideas 
we have, II. 122, § 28 

3. For want of tracing the ideas 
we have, II. 124, § SO 

Illation, what, II. 241, § S 
Immensity, I. 148, § 4 

How this idea is got, 1. 195, § 3 
Immoralities, c^ whole nations, I. 

38—40, § 9, 10 
ImmcMtality, not annexed to any 

shape, II. 135, § 15 
Impenetrability, I. 99> § I 
Imposition of opinions unfieason- 

able, II. 231, § 4 
Impossible est idem esse&noa esse, 

not the first thing known, I. 

«9, § 25 
Impossibility, not an inaale ides, 

I. 55,^3 
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Iinpresgion on the mind^ wliat^ I. 
14, §5 

Inadequate ideas, I. 38dj § 1 

Incompatibility, How far know- 
aUe, 11. 109, § 15 

Individuationis principium, is ex- 
istence, L 3S7, § 3 

Infallible judge of controversies, 
1. 63, § 12 

Inference, what, IL 223-4, §2, 3, 4 

Infinite, why the idea of infinite 
not applicable to other ideas 
as well as those of quantity, 
since they can be as often re- 
peated, I. 197, J 6 
The idea of infinity of space, or 
number, and of space, or num« 
ber infinite, must be distin- 
guished, I. 198, § 7 
Our idea of infinite very obscure, 

I. 199, § 8 , 
Number furnishes us with the 
clearest ideas of infinite, I. 

200, § 9 ^ 
The idea of infinite, a growing 

idea, I. 201, §12 

Our idea of infinite, partly posi- 
tive, partly comparative, part- 
ly negative, I. 203,- § 15 

Why some men think they have 
an idea of infinite duration, 
but not of infinite space, I. 
207, § 20 

Why disputes about infinity are 
usually perplexed, 1. 208, §21 

Our idea of infinity has its ori- 
ginal in sensation and reflec- 
tion, I. 209, § 22 

We have no positive idea of in- 
finite,!. 202, § 13, 14: 1.204, 
§ 16 
Infinity, why more commonly al- 
lowed to duration than to ex- 
pansion, I. 181, § 4 

How applied to God by us, I. 

194, §1. 

How we get this idea, I. 195, 
§2,3 

The infinity of number, dura- 
tion, and space, different ways 
considered, I. 187> § 10, 11 



Innate truths must be the first 

known, 1. 30, § 26 

Principles to no purpose, if men 

can oe ignorant or doubtfu} of 

them, I. 44, § 18 

Principles of my lord Herbert 

examined, 1. 45, § 15, <$&c 
Moral rules to no purpose, if 
effaceable, or alterable, I. 
49, § 20 
Propositionsmust be distinguish- 
ed from other by their eli«r- 
ness and usefulness, 1. 71, § 24 
Thedoctrineof innate principles 
of ill consequence, I. 75, § 24 
Instant, what, 1. 1 67, § 10 
And continual chai^, I. l68, 
§ 13, 14, 15 
Intuitive knowledge, I. 699 § 1 
Our highest certainty, II. 257, 
§ 14 
Invention, wherein it consists, I. 

132, § 8. 
Joy, I. 217, § 7 

Iron, of what advantage to man- 
kind, 11. 217, § H 
Judgment, wrong judgments, in 
reference to good and evil, I. 
258, § 58 
Right judgment, II. 24, § 4 
One cause of wrong judgment, 

II. 230, § 3 
Wherein it conswts, 11. 223, &c. 

K. 

KNOWLEDGE has a great con- 
nexion with words, II. 38, 
§25 
The author s definition of it ex- 
plained and defended, II. 64, 
note. How it difiers from 
faith, II. 226, §2,3:11. 65, 

note. 

What, II. 59, § 2 

How much oiu: knowled^ de- 
pends on our senses, II. 54, 
§23 

Actual, II. 66,^8 

Habitual, ibid. § 8 

Habitual, twofold, II. 67, § 9 
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Intuitive, I. 69, § 1 

Intuitive, the clearest, ibid. 

Intuitive, irresistible, ibid. 

Demonstrative, 11. 70, § 2 

Of general truths, is all either 
intuitive or demonstrative, II. 
76, § 14 

Of particular existences, is sen- 
sitive, ibid. 

. Clear ideas do not always produce 
dear knowledge, II. 77, § 15 

What kind of knowledge we 
have of nature, II. 290, § 12 

Its beginning and progress, I. 
142, § 15, 16, 17: I. 20-1, 
§ 15, 16 

Given us, in the faculties to at- 
tain it, I. 64, § 12 

Men's knowledge, according to 
the employment of their fa- 
culties, I. 72, § 22 

To be got only by the applica- 
tion of our own thought to 
the contemplation of things, 
I. 74, § 23 

Extent of human knowledge, 
11.78 

Our knowledge goes not beyond 
our ideas, ibid. § 1 

Nor beyond the perception of 
their agreement or disagree- 
ment, ibid. § 2 

Reaches not to all our ideas, ibid. 

Much less to the reality of things, 

H' 79, § 6 
Yet very improveable if right 

ways were taken, ibid. § 6 
Of co-existence very narrow II. 

106-7, §9, 10, 11 
And therefore of substances 

very narrow, II. 108, &i. § 

14, 15, 16 
Of other relations indetermuia- 

ble, II. Ill, § 18 
Of existence, II. II6, § 21 
Certain and universal, where to 

be had, II. 123, § 29 
111 use of words, a great hin- 
drance of knowledge, 11. 124, 

§30 



General^ where to be got^ II. 

125, § 31 
Lies only in our thoughtd, II. 

154, § IS 

Reality of our knowledge, II. 

126 
Of mathematical truths, how 

real, II. 128, § 6 
Of morality, real, II. 129, § 7 
Of substances, how far real, II. 

132, § 12 
What makes our knowledge 

real, II. 127, § 3 
Considering things, and not 

names, the way to knowledge, 

II. 133, § 13 
Of substances, wherein it con- 
sists, 11.132, § 11 
What required to any tolerable 

knowledge of substances, II. 

155, § 14 

Self-evident, II. 157, § « 

Of identity, and diversity, as 

large as our ideas, II. 106, 

§ 8; II. 158, § 4 
Wherein it consists, ibid. 
Of co-existence, very scanty, 

II. 160, § 5 
Of rel^ons of modes, not so 

scanty, II. I6I, § 6 
Of real existence, none, ib. § 7 
Begins in particulars, II. 162, §9 
Intuitive of our own existence, 

II. 187, § 3 
Demonstrative of a God, ib. § 1 
Improvement of knowledge, II. 

209 
Not improved bv maxims, ibid. 

§1 
Why so thought, ibid. § 2 

Knowledge improved, only by 
perfecting & comparing ideas, 
II. 212, §6: 11.219, § 14 

And finding their relations, II. 

213, §7 
Bv intermediate ideas, IL 2 19, 

'§ 14 
• In substances, how to be improv- 
ed, II. 214, ( 9. 
Partly necessary, partly volon- 
tary, II. 220, § 1 : II. 2S1, § 2 
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Why some, and so little, ibid. §2 
How increased, II. 23S, § 6 

L. 

LANGUAGE, why it changes, 

I. 278, §7 
Wherein it consists, 1. 427^ § 1^ 

2,3 
Its use, I. 466, § 7 
Its imperfections, II. 6, § 1 
Double use, ibid. 
The use of language destroyed 

by the subtilty of disputing, 

IL 25-6, § 6, 7, 8 
Ends of language, 1 1. 37, § 23 
Its imperfections, not easy to be 

cured, II. 42, § 2 : II. 43-4, 

§ 4, 5, 6 
The cure of them necessary to 

philosophy, II. 43, § 3 
To use no word without a clear 

and distinct ideaannexed to it, 

is one remedy of the imperfec- 
tions of language, II. 46, § 8, 9 
Propriety in the use of words, 

another remedy, 11.47, § 11 
Law of nature generally allowed, 

L 37, § 6 
There is, though not innate, I. 

43, § 13 
Its inforcement, I. 371, § 6 
Learning, the ill state of learning 

in these latter ages, II. 6, &c 
Of the schools lies chiefly in the 

abuse of v/ords, II. 11, &c 

11.25 
Such leamingof ill consequence, 

IL 27, § 10, &c 
Liberty, what, I. 224-7, § 8, 9, 

10,11, 12: L228, § 15 
Belongs not to the will, 1. 227, 

§ 14 
To be determined by the result 

of our own deliberation, is no 

restraint of liberty, I. 250, 

§ 48, 49, 50 
Founded in a power of suspend- 
ing our particular desires, I. 

249, § 47: L 252-3, §5J, 52 
Light, its absurd definitions, 1.456, 

§10 



Light in the mind^ what> II. 

279, § 13 
Logic hasintroduced obscurityinto 
languages, II. 25-6, § 6, 7 
And hindered knowledge, IK 

26, §7 
Love, I. 216, § 4 

M. 

MADNESS, 1. 140, § 13. Opposi- 

tion to reason deserves that 

name, I. 419, § 4 
Magisterial, the most knowing are 

least magisterial, II. 232, § 4 
Making, I. 322, § 2 
Man not the product of blind 

chance, I. 189, § 6 
The essence of man is placed in 

his shape, II. 136, § l6 
We know not his real essence, I. 

475, §3: L 487, §22: L 491, 

§27 
The boundaries of the human 
speciesnot determined, 1. 491, 

§ 27 
What makes the same individual 

man, 1. 342, §21.1. 347, § 29 

The same man may be different 

persons, I. 341, § 19 

Mathematics, their methods, II. 

213, § 7. Improvement, II. 

219, § 15. 
Matter incomprehensible, both in 
its cohesion and divisibility, 

I. 303, § 23 : I. 309, § 30, 31 
What, II. 30, § 15 . 
Whether it may think, is not to 

be known, II. 80-103, § 6 : 

II. 88, &c. 

Cannot produce motion, or any 
thing else, II. 192, § 10 

And motion cannot produce 
thought, ibid. 

Not eternal, IL 197, § 18 
Maxims, IL 157, &c: IL 171-3, 
§ 12, 13, 14, 15 

Not alone self-evident, 1 1. 1 58,^3 

Are not the truths first known, 
II. 162, § 9 

Not the foundation of our know- 
ledge, IL 163, § 10 
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• Wherein their evidence consists^ 
II. 164, § 10 

Their use, II. I65-7I5 § H, 12 

Why the most general self-evi- 
dent propositicms alone, pass 
for maxims, II. 171> §11 

Are commonly proofs, only 
where there is no need of 
proofs, II. 173, § 15 

Of little use, with clear terms, 
II. 175, § 19 

Of dangerous use, with douhtful 
terms, II. I7I, &c. § 12: II. 
176, § 20 

When first known, I. 17^ &c. 
§9, 12, 13: I. 19, § 14: 1. 
21, § 16 

How they gain assent, I. 25-6, 
§21,22 

Made from particular observa- 
tions, ibid. 

Not in the understanding before 

, they are actually known, I. 
26, § 22 

Neither their terms nor ideas 
innate, 1. 27, § 23 

Least known to children and il- 
literate people, I. SO, § 27 
Memory, I. 1^8, § 2 
Attention, pleasure, and pain, 
settle ideas in the memory, I. 
129, § 3 
And repetition, ibid. § 4: 1. 131, 

Difference of memory, l. 129- 
30, § 4, 5 

In remembrance themind some- 
times active, sometimes pas- 
sive, 1. 131, § 7 

Its necessity, I. 130, § 5 : I. 
132, §8 

Defects, I. 1 32, § 8, 9 

In brutes, I. 133, § 10 
Metaphysics, and school divinity 
filled with uninstructive pro- 
positions, II. 184, § 9 
Method used in mathematics, II. 

213, §7 
Mind^ the quickness of its actions, 

1. 125, § 10 
Minutes, hours, days, not necessary 

to duration, I. 174, § 23 



Miracles, the ground of assent to 

miracles, II. 239. § IS 
Misery, what, I. 245, § 42 
Modes, mixed, I. 274, § 1 

Made by the mind, I. 275, § 2 

Sometimesgotby the explication 
of their names, I. 276> § 3 

Whence a mixed mode has its 
unity, ibid. § 4 

Occasion of mixed modes, I. 
277, §5 

Mixed modes, their ideas, how 
got, I. 278, § 9 

Modes ^mple and complex, I. 
145, §5 

Simple modes, I. 147> § 1 

Of motion, 1. 209, § 2 
Moral good and evil^ what, I. 
370, § 5 

Three rules, whereby menjudge 
of moral rectitude, 1. 871> § 7 

Beings, how founded on simple 
ideas of sensation and reflec- 
tion, I. 377-9, § 14, 15 

Rules not self-evident, I. S5, 

Variety ci opimons, concerning 
moral rules, whence, I. 36, 

Rules, if innate, cannot with 
public allowance be trans- 

J-essed, 1. 40, Ac 411>1S, 13 
ty, capable of detndlistra- 

tion, II. 250, § 16: 11. 112, 

§ 18: 11. 214, §8 
The proper study of mtakind, 

n. 216, § 11 
Of actions, in their oonibrmitj 

to a rule, I. 379, § 15 
Mistakes in moral notionsyowing 

to names, ibid» § I6 
Discourses in morality, if not 

clear, it is the fiault of the 

speaker, TI. 51, § 17 
Hindrances of deinoiutrative 

treating of mondity, 1 . Want 

of marks. 2. ComptoMdness, 

n. 113, § 19* 9* Interest, 

II. 115, §20 
Change (k names in aanUty, 

changes not the nitiire of 

things, II. 130, § 9 
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' And mechanism^ hdsrd to be re- 
conciled^ I. 4f5, § 14 
Secured amidst men's wrong 
judgments, I. 268, § 70 
Motion, slow or very swift, why 
not perceived, I. l66-7> § 7> 
8,9,10,11 
Voluntary, inexplicable, II. 198, 

§19 
Its absurd definitions, 1. 455-6, 

§8,9. 

N. 

NAMING of ideas, I. 1S8, § 8 
Names, moral, established by law, 
are not to be varied ftxmi, II. 
132, § 10 
Of substances, standing for real 
essences, are not capable to 
convey certainty to the un- 
derstanding, II. 140, § 5 
Standing ftn* nominal essences, 
will make some, though not 
many certain propositions, II. 

147, § 6 

Why men substitute names for 
real essences, which they 
know not, II. 33, § 19 

Two false suppositions, in such 
an use of names, II. 35, § 21 

A particular name to every par- 
ticular thing impossible, I. 

435, § 2 

And useless, ibid. § 8 

Proper names, where used, I. 

436, § 4, 5 

Specific names are affixed to the 
nominal essence, I* 450, § 16 

Of simple ideas and substances, 
refer to things, I. 458, § 2 

What names stand to both real 
andnominal essence, 1. 454, § 3 

Of single ideas not capable of 
definitions, ibid* § 4 

Why, I. 455, § 7 

Of least doubtful signification, 
I. 460, 1 15 

Have few accents '^inlineapxtt^i 
dicamentali," I. 461, f 16 

Of complex ideas, may be defin- 
ed, I. 459, §12 



Of mixed modeft stand fbr arbi* 
trary ideas, I. 468, § 2, $i L 
504, § 44 

Tie together the parts of their 
complex ideas> 1. 468, § 10 

Stand always for the real es^ 
sence, I. 471, f 14 

Why got, usually, before the 
ideas are known, ibid. § 15 

Of relations comprehended un* 
der those of mixed modes, I. 
472, § 16 

General names of substances 
stand for sorts, 1. 473, § 1 

Necessary, to species, L 501, §39 

Proper names belong only to 
substances, I. 503^ § 42 

Of modes in their first applica- 
tion, I. 504-5, § 44, 45 

Of substances in their first ap- 
plication, I. 506-7, § 46, 47 

Specific names stand for dil^ 
rent things in different men, 

I. 508, § 48 

Are put in the place of the thing 
supposed to have the real es- 
sence of the species, ibid. § 49 

Of mixed modes, doubtful of- 
ten, because of the great 
composition of the ideas 
they stand for, II. 8, § 6 

Because they want standards in 
nature, 11. 9, § 7 

Of substances, doubtful, be- 
cause refaiied to pattemsi 
that cannot be known, or 
knownbutimperfectly, II. IS} 
&c.§ll, 12, 18, 14 

In their philosophical use hard 
to have settled significations, 

II. 15, §15 

Instance, liquor, II. I6, § 16 : 

rid, 11. 17, § 17 : II. »»> 
17 
Of simple ideas, why least 

doubtful, II. 18, § 18 
Least compounded ideas have 
the least dubious names, II. 

19, § 19^ 
Natural philosophy, not emible 
^ ' of sdence, IL 120, § 2m II. 

216, § 10 
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Yet v&ty useful, II. 217> § 12 
How to be improved, ibid. 
What has hindered its improve- 
ment, II. 218, § 12 
Neceanty, I. 227, § 13 
NecBtive terms, I. 428, § 4 
Names, signify the absence of 
positive ideas, I. Ill, § 5 
Newton(Mr.)II. 166, §11 
Nothing: that nothing cannot pro- 
duce any thing, is demon- 
stration, 11.188, §3 
Notions, 1. 275, 1 2 
Number, I. 189 
Modes of number the most dis- 
tinct ideas, ibid. § 3 
Demonstrations in numbers, the 
most determinate, 1. 190, 1 4 
The general measure, 1. 193, §8 
. Affords the clearest idea of infi- 
nity, 1. 200, § 9 
Numeration, what, I. 19O, § 5 
Names, necessary* to it, ibid. 

§5,6 
And order, I. I92, § 7 
Why not early in children, and 
in some never, ibid. 
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Obscurity, unavoidable in an- 
cient authors, II. 12, § 10 
The cause of it, in our ideas, 
I. 384, § 3 
Obstinate, they are most, whohave 

least examined, II. 230, § 3 
Omnion, what, II. 226, § 3 
now opinions grow up to prin- 
ciples, I. 50, &c § 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26 
Of others, a wrong ground of as- 
8ent,II.228, §6: 11.294, § 17 
Organs : our oreans suited to our 
state, 1. 296, &c. § 12, 13 
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Pain» present, works presently, 
I. 262, § 64 
Its use, I. 106, § 4 
Parrot mentioned l^ Sir W* T. I. 
331, § 8 



Holds a rational discourse, ibid. 
Particles join parts, or whole sen- 
tences together, II. 1, § 1 

In them lies the beauty of well- 
speaking, ibid. § 2 

How their use is to be known, 
II. 2, § 3 

They express some action, or 

posture of the mind, ibid. § 4 

Pascal, his great memory, I. 133, 

§9 
Passion, I. 281, §11 

Passions, how they lead us into er- 

rour, II. 237, § 1 1 

Turn on pleasure and pain, I. 
216, § 3 

Passions are seldom single, I. 
343, § 39 
Perception threefold, 1. 223, § 5 

In perception, the mind for the 
most part passive, 1. 121, § 1 

Is an impression made on the 
mind, ibid. § 3, 4 

In the womb, 1. 122, § 5 

Difference between it, and in- 
nate ideas, ibid. § 6. 

Puts the difference between the 
animal and vegetable king- 
dom, 1.126, §11 

The several degrees of it, show 
the wisdom and goodness of 
the maker, ibid. § 12 

Belongs to all animals, ibid. 
§12,13,14 

The first inlet of knowledge, I. 
127, § 15 
Person, what, I. 333, § 9 

A forensic term, I. 346. § 26 

The same consciousness alone 
makes the same person, I. 
336, § 13 : 1. 343, § 23 

The same soul without the same 
consciousness, makes not the 
same person, 1. 337) § 14, &c. 

Reward and punishment fijlow 
personal identity, I. 340, § 18 
Phancy, I. 132, § 8 
Phantastical ideas, 1. 393, § 1 
Place, 1.49-50, §7,8 

Use of place, L 150, § 9 
. Nothing but a relative position, 
1. 151, § 10 
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Sometiines taken for the space 

body fills, 1. 152, § 10 
Twofold, 1.182, §6: 1.183, 

§6,7 
Pleasure and pain, I. 215, § 1 : 
I. 219, § 15, 16 
Join themselves to most of our 
ideas, I. 105, § 2 
Pleasure, why joined to several ac- 
tions, 1. 105, § 3 
Power, how we come by its idea, 
I. 220, § I 
Active and passive, I. 221, §2 
No passive power in God, no 
astive power in matter; both 
active and passive in spirits, 
ibid. § 2 
Our idea of active power dear- 
est from reflection, ibid. 1 4 
Powers operate not on powers, 
I. 230, § 18 
Make a great part of the ideas 

of substances, 1. 293, § 7 
Why, 1. 294, § 8 
An idea of sensation and reflec- 
tion, 1.111, §8 
Practical principles not innate, I. 

33, §1 

Not universally assented to, I. 

34, §2 

Are for operation, ibid. § 3 
Not agreed, 1. 44, § 14 
Different, 1.50, §21 
Principles, not to be received 
without strict examination, 

II. 211, §4: 11.287, §8 
The ill consequences of wrong 

principles, II. 288, &c. § 9>I0 
None innate, 1. 13 
None universally assented to, I. 

14, §2,3,4 
How ordinmly got, 1. 50, § 22, 

&c. 
Are to be examined, I. 52-3, 

§ 26, 27 
Not innate, if the ideas, they 

are made up of, are not in- 
nate, I. 54, § 1 
Privative terms, 1. 428, § 4 
Probability, what, II. 225, &c. 

§1,3 
The grounds of probability, II, 

227, § 4 



In matter of fact, II. 233, § 6 
How we are to judge, in proba- 
bilities, I L 227, § 5 
Difficulties in probabilities^ II. 

235, §9 
Grounds of probability in spe- 
culation, II. 237, § 12 
Wrong measiures of probability, 

II. 287, § 7 
How evaded by prejudiced 
minds, II. 291.-2, § 13, 14 
Proofs, II. 71, § 3 
Properties of specific essences, 
not known, I. 485, § 19 
Of things very numerous, I. 
405, §10: 1.417, §24 
Propositions, identical, teach no- 
thing, II. 177, § 2 
Generical, teach nothing, II. 

180, §4: II. 185, §13 
Wherein a part of the definition 
is predicated of the subject, 
teach nothing, II. 180>1, § 
5,6 
But the signification of the 

word, II. 182, § 7 
Concerning substances, gene- 
rally either trifling or uncer- 
tain, II. 183, §9 
Merely verbal, how to be 

known, II. 185, § 12 
Abstract terms, predicated one 
of another, produce merely 
verbal propositions, ibid. 
Or part of a complex idea, pre- 
dicated of the whole, IL 180, 
§4: 11.185, §13 
More propositions, merely ver- 
bal, than is suspected, II. 
185, § 13 
Universal propositions concern 

not existence, II. 186, § 1 
What propositions concern ex.. 

istence, ibid. 
Certain propositions, concern- 
ing existence, are particular; 
concerning abstract ideas, 
may be general, II. 207, § 13 
Mental, II. 139, §3: II. 140, 

§5 
Verbal, ibid. § 3 ibid. § 5 
Mental, hard to be treated, II. 

139, §3,4 
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Punishment, what, I. S70, § 5 
. And reward, follow conscious- 
ness, 1. 340, (] 6 : L 346, § 26 
. An unconscious drunkard, why 
punished, I. 342, § 22. 

Q. 

QUALITIES ; secondary quali- 
ties, their connexion, or in- 
consistence, unknown, II. 

107, § 11 
Of substances, scarce knowable, 

but by experience, II* 108, 

&c § 14, 16 
Of spiritual substances, less than 

of corporeal, IL 111, § 17 

Secondary, have no conceivable 
connexion with the primary, 
that produce them, II. 107, 
&c§ 12, 13: IL 122, §28 

Of substances, depend on re- 
mote causes, II. 151, § 11 

Not to be known by descrip- 
tions, 11.53, § 21 

Secondary, how far capaUe of 
demonstration, IL 74-6, § 1 1, 
12 13 

What, L 112, I 10: L 114, § 
16 

How said to be in things, L 

394, k 2 

Secondary, would be other, if 
we could discover the minute 
parts of bodies, L 296, § 11 

Primary qualities, I. 112, § 9 

How they produce ideas in us, 
L 113, §11, 12 

Secondary qualities, ibid. § 13, 
14, 15 

Primary qualities resemble our 
ideas, secondary not, I. 114, 
i 15, 16, &c 

Tluree sorts of qualities in 
bodies, L 118, §23 
, i* e. primary, secondary, imme- 
diately perceivable ; and se- 
condary, mediately perceiva- 
ble, L 120, § 26 

Secondary qusdities, are bare 
powers, L 118, &c § 23, 24, 



Secondary qualities have nod&- 
cemible connexion with the 
first, L 119, §25 
Quotations, how little to b^ r^ed 
on, IL 237, J 11 

R. 

REAL ideas, L 394, § 1, 2 
Reason, its various si^pufications, 

IL 240, § 1 
What, IL 241, § 2 
Reason is natural revelation, II. 

273, § 4 
It must judge of revelation, II. 

«79-80, § 14, 15 
It must be our last guide in 

every thing, ibid. 
Four jMurts of reason, IL242,§3 
Where reason faUs us, IL 265, 

§9 
Necessary in all but intuition, 

II. 257, § 15 
As contra distinguished to faiths 

what, II. 263, § 2 
Helps us not to the knowledge 

of innate truths, I. 14-16, § 

5, 6, 7, 8 
General ideas, general terms, 

and reason, usually grow to- 
gether, L 20, § 15 
Recollection, I. 212, § 1 
Reflection, L 78, § 4 
Related, L 315, § 1 
Relation, ibid. 
Relation proportional, 1.367, § 1 
Natural, I. 368, § 2 
Instituted, I. 369, § S 
Moral, I. 370, § 4 
Numerous, 1. 380, § 17 
Terminate in simple ideasi, ibid. 

§ 18 
Our dear ideas of relatioii, I. 

381, § 19 

Names of relations doubtful, I. 

382, § 19 

, Withoutcorrelativetennt,not80 
commonly ol»ervod,L8l6, §2 

DiiTerent from the llungi r^* 
lated, L 317, § 4 

Changes without any dtange in 
the subject, ibid* | 5 
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Always between tWOf L 318»§6 
All things capable of relation^ 

ibid. § 7 
The idea of the relation^ often 

clearer than of the things re** 

lated> L 319, § 8 
All terminate in simple ideas of 

sensation and reflection^ I. 

320, § 9 
Relative, I. 815, § 1 

Some relative terms, taken for 

external denommations, I. 

317, § 2 
Some for absolute, ibid. § 3 
How to be known, 1. 320, § 10 
Many words, though seeming 

alMolute, are relatives, I. 317, 

§ 3, 4, 5 
Religion, all men have time to in- 
quire into, XL 284, § 8 
But in many places are hinder- • 

ed from inquiring, ibid. § 4 
Remembrance, of great moment 

in common life, 1. 132, § 8 
What, I. 69, § 20 : I. 131, § 7 
Reputation, of great force, in 

common life, I. 376, § 12 
Restraint, I. 227, § 13 
Resurrection, the author's notion 

of it, I. 863, &c. 
Not necessarily understood of 

the same body, ibid. &c. The 

meaning of his body, 2 Cor. 

v. 13. I. 351 
The same body of Christ arose, 

and why, I. 354, 355. How 

the scripture constantly 

freaks about it, L 36*7 
Revelation, an unquestionable 

ground of assent, 11.239, § 14 
Belief, no proof of it, II. 280, 

§ 15 
Traditional revelation cannot 

convey any new simple ideas, 

II. 263, § 3 
Not so sure, as our reason, or 

senses, II. 265, § 4 
In things of reason, no need of 

revelation, II. 266, § 5 
Cannotover^ruleourdear know- 
ledge, ibid. § 5 : II. 270, § 10 
Must over-rule probabilzkiw of 

reason^ IL 2^, § 8> 9 



Reward, what, 1. 370, § 6 
Rhetoric, afi art of deceiving, IL 
41, 1 84 



S. 

Sagacity, IL 71i § 3 

Same, whether substance, mode, 
or concrete, I. 347, § ^8 

Sand, white to the eye, pdlucid in 
a microscope, I. 296, § 11 

Sceptical, no one so sceptiod as td 
doubt his own existence, II. 
Ill, §2 

Schools, wherein faulty, Ih 25, 
§ 6, &C. 

Science, divided into a considera- 
tion of nature,' of (meratbn, 
and of signs, II. 290 
No science of natural bodies, 
IL 123, § 29 

Scripture : interpretations of scrip* . 
ture not to be imposed, IL 
21, § 23 

Self, what makes it, L 341, § ftO : 
I. 343-5, § 23, 24, 25 

Self-love, L 419, 1 2 

Partly cause of unreascMiable- 
ness in us, ibid. 

Self*^vident prcmositions, where 
to be had, II.. 157, &c. 
Neither needed mnr admitted 
proof, IL 175, § 19 

Sttisation, I. 78, § 3 
Distinguishable from other per- 
ceptions, II. 76, § 14 
Explained, L 117,^21 
What, I. 313, § 1 

Senses, why we cannot conceive 
other qualities, than the ob- 
jects of our senses, 1. 96, § 3 
Learn to discern by eserpise, 11. 

53, § 21 
Much quieker would not be use- 
ful to us, L 296, § 12 
Our organs of sense suited to 
our state, ibid. &c. \ 12, 13 

Sensible knowledge is as certain 
as we need, II. 204, ^ B 
Sensible knowledge goes i^t be- 
yond the present act, II* 265, 
§9 
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Shame, I. 219, k ^7 

Simple ideas^ 1. 9^, § 1 

Not made by the mind, ibid. 2 
Power of the mind over them, 

1. 147, § 1 
The materials of all our know- 
ledge, 1. 108, § 10 
All positive, I. 108, ( 10 
Very different from their causes, 

I. 109-10, § 2, 3 

Sin, with difierent men, stands for 
different actions, 1. 48, § 19 
Solidity, I. 99, § 1 

Inseparable from body, 1. 99, § 1 
By it body fills space, 1. 1 00, § 2 
This idea got by touch, 1. 99, § 1 
How distinguished from space, 

L 100, § S 
How from hardness, 1. 101, § 4 
Something from eternity, demon- 
strated, II. 118, § 3 : II. 191, 
§8 
Sarrow, I. 218, § 8 
Soul thinks not always, I. 81, § 9, 

&C. 

Not in sound sleep, I. 83, § 11, 

&c 
Its immateriality, we know not, 

II. 80, 103, § 6 : 11.92, &c. 
Religion, not concerned in the 

soul's immateriality, II. 104, 

Our Ignorance about it, I. 346, 

§27 
The immortality of it, notproved 

by reason, II. 93, &c. 
It is bioueht to light by revela- 
tion, ibid. 
Sound, its modes, 1. 210, § 3 
Space, its idea got by sight and 

touch, I. 147, § 2 
Its modification, 1. 148, § 4 
Not body, 1. 152-3, § 11, 12 
Its parts inseparable, 1. 1 52, § 13 
Immoveable, I. 154, § 14 
Whether body, or spirit, ibid. 

§16 
Whether substance, or accident, 

L 155, § 17 
Infinite, I. 157, § 21 : I. 195, 

§4 
Ideas of space and body distinct, 

I. 159-60, § 24, 25 



Considered as a solid, L 187^ 
§11 

Hard to conceive any real being 
void of space, ibid. 
Species ; why changing one simple 
idea of the complex one is 
thought to change the spedes 
in modes but not in sub- 
stances, II. 33, § 19 

Of animals and vegetables, most^ 
ly distinguished by figure, I, 

493,§29 

Of other things, by colour, ibid. 

Made by the understanding, for 
communication, I. 468, § 9 

No species of mixed modes 
without a name, I. 469, § 1 1 

Of substances, are determined 
by the nominal essence, I. 
478, 481, 483, &c § 7, 8, 1 1, 
13 

Not by substantial forms, I. 
481, § 10 

Nor by the real essence, 1. 485, 
§18: I. 489, §25 

Of spirits^ how distinguished, I. 
481, § 11 

More species of creatures aboye 
than below us, I, 482, § 12 

Of creatures very gradual, ibid. 

What is necessary to the making 
of species, by real essences, L 
484, § 14, &C. 

Of animals and plants, cannot 
be distinguished by propaga- 
tion, I. 487, § 23 

Of animals and v^etables, dis- 
tinguished principally by the 
shape and figure ; of other 
things, by the colour, 1. 49^> 

§29 
Of man, likewise, in part, L 

489, § 26 
Instance, abbot of St. Martin, 

1.490 
Is but a partial conception of 

what is in the individuals, L 

496, §32 
It is the complex idea, which the 

name stands for^ iJiat makes 

the species, 1. 499, § S5 
Man nuikea the speciesy or sorts, 

1.500, §36^57 
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The foundation of it is in the 
similitude found in things^ 
ibid. § 36, 37 
Every distinct, abstract idea 
makes a different species, 
ibid. § 38 
Speech, its end, L 427, § 1^ ^ 
Proper speech, I. 434, § 8 
Intelligible, ibid. 
Spirits, the existence of spirits not 
knowable, II. 207, § 12 
How it is proved, ibid. 
Operation of spirits on bodies, 
not conceivable, II. 122, § 28 
What knowledge they have of 

bodies, II. 54, § 23 
Separate, how their kmi^wledge 
may exceed ours, I. 132, § 9 
We have as clear a notion of 
the substance of spirit, as of 
body, I. 290, § 5 
A conjecture, concerning one 
way of knowledge wherein 
spirits excel us, I. 298, § 13 
Our ideas of spirit, I. 300, § 14 
As clear as that of body, ibid. : 

I. 303, § 22 
Primary ideas belonging to spi- 
rits, I. 301, § 18 
Move, I. 301-2, § 19, 20 
Ideas of spirit and body, com- 
pared, I. 303, § 22: 308, 
§30 
The existence of spirits, as easy 
to be admitted, as that of bo- 
dies, I. 307, § 28 
We have no idea, how spirits 
communicate their thoughts, 
I. 412, § 36 
How far we are ignorant of the 
being, species, and properties 
of spirits, II. 121, §27 
The word, spirit, does not ne- 
cessarily denote immaterial- 
ity, II. 81 
The scripture speaks of material 
spirits, ibid. 
Stupidity, I. 132, § 8 
Substance, I. 282, § 1 
No idea of it, 1. 68, § 18 
Not very knowable, ibid. 
Our certainty, concerning sub- 
stances, reaches but a little 



way, ir. 132, § 11, 12: 11. 
155, § 15 

The confused idea of substance 
in general, makes always a 
part of the essence of the 
species of substances, I. 486, 
§21 

In substances, we must rectify^ 
thesignificationof their names 
by the things, more than by 
definitions, 11. 54, § 24 

Their ideas single, or collec- 
tive, I. 145, § 6 

We have no distinct idea of sub- 
stance, I. 155-6, § 18, 19 

We have no idea of pure sub- 
stance, I. 283, § 2 

Our ideas of the sorts of sub- 
stances, I. 286-9, § 3, 4 : I. 
292, § 6 

Observable, in our ideas of sub- 
stances, I. 312, § 37 

Collective ideas of substances, 
I. 314, &c. 

They are single ideas, ibid. § 2 

Three sorts of substances, I. 
326, § 2 

The ideas of substances, have in 
the mind a double reference, 
I. 400, § 6 

The properties of substances, 
numerous, and not all to be 
known, I. 404-5, § 9, 10 

The perfectest ideas of substan- 
ces, I. 29s, § 7 

Three sorts of ideas make our 
complex one of substances, 
I. ^95, § 9 

Substance, not discarded by the 
essay, I. 286, &c. note 

The author's account of it as 
clear, as that of noted logi- 
cians, I. 288, &c note 

We talk like children about it, 

1. 285, §2:1. 290, note 
The author makes not the be- 
ing of it depend on the fan- 
cies of men, 1. 213, £rc note 
Idea of it obscure, II. 80, &c. note 
The author's principles consist 
with the certainty of its ex- 
istence, I. 284, note 
Subtilty, what^ IL 26, § .8 
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Succettion> an idda cot chiefly 
from the train of our ideas^ 
I. 108,19: I- 165,§6 

Which train is the measure of 
it^ !• 167^ § 13 
Summum honurn^ wherein it con- 

sists, I. 255, § 55 
Sun^ the name of a spedet, though 

but one, I. 474> § 1 
Syllogitm, no help to reasoning, 
IL 242, § 4 

The use of syllogism, ibid* 

Inconveniendes dT syllogism, ib. 

Of no use in probabilities, 11. 
252, § 5 

Helps not to new discoveries, 
ibid. § 6 

Or the improvement of our 
knowledge, II. 253, § 7 

Whether, in syllogism, the mid- 
dle terms may not be better 
placed, II. 255, § 8 

May be about particulars, 11. 
254, § 8 



T. 

Tjusts and smells, their modes, 

1. 210, §5 
Testfanooy, how it lessens its 

force, IL 285, § 10 
Thinking, L 212 

Modes of thinkings ibid. § 1 : 

I. 218, § 2 
Men's ordinary way of think- 
ing, II. 139, § 4 
An operation of the soul^ I. 82, 

I 10 
Without memory useless, I. S5, 
§ 15 
Time, what, 1. 169> § 17> 18 
Not the measure of motion, I. 

178, §22 
And place, distinguishable por- 
ttons of inhnite duration and 
eipansion, I. 182, i 6,6 
Two^&dd, I. 182-8, § 6, 7 
jDeaominatuns from time are 
xdatives^ 1. 828, § 8 
ToleratioBf necessary in our state 



T^aditiob, the oldiiTj th« laia cre- 
dibly II. 285, § 10 
Trifling propositions, II« I76 

Discourses, IL 188-4> § 9, 10, 1 1 
Truth, what, IL 188, § 2 : IL 
140, §5: ILliS, §9 

Of thought, IL 189> § 8 : IL 
148, § 9 

Of words, IL 189i § 8 

Verbal and real, IL 142-8, § 8,9 

Moral, IL 148, § 11 

Metaphysical, I. 408, § 2 : IL 
144, § 1 

General, seldom apprehended, 
but in words, IL 144, § 2 

In what it consists, IL 140, § 5 

Love (^it necessary, II. 271>| 1 

How we may know we love it, 
IL 272, § 1 



V. 

Vacucm possible, I. 158, § 22 
Motion proves a vacuum, ibid. 

§23 
We have an idea of i^ I. 100, 
§3: L102, §5 
Variety in men's pursuits, ac- 
counted for, L 255, § 54>, &c 
Virtue, what, in reality, 1. 47> § 18 
What in its common applica- 
tion, L 40, § 10, 11 
Is preferable, usdtt: a bare pos- 
sibi^fill^ of a future state, I. 
268, § 70 
How taken, L 47i § 17^ 18 
Vice lies in wrong measures of 

good, II. 294, § 16 
Undc/standing, what, L 228-4, 

Like a darkroom, I. 142> § 17 
When rightly used, hS,^5 
Three softs of peroeptum in the 

understanding;^ I. 828, f 5 
Wholly passive m the zieeeptkm 

of simple ideas, L 92> § 25 
Uneasiness alone detenaiiiea tfce 

will to a new aetiiiBi L JI86, 

&C. f 29^ 81, n, &c» 
Why it datflfn^aes the wjQi L 
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Cmm of it, I. S58, 4 57, &c. 

Unity^ an idea> both of sensation 
and reflection^ L 108, § 7 
Suggested by every thing, I. 

Universality, is only in signs, I. 

440, § 11 
Universals, how made, I. 138, § 9 
Volition, what, I. 223, §5:1. 

228, § 15 : I. 235, § 28 
Better known by reflection, than 

words, I. 236, § 30 
Voluntary, what, I. 223, §5:1. 

226, §11: L235, §27 

W. 

WHAT is, is, is not universally 

assented to, I. 14, § 4 
Where and when, I. 184, § 8 
Whole, bigger than its parts, its 

use, II. 165, § 11 
And part not innate ideas, I. 

56,^6- 
Will, what, I. 223-4, ^5,6: h 

228, § 16: I. 236, §29 
What determines the will, ibid. 

§29 
Often confounded with desire, 

ibid. § 30 
Is conversant only about our 

own actions, I. 237, § 30 
Terminates in them, 1. 244, §40 
Is determined by the greatest, 
present, removable uneasi- 
ness, ibid. 
Wit and judgment, whe-x.! ' dif- 
ferent, I. 135, § 2 
Words, an ill use of words, one 
great hindrance of know- 
ledge, II. 124, § 30 
Abuse of Words, 11. 22 
Sects introduce words without 

signification, ibid. § 2 
The schools have coined multi- 
tudes of insignificant words, 
ibid. § 2 
And rendered others obscure, 

II. 25, § 6 
Often used without significa« 

tion, II. 23, § 3 
And why, II. 24, § 5 

VOL. 11. 



Inconstancy in their uaej ui 
. abuse of words, ibid. § 5 
Obscurity, an abuse of words, 

II. 25, § 6 
Taking them for things, an 
abuse of words, II. 29-80, § 
14, 15 
Who most liable to this abuse 

of words, ibid. 
This abuse of words is a cause 
of obstinacy in errour, II. 
31, § 16 
Making them stand for real es- 
sences, which we know not, 
is an abuse of words, II. 32- 
3, §17, 18 
The supposition of their cer- 
tain evident signification, an 
abuse of words, II. S5, § 22 
Use of words is, 1. To commu- 
nicate ideas. 2. With quick* 
ness. 3. To convey know- 
ledge, II. 37-8, § 28, 24 
How they fail in all these, 11. 

38, § 26, &c. 
How in substances, II. 40, § 32 
How in modes and relations, 

ibid. § S3 
Misuse of words, a great cause 

of errour, II. 43, § 4 
Of obstinacy, ibid. § 5 
And of wrangling, II. 44, § 6 
Signify one tlun^, in inquiries ; 
and another m disputes, I. 

45, § 7 ^ 

The meaning of words is made 
known, in simple ideas, by 
showing, I. 49, § 14 

In mixed modes, by defining, 
ibid. § 15 

In substances, by showing and 
defining too, II. 53, § 19 ; 
11.53, §21, 22 

The ill consequence of learning 
words first, and their mean- 
ing afterwards, II. 55, § 24 

No shame to ask men the mean- 
ing of their words, where they 
are doubtful, II. 56, § 25 

Are to be used, constantly in the 
same sense, 11. 57, § 26 
2 I 
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Or ehie to be explained, where 

the context determines it not, 

11. 58, § 27 
How made general, I. 427^ § 3 
Signifying in8ensiblething8,de- 

xived from names of sensible 

ideas, 1. 428, § 5 
Have no natural signification, 

I. 430, § 1 
But by imposition, I. 434, § 8 
Stand immediately for the ideas 

of the speaker, I. 431-2, § 1, 

2,3 
Yet with a double reference 

1. To the ideas, in the hearer's 
mind, I. 432, § 4 

2. To the reality of things, ibid. 
§5 

Apt, by custom, to excite ideas, 
1. 433, § 6 

Often used without significa- 
tion, ibid. § 7 

Most general, 1. 435, § 1 

Why some words of one lan- 
guage cannot be translated 
mto those of another, I. 467> 
§« 



Why I have been so large on 
words, I. 472, § l6 

New words,or in new rignifica- 
tions, are cautiously to be 
used, I. 509, § 51 

Civil use of words, II. 7^ § 3 

Philosophical use of "words, 
ibid. 

These very different, II. 1 5, § 1 5 

Miss their end when they excite 
not, in the hearer, the same 
idea, as in the mind of the 
speaker, II. 7> § 4 

What words are most doubtful, 
and why, ibid. § 5, &c. 

What unintelligible, ibid. 

Are fitted to the use of com- 
mon life, II. 6, § 2 

Not translatable, I. 467^ § 8 
Worship not an innate ide», 1. 57, 

§7 
Wrangle, when we wrangle about 

words, II. 185, § IS 
Writings ancient, why haidly to 

be precisely understood^ II. 

20, § 22 
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IN THE 



SECOND VOLUME. 



A. 
AIR^ its nature and properties^ 

Animals^ how divided^ 431 
Anticipation^ or first conceived 

opinions^ hinder knowledge, 

368 
Aristotle's Rhetoric commended^ 

411 
Assent, how it may be rightly 

given, 379 
Association of ideas, a disease of 

the understanding, 388, &c. 
■ how to prevent 

and cure it, ibid. 
Atmosphere, its nature and ex- 
tent, 423 
Attraction of bodies, 416 
•— — whether explicable, 417 
Atwood (William), 409 



B. 

BACON (lord) his history of 

Henry VII, 410 
Baudrand, his dictionary corn- 

mended, 412 
Bayle's dictionary commended, 

ibid. 
Belief, what it is, 440 
Bergeron (Peter) his collection of 

voyages, 410 
Bemier, his Memoirs of the Grand 

Mogul commended, ibid. 
Blood, the circulation of it, 433 



Bodies, luminous, pellucid, and 
opake, 434 

Boileau, his liranslation of Longi- 
nus commended, 407 

Bottom of a question should be 
sought for, 395 

Bracton, that author commended, 
408 

Brady, commended, 409 

Brown, his travels commended,41 

Bruyere, his Characters a line 
piece of painting, 411 

Burnet, bishop of Sarum, his his- 
tory of the reformation com- 
mended, 411 

C. 

CiESAR, his Commentaries, 407 
Calepin, his dictionary commend- 
ed, 412 
Camden, his Britannia commend- 
ed, 409 
Cange, (Charles du) his Glossa- 
rium medie & infims Lati- 
nitatis commended, 412 
Cannon bullet, how long it would 
be in coming from the sun to 
the earth, 422 
Cervantes, his Don Quixote, 411 
Chillingworth, his eulogium, 407 
Chronology, books that treat of 

it, 410 
Common-place-book Mr. Locke's 
new method of making one, 
441, &c. 
^1^ 
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Comines^ (Philip de) his memoirs 
recommended^ 411 

Coke^ (lord) his second Institutes 
commended^ 408 

Cooper^ his dictionary commend- 
ed, 412 

D. 

DAMPIER, his voyages com- 
mended^ 410 

Daniel, his history cqjnmended, 
411 

Despondency of attaining know- 
ledge, a great hincbance to 
the mind, 385 

Dictionaries, how necessary, 411 

■ ■■ — the best of them 

mentioned, 412 
Desultoriness, c^ten misleads the 

understanding, 354 
Distinction, how it differs from 

division, 374 

■ ' how the understand- 

ing is improved by a right use 
of it, ibid. 

E. 

ETHICS, the Gospel a sufficient 
system thereof, 407. 

F. 

FALLACIES, how the under- 

standing is misguided by 

them, 391 
Flcta, 408 
Fimdamental truths, the mind 

should chiefly apply itself to 

them, 393, 395 

G. 

GAGE, (Thomas) his travels 

commended, 410 
Gentleman, wlurt studies more 

immediately belong to his 

calling, 405 

■ what books he ought 

to read, 407, &c 
GcogKiphy^ bcM)k8 that treat of it, 

409 



H. 



HACKLUIT, his collection of 
voyages commended, 410 

Ha9te, when too great, often mis- 
leads the understanding, 35^ 

Helvicus, his chronology com- 
mended, 410 

Henningham, or rather Hangham, 
(sir Ralph de) 408 

Herbert of Cherbury, (Edward, 
lord) his life of Henry VIII. 
commended, 411 

Heylin, his Cosmography men- 
tioned, 409 

History, books that treat of gene- 
ral, 409 ; and of the history 
of particular countries, 410 

Hoffinan, his dictionary com- 
mended, 412 

Horace, 411 

Howell, his history of the world 
recommended, 409 

Huygens, his Cosmotheoros com- 
mended, 420 



I. 

IDENTITY,the author's opinion 
of it defended, 301, &c. 

Ignorance, not so bad as ground- 
less assurance^ 382 

' how it should be remov- 
ed, ibid. 

IndifFerency for all truth should 
be cherished, 346 

— — — the ill eoDsequQUces 

of the want of it, 380 
Juvenal commended, 41 1 

K. 

KNOWLEDGE, wherein it 
consists, 405 

■ the ertent of it, 

cannot exceed the extent of 
our ideas, ibid. 

L. 

LITTLETON, his 
commended, 412 
lAsf^, his dict i owsiy , iMd. 
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MARI ANAi his hfetory rf Spain 
comni(mded>411 

Mathematioi, the usefulness of 
studying them^ SSg, &e* 

Melvil (James) his memoirs com- 
mended^ 406 

Metals, several sorts of them, 429 

Meteors, 425 

Minerals are vegetables, 430 

Modus tenendiParliamentum,408 

Moll (Herman), his geography 
commended, 409 

Morality, the best books that treat 

of it, 407 
Moreri, his historical dictionary 
commended, 412 

O. 

OBSERVATION, very useful to 
improve knowledge, 349 

Opinion, no One should be wished 
to be true, 344, 346 

P. 

PAXTON, his Civil PoHty com- 
mended, 408 

Partiality in studies, 859 

■ it misleads the under- 
standing, 360 

Parts, or abilities, their difference, 
325 

— may be improved by a due 
conduct of the understand- 
ing, ibid. 

Persius commended, 41 1 

Perseverance in study, necessary 
to knowledge, 384 

Personal identity, the author's opi- 
nion of it defended, 301, &c. 

Perspicuity in speaking, wherein 
it consists, 406 

■ and how to obudn it, 

ibid. 

Petavius, his Chronology caia^ 
mended, 410 

Pety t, his Rights of the Commons 
of England, commended, 409 

Plants, their several sorts, nourish- 
ment, and propagation, 430 



Politics, contain two parts, 408 
Practice, or exercise of the miad^ 

should not be beyond its 

strength, 370 
■■ "* '• ' the understanding is im* 

proved by it, 381 
Prejudices, every one should finci 

out and get rid of his owiii 

344 
Presumption, a gteat hindrance to 

the understandii^, 384 
Principles, when wroi^, are yc!r|| 

prejudicial^ 833, £c. 

we should carefully 



amine our own, 346, &c 

the usefulness of inteck 



mediate principles, 35^ 
PuffendorfiJ his writings com- 
mended, 41 d 
Purchas, hi^ collection of vojagbs 

commended, 410 
Pyrar^^ his voyages cmmended, 

Q. 

QUESTION, should be rightlj 
stated before arguments are 
used, 384, &c. 

Quintilian, his Institutiones com- 
mended, 407 

R. 

RALEIGH (sir Walt^), hi» His. 

tory of the World, 409 
Reading, how the mhnd should be 

conducted in, 358 
' ' " its end, 405 
Reasoning, several defects tilieil^ 

mentioned, ^5, &c 
r" " "T " haw it shofotd be im^ 

proved, 328 
Religion^ it concerns all mankind 

to understand it rightly^ 342 
Resignation, or flexibleness, often 

obstructs knowledge, 369 
Rochefbucault (duke of), his me- 
moirs, 411 
Roe (sir Thomas) his voyage, 410 
Rushworth, his histcxrical eoHee- 

tions recoffl tttettdeJl, 4f 1 



A 



INDEX. 



s. 



SAGAR^ his voyage mentioned^ 
410 

Sandys (George), his Voyages, 
ibid. 

Scaliger de Emendatione Tempo- 
rum, ibid. 

Sedler,his Rights of the Kingdom, 
commended, 409 

Selden, his Titles of Honour, com- 
mended, 412 

Sidney (Algernon), his Discourses 
concerning Government, 408 

Skinner, his Lesdcon commended, 
412 

Society (civil), books that treat of 
the rise and nature of civil 
society, 408 

Spehnan, his Glossary commend- 
ed, 412 

State-tracts, two collections of 
them, commended, 409 

Stephens (Robert^ his Thesaurus 
Lingus Latme commended, 
412 

Stones are real vegetables, 430 

Strauchius, his Chronology com- 
mended, 410 

T. 

TALLENT's Tables of Chrono- 
logy recommended, 410 

Terence, 407 

Thevenot, his Collection of Voy- 
ages, 410 

Theology should be studied by all 
men, 342, 360 

Thuanus, his History of his own 
Times commended, 41 1 

Tillotaon, archbishop of Canter- 
Imry, his eulogium, 407 

Transferring of thoughts, not ea- 
sily attained, 395 

— — — causes of the difl5- 
culty of doing it, 396 



Transferring, how this difficulty 
may be overcome, 400 

Travels, books of travels and voy- 
ages commended, 410 

Tully, his books de Oratore & de 
Officiis commended, 407,408 

Tyrrel (James), his History of 
England commended, 408 

V. 

VEGETABLES, an account of 
them, 430 

Undemanding of mm. its opera, 
tions, 405 

— — — how it may be im- 
proved, 331, 405 , 

————— man's last resort to 



it for conduct, 323 

to be improved by 



practice and habit, 331 
wherein the last 



judgment of it consists, 352, 

&c. 
Universality of knowledge, how 

it should be pursued, 354 
Vossius (Gerhard John), his Ety- 

mologicum Linguae Latins, 

commended, 412 
Voyages, see Travels. 

W. 

WANDERING, we should en- 
deavour to keep our minds 
from it, 373 

Whear,his Methodus legendi His- 
torias commended, 409 

Words, should not be used with- 
out a fixed sense, 371 

Y. 

YEAR, made by tihe revolutimi 
of the earth about tlie son, 
421 
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